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THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, 
BY JOHN H. HOPKINS, JR., M.A., DEACON, AND EDITOR 
OF THE CHURCH JOURNAL. 





Tuat which distinguishes the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church from all other bodies of Christians 
in this country is, that in all important points of 
Doctrine, Discipline, and Worship, she insists 
enly upon what has been held and practiced by 
the Church of Christ “ always, everywhere, and by 
ail.” She bears the name of no one man, how- 
ever high in ability or holiness. She is called 
after no one nation or people. She owes her 
birth to no “private interpretation” of Holy 
Seripture. But she dates her origin from Christ 
and His Apostles; stands on principles equally 
applicable to every nation in the world; embod- 
ies in her working system the general result of 
the common sense of all Christendom from the 
beginning; and proves her claims by appealing, 
not to the notions of scholars or thinkers or dream- 
ers, but to the Word of God as interpreted by the 
established facts of Hisrory. 


DOCTRINE. 

In Doctrine she requires, as a term of Commun- 
ion, nothing beyond the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds, in the profession of which the whole 
Church was for fifteen centuries united, and in 
which all are equally united now; except that 
Rome has added many new articles drawn from 
the decrees of the Council of Trent in the XVIth 
century, as well as the dogma set forth in 1854, 
none of which have ever been accepted by the 
rest of the Catholic Church ; and, in many bodies 
of Protestants, the faith in those Creeds, which 
was unanimously professed at the opening of the 
Reformation, has become an empty form, if it has 
not altogether died away. 
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footsteps of her Lord through all His great work 
of Redemption. In Advent she prepares the mind 
and heart for His coming. At Christmas she cele- 
brates His birth of the blessed Virgin Mary; at 
Epiphany His manifestation to the Gentiles. 
Throughout the solemn fast of Lent she prepares 
for the sorrows of Holy Week, when she com- 


- memorates the Passion and Death upon the Cross 


for the sins of the wholé world. At Easter she 
greets the Resurrection with her hallelujahs. On 
Holy Thursday she gives thanks for the Ascension 
of our Lord into heaven. On Whitsunday she 
rejoices over the gift of His love—the coming ofthe 
Holy Ghost. On Trinity Sunday she sums up all 
in the condensed doctrine of the Turee in One, 
which comprehends within itself the essence of 
the whole Gospel. Theneeforward she continues 
to instruct and edify her people, in a more general 
way, in all virtue and godliness, until the season 
of Advent returns, and the sacred journey is begun 
once more. Nor is she ashamed to remember 
also, from time to time, in a humbler manner, 
those #postles and other saints whom Christ was 
not ashamed to associate with himsélf in the 
foundation of his church. Moreover, as it adds 
greatly to the fervor and power of public devotion 
to know that other congregations of the faithful 
are at the same time beseeching God for the same 
things; so the Church insures the strength of this 
universal consent not once only, er two or three 
times in the year bya special arrangement, but 
all year round, and on every occasion of public 
worship. ‘ 

The Church system is thus a vast and varied 
educational system, and is therefore in direct oppo- 
sition to the notion that a true Church can be 
composed of adult believers only. She requires 
the baptism of infants. She requires sponsors to 
each infant baptized, who pledge themselves to 
the bringing up of that child to lead a godly anda 
Christian life. She requires that her young chil- 
dren be instructed and publicly examined in her 
Catechism, which is very short and easy to be 
remembered. The first thing they are taught in 
that Catechism is, that they were made, in their 
baptism, “members of Christ, children of God, 
and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven ;”—that 
thus they are already in a“ state of salvation,” 
and must “pray unto God” for “ grace” to “ con- 
tinue in the same unto thtir lives’end.” The 
attendance on the public worship of the Church 





righteousness 
and peace and joy, for which our Lord suffered, 
throughout the earth. z 

A TEenNesseean In Missovnt. 





EVENING HOURS—THEIR PLEASURES 
AND DANGERS 


BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


The Independent. 


Evening. 
Day, with most of us, is the season of labor. 


too. 


life. 


home. The day’s work all over. 


we echo dear Cowper’s familiar lines : 


‘Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in.” 


and cosy home-born happiness. 






house. 


“How to begin the day with God,” was the 
theme of a late colloquy with the readers of 
Let us say a few things on the 
recreations, the duties, and the temptations of the 


So is the evening to the straitened and the over- 
worked ; but to the great majority it comes as a 
season of rest, of recreation, and of temptation, 
In its best aspects of indoor life, an evening 
at the fireside is the highest luxury of domestic 
How many of us run back with swift- 
footed memory to the cheerful joys of our child- 
hood’s evenings beside the blazing fire of a rural 
The day’s 
cares silently folded up and laid away. And 
then, as the beloved home-circle gathered, with 
book and journal and chess-board or busy needle, 


Even we who dwell in the bustling Babel 
cities—with dark, unsightly flues instead of ruddy 
hickory fires talking to us merrily with tongues 
of flame—even we can have indoor enjoyments 
We can have 
our joys, bom of domestic love, with which the 
termeddlcth not.” Here is the true em- 
( Here the best spot on earth 





 -) 


purer, is a beneficial one. Upon such you can 
seek a blessing of God ; but never Jet your children 
go where you cannot pray for them. Here, too, 
comes im @ test for all evening occupations or 
entertainments which old and young may alike 
apply, Itis this: Can we return from it with a 
right spirit 40 our Bibles and our closet devotions ? 
If not, then as Christians we should eschew it; 
and so should God’s people pretty generally 
avoid being’ found in any place of amusement in 
which the irreligious would be surprised to find 
them. 

5. Finally, let us remember that our evenings 
are not only the closing-up of a day gone into 
eternity, but the preparation for the day before it. 
And we should awake in the morning with the 
sweet taste.of a well-spent evening still lingering 
as in our mouths. Contrast the remorseful, 
uneasy waking of a Christian after an evening of 
frivolity or folly, and the refreshed and happy 
soul of one who, returning from an evening spent 
with his Savier in doing good, lies down on his 
prayerful bed,and finds how God giveth his beloved 
sleep. So.shall come life’s evening at the last to 
the follower éf Jesus. Even as a mother kisses 
her child to sleep in the cradle, so shall God’s 
love kiss to sleep the dying body of the saint, 
while, in heaven’s happier clime, the angels shall 
bid the glorified soul good morning. 





THE LANCASHIRE COTTON OPERA- 
TIVES. 





A SUGGESTION. 





BY RICHARD HILDRETH. 





Tue great sufferings of the Lancashire opera- 
tives in the Cotton Mills, and the large drafts 
which it has heen in consequence necessary to 
make for theif assistance, both in Great Britain 
and America,.on private benevolence, abundantly 
prove that the distresses of the war against the 
rebel slaveholders—slaveholders no longer, how- 
ever, thanks to the President’s Proclamation and 
the success of our arms—are much more severely 
felt in England than in America. 

The generous contributions, both in grain and 
money, made in New York for the relief of these 


| sufferers, give gratifying evidence that, notwith- 


standing the ill-will of the British mercantile and 


endent. 


w * 

NUMBER 741. 
had no right to proclaim Emancipation, even 
though convinced that the Union could no other- 
wise be saved, will not bear scrutiny. It i® 
of the same nature with Attorney-General Black’s 
demonstration, as legal adviser of President Bu- 
chanan, that, while the Federal Government had 
a perfect right of ingress into every State, and to 
vindicate and enforce its rightful authority there, 
yet this right was a practical nullity, because 
there existed no constitutional means of enforcing 
it! Government is not to be brought to a dead- 
lock by such hair-splitting subtleties. If the 
Government of the United States has a clear right 
to maintain and enforce its authority in South 
Carolina through the instrumentalities of a Dis- 
trict Judge, District Attorney, Marshal, etc., then 
it has a right to create or improvise those func- 
tionaries expressly for the purpose. And if the 
Union has a paramount right to exist,and Slavery 
creates insuperable obstacles to such existence, 
then the Union has a right to save itself by de- 
stroying its deadly antagonist. It is not possible 
that unprovoked assault on the one side should 
not involve the right of unfettered resistance on 
the other. 

Now, then, the testimony of the Unienists of 
Missouri, of the new Governor (Cannon) of Dela- 
ware, of ex-Gov. Hicks of Maryland, of Gov. 
Hamilton of Texas, of Gen. Butler, and of Rev. 
Mr. Aughey and at least seven-eighths of the 
Union refugees from the Rebel States, that Slavery 
is the inciting cause, the vital impulse, of the 
Rebellion, is not confuted by the fact that some 
loyalists from that region dissent from it. It is 
within the truth to state that seven-eighths of the 
Unionists of the Rebel States concur in the judg- 
ment of Gov. Hicks (himself a slaveholder) that 
we can never again have peace in this country 
till Slavery is expelled from it. That Rebellion 
and Slavery respectively are strong and weak in 
precisely identical localities—strong in the Cot- 
ton-growing and Sugar-making districts; strong 
where Rice and Turpentine are produced ; weak 
among the mountains, in the German settlements, 
the Quaker neighborhoods, and wherever else 
there are few owners of property in Man—ought 
of itself to be conclusive. 

But, though the correctness of the President’s 
conclusion in the premises is demonstrable, it is 


- 





Beekman st., 


sist in talking against the principal measures of the 
Administration. There is not a day that passes in 
which some dissatisfied Democrat does not bid fare- 
well to @ snug place under this Republican Adminis- 
tration. The other day, one of the “ outs” was com- 

laining to a Democratic member of Congress of 
his fate. “I was kicked out of an office | have held 
for many years,” said he, “ without warning.” “ Very 
ood,” replied the M. C., “I would got complain of 
t. I suppose you agree with me and the other Dem- 
ocrats in Congress that the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion is unconstitutional, and perhaps have said as 
much?” “Yes,” said the recent office-holder, “I 
hate these anti-slavery zealots, and believe Lincoln 
has violated the Constitution ; and you may be sure 
I have not concealed my sentiments.” 

“Be thankful, then,” was the advice of the Con- 
gressman, “that you kept the office as long as you 
did. You know very well that if we regain power at 
the next election, we shall not leave a Republican in 
office a month after our President is installed.. Why 
should we complain of the Republicans if they only 
do what we would most certainly do under similar 
circumstances?” ‘This little scene occurred at one 
of our hotels a few days since, and was overheard by 
several amused Republicans. The Democratic mem- 
ber of Congress defended the Admiuigtration for its 
determination no longer to support men who use 
their political influence against it. 

The Border states are coming up rapidly to @ 
respectable position toward the war and the Govern- 
ment. Henry May’s treasonable speech in the House 
the other day is doing the Administration a great 
deal of good. The people of Baltimore shrink back 
from tl hideous doctrines of that speech. It justi- 
fies the rebellion and endeavors to stir Baltimore 
and Marylaud up to revolution. Instead of that it 
will overthrow May himself, and send some such 
true-hearted man as Winter Davis in his place. Mr. 
Holt is greatly encouraged by news which he has 
received from Kentucky. The anti-slavery feeling 
grows stronger there as the people increase in their 
hatred of the rebels. This is very true everywhere 
—the deeper the hatred of the rebels and the rebel- 
lion, the more profound is the feeling against slavery 
and in favor of emancipation. The rebel raids into 
Kentucky have helped the emancipationists wonder- 
fully, and a few more would give the state at its 
next election into the hands of the emancipationists. 
Mr. Holt, Mr. Casey, and other strong men, will take 
the stump next summer in favor of compensated 
emam ipation. 

I expressed the opinion a fortnight ago that Mr. 
Chase was gaining ground in Congress with his finan- 
cial policy. It is now almost certain that his plans, 
perhaps with a few unimportant amendments, will 
be adopted by Congress. The Senate has a strong 
majority in favor of the Secretary, and the House is 
rapidly changing ground. The rise in gold within a 
month has alarmed eur national legislators. When 
gold stood at 160 ten days ago, a member of Congress 


As sO many parents in all our towns are con- 
stantly troubled with the practical question, 
“How shall our sons and daughters spend their 
evenings ?” let us throw out a hint or two on 
this most vital topic. We cannot overstate its 
importance. The moral destiny of millions is 
determined by their evening occupations. If we 
were in business, and a young man applied for a 


and the hearing of sermons continue this course 
of instruction. That public worship—in which 
the people are ever called on to unite in “ heart” 
as well as in voice—is alwtiys celebrated in the 
language understood by the people. It consists 
almost eniirely of the very words of Scripture it- 
self, in the version made by the Church, and 
which is so excellent, that no other body of Chris- 
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said to a plain citizen, “ This is alarming ; I hope we 
have seen the worst.” The reply was, “I am glad 
to see it, and I do not care if it goes to 200 within 
a week!” “What do you mean?” demanded the 
member. “I meansimply,” was the reply, “that if 
gold rises to 200 now, you gentlemen of Congress will 
80 legislate that it will speedily come down; but if it 
shall fail to 180—its old figure—without legislation, 
you would adjourn without doing anything for the 


not essential. The vital assumption is not that 
he has judged wisely, but that he has acted in 
good faith. He is charged by the Constitution 
with the chief command of our Military and 
Naval forces—with the general conduct of the 
War. He is solemnly sworn to maintain the 
rightful authority of the Government and enforce 
the laws of the Union. He decides, after giving 


Besides the Creeds, the Church has set forth 
the Thirty-nine Articles as additional guides for 
her clergy in their public teachings ; but they are 
in no sense terms of communion, and an assent to 
them is not required from any but those who are 
to be admitted to Holy Orders. Nor can any per- 
son be ordained even to the lowest Order of the 


especially of the cotton-spinning interest to the 
preservation ot the Union, the aid given to the 
rebels in large supply of cannon, rifles, and muni- 
tions of war, the fitting out in British ports of the 
Alabama and other piratical cruisers, have not, 
as might have been feared, extinguished in the 
souls of our people the natural affections of blood 
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and New Testament are the Worp -or Gop,” and 
“ contain all things necessary to salvation.” 


DISCIPLINE. 


In Discipline, or Church Polity, the Church 
preserves, unbroken, the Ministry of Three Or- 
ders, which was established at the first, and has 
been kept up ever since, reserving the sole power 
of Ordination and of chief government in the 
Church to the Order of Bishops, as the true and 
proper Successors of the Apostles in all things 
except miraculous gifts and a personal kaowledge 
of the Lord Christ when on earth. Without true 
Bishops, no Church can be “ Apostolic” in the 
sense in which the word is used in the Creeds, 
and the life-element of organization, as a part of 
“the kingdom,” cannot be proved to exist. Nor 
can any external imitation of Church usages by a 
body of modern origin produce a real Church life 
within ; but that Church life is organic life, and 
can be derived only through the organic channel 
of life ; and that is, through the valid successors 
of those Apostles to whom Christ confided his 
power on earth, saying, “He that reeeiveth you 
receiveth Me.” And that this power is as strong 
and as exclusive now as in the first ages, and 
shall so continue unto the end, is clear from the 
parting promise of Our Lord to His Apostles: 
“Lo, Lam with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” Hence none other than a Ministry or- 
dained by Bishops is acknowledged as valid: for 
the Ministry is Christ’s Ministry, as the Church 
is Christ’s Church, and therefore ean obtain valid 
authority only in the way which Christ has ap- 
pointed, and not through any modern inventions 
or notions of men, however sincere. 

As the Apostles, when making laws for the 
Church, took the “elders and brethren” with 
them into council at Jerusalem, so, in all our 
Church Councils or Conventions, the Bishops are 
aided by representatives of the Clergy and the 
Laity, wjthout whose free consent no change can 
be made in any law of the Church. Nor can any 
man be chosen Bishop without the vote of both 
the Clergy and the Laity among whom he is to 
serve. Nor can any Priest be appointed Rector 
of any parish without a call from the Wardens 
and Vestry, who are laymen, annually elected by 
the members of the parish. 

Touching Discipline in the ordinary sense of 
the word, the principle of the Church is that of 
the Common Law, and “a trial by his peers” is 
secured to every Bishop or other clergyman before 
he can be punished by any manner of ecclesiasti- 
cal censure. No layman can be suspended from 
the Communion by his Pastor except he be “an 
open and notorious evil liver,” or have scandal- 
ized the congregation by doing wrong to his 
neighbors in word or deed, or be in open malice 
or hatred with any; and the rights of the laity 
are further guarded by giving the suspended per- 
son, in all cases whatsoever, an appeal io the 
Bishop. Amusements or indulgences not specially 
condemned in the Word of God—such as the 
moderate use of tobacco and wine, dancing, games 
of chance, the theater, the opera, the race-course, 
hunting, fishing, ete.—are not forbidden to the 
Laity by any express legislation of the Church, 
nor are they subjects of Church discipline ; but 
these and like matters are left to the private judg- 
ment and Conscience of each individual Christian, 
to be decided according to the measure of grace 
which he may have received, in the exercise of 
his Christian liberty, 

; WORSHIP. 

In worship the public services of the Church 
are conducted according te 9 prescribed Liturgy, 
as in all other branches of the Chureh Catholic in 

all ages ; NOF 18 any congresation ever abandoned 
to the ignorance, the incapacity,.or the whim of 
its minister, as to the prayers and praises which 
shall be offered unto God in the leith amin of 
p o 
them all. The heart and center ofthis Liturgy is 
the Holy Communion—the highest and most cnaved 
act of public worship in the Church, and that 
which most closely knits Christ’s believing uliats 
bers unto himself, their head. Branching out 
from that are the divisions of the eoojogi teal 


Church, thus made up mainly of Scripture, 
abounds with perpetual teachings of the necessity 
of repentance, and a lively faith, and hopefand 
prayer, and works of obedience and love. It pre- 
sents Curist always before the people, in the 
most simple, direct, and constant manner—‘ Him 
first, Him last, Him midst, and without end.” It 
makes them realize their own part in Christ’s 
kingdom and promises, by giving to them their 
responsive, portion of the worship, so that the 
work of the minister is manifestly incomplete 
without that of the people also. An invariable 


part—-the key-stone Sra -of that worship is - 


the recital by all, with one voice, of the Creed, 
containing the sum of the Christian Faith ; while 
the rest of the servicé is varied with fresh instruc- 
tion all through the year. When children have 
reached a proper degree of maturity under this 
educational system, they receive Confirmation 
from the Bishop—that apostolic “laying on of 
hands,” which is one of the “principles of the 
doctrine of Christ,” forming part of “the founda- 
tion,” (Heb. vi. 1, 2 ;) and then follows (and then 
only, as a general rule) the admission to Holy 
Communion—the full manhood of the true be- 
liever. It is only by this continual training, carly 
begun and never ceasing, that the Church, by the 
blessing of God, fulfills her great duty of handing 
down the Truth, pure and undefiled, from genera- 
tion to generation, just as she received it at the first. 
- Together with this system of instruction—call- 
ed in Scripture “ edification” or building up—the 
atmosphere of Reverence is made to surround 
Religion, partly by the constant use of majestic 
yet simple devotional forms, venerable with the 
associations of gathering centuries, and fragrant 
with the pious use of so many generations of those 
who are now among the blessed; partly by the 
solemnity of vestments, and buildings, and music, 
never. employed in the ordinary business of life ; 
but most of all by the certainty that there exists 
in the Church a Divine Avtaoriry in things 
spiritual, which man can neither give nor take 
away. A willful refusal to acknowledge and obey 
this Divine AuTuority is Schism, and is never 
justifiable. 

Toconelude: the Church offers, in the midst of 
the wrangling of modern sects, a system embody- 


ing the Doctrine, the Discipline, and the mode of 


Worship that have been held and practiced 
always," everywhere, and by all true branches of 
the Catholic Church throughout the world; and 
she proves, by the facts of the history of God’s 
people, that she rightly represents the true mean- 
ing of God’s Word. Her system is a system of 
Lawful Atthority in things divine, exercised ac- 
cording to rules which all have united in making, 
and which cannot be altered without the consent 
of all ;—a system which, as it has prevailed from 
the beginning, and has been kept up unbroken 
until gow, has also the special promise of Christ’s 
presence “even unto the end of the world.” It is 
a system free from the added corruptions of darker 
ages, as well as from the defects of modern inven- 
tions, and soberly keeps aloof from entanglement 
in the exciting questions of the day, as well as 
from all meddling with the politics of earth. It 
is a system which, openly and above-board, with 
a constant sense of responsibility to God, admin- 
isters the power received from God, and therefore 
knows how to preserve the full measure of Chris- 
tian liberty, along with a no less godly spirit of 
obedience and reverential love—allowing ample 
room for the exercise of private judgment, while 
preserving untouched the sacred bulwarks of the 
past. It is, indeed, the system upon which alone all 
Christendom was actually unitedin One during the 
earliest and best ages; and therefore it is also the 
only system on which all Christians can ever, at any 
time hereafter, again become One, and thus fulfill the 
yearning prayer of.our Blessed Lord Himself for 
His disciples, and for the conversion of the world: 
“That they all may be One ; as Thou, Father, art 
in Me, and I in Thee, that they also may be One 
in Us: that the world may believe that. Thou hast 
sent Me.” 





=< 


A Suecestion.—We give a corréspondent room 
to make a suggestion as follows : 


gy grunge oF = pan = : 

day of special prayer for the schools of 
the land (Thursday, Feb. 26) is approaching, 
would it ‘not be tly wise if the entire week 
beginning with Washington’s Birthday were de- 





yeas, in which the Church reverently follows the 


voted to prayer that our whole land may become 
Immanuel’s land, and be consecrated to the great 


would be, Where do you spend your evenings ? 
The night is the devil’s harvest-time. 
is that he seis his snares for unwary feet. 


and chandeliered gateways to the pit. 
young mea, void of “understanding” 


for his life.” 


sun. 


city. 


children ? 
1. First of all, make home attractive. 


a door to ruin. 


they are. 


verse of God—books ‘which 


ditions. 


who feeds on syllabub only! 


instruments—and a household altar. 


to both frivolity and licentiousness. 
gance in dress, late hours, and the mental dissipa- 


named objections, to exclude the opera-house 
from the list of wholesome Christian recreations. 

4, But we cannot, in one brief paragraph, spec- 
ify all the evening entertainments, such as lec- 
tures, art-galleries, instructive exhibitions. and 
social gatheri of friends, which conscientious 
parents may cheerfully afford to their sons and 
daughters. The young will have, must have 
recreation. It is our business to see that it be of 
the right kind. What is the right kind? What 
marks the limit between sinful pleasure and 





. the body healthier, the mind happier, and the soul 


Then it 
Then 
he opens his thousand fascinating avenues to ruin. 
Then he lights up his houses of enchantment— 
brings out his dice-boxes, his billiard-tables, his 
wheels of fortune—tunes his horns and violins, and 
mingles the seductive poison in the ruby glass, and 
throws wide open the doors of his many crimsoned 
Then the 
shameless wanton “in the black and dark night” 
} prowleth abroad to find her victims among the 
And how 
many a one “ goeth after her straightway as an ox 
goeth to the slaughter ;” “ he knoweth not that it is 
But we need not specify all the 
satanic machinery for ruining souls which is set 
into full play with the going down of each day’s 
To show how successfully it is worked, we 
need only say that the theater alone draws into iis 
perilous vortex (in New York) as many each night 
as could be numbcred in all the combined social 
religious meetings that are held throughout the 


But what are the counter attractions which wise 
and conscientious parents should offer to their 


When 
a ehild begins to hate his home, he has already 
reached the “border states” on his way to the 
devil’s territory. Be careful how you trust your 
sons with a night-key; it has opened to them many 
If your children are away from 
home at night, yon should know, if possible, where 


2. Among the best home-magnets are books. Not 
everything either which types impress upon 
paper, but “books which are books”—books 
which open to us the heart of man, or the uni- 
give eyes to the 
reason, wings to the imagination, fingers to the 
invention, truths for the memory—books which 
never make one blush except for his own sinful 
deficiencies—books which contain as in a vial 
the very extract and life of a great heart: such 
books are the best companions for the fireside. 
“May I read works of fiction?” whispers some 
eager youth. Yes! we would say—on two con- 
The first is, that you read only those 
which are pure in morals, and elevating to the 
intellect; and the second is, that you read even 
these as the occasional recreation of a mind 
fatigued by severer duties. Syllabub may answer 
sometimes after strong meat; but woe to the man 
A bad book is a 
poisoner ; a trashy book is a murderer of time; 
but a good book is one of God’s most blessed gifts. 
A house is never furnished until it has a library 
made up of books that any Christian father could 
read aloud to his daughters—one or more musical 


3. We speak of musical instruments, because 
we put music next to books, as a sweetener of 
home, and an innocent recreation when abroad. 
From the cradle-hymn which our mother sings 
into our slumbering ear—to the delicious lays 
sung by our loved ones at our fireside— 
and to the glorious anthem rolled upward by 
the great congregation to mingle with the 
oratorios of heaven, music is a soul-joy too 
precious to be left to the sensual and infernal 
uses of the Evil One. When we recall the pure 

recreations of the concert-room, we regret that our 
; large cities do not offer nightly a larger number 
of unexceptionable musical entertainments. We 
cannot consider the opera-house as among this 
latter elass, for its stage is often disgraced by the 
ballet-dancer, and its tiers too often made a decoy 


Extrava- 


tion of the play, all combine, with the previously 


innocent recreation? To this the best answer 
Wwe can give is, that—every recreation which makes | 


resources whieh then, in addition to food and 
money, We opened to the starving Irish, we offer 
now to the starving English cotton operatives. 
Let them imitate the example of the Irish in emi- 
grating to owr shores, where they will find food, 
work, and wages—employment, if not in cotton- 
spinning, in some other not less lucrative occupa- 
tion. In spite of taxes, external and internal, 
double duties and income taxes, the rapid accu- 
mulation of a heavy debt, and the banishment of 
gold from ci tion, all the great branches of 
industsy, manufactures, navigation, 
COmmepregy, pnd mining, are still flourish- 
ing, and ‘will afford ab : well-paid occu- 
petion.te all comers. 

Let, then, these starving weavers and spinners 
fly starvation or the poor-house, and the insolent 
tyranny of eotton lords, and find refuge in this 
land of plenty, liberty, and equality, where they 
may in due time enjoy all the rights of natural- 
born citizens, including that greatest right of all, 
the right of fighting for their adopted country. 

TrmsteE, Jan. 15, 1863. 
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LOYALTY AND LIBERTY. 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 





Wuat isthe measure, what are the limitations, 
of a free citizen’s duty of fidelity to the rightful 
government of his country, especially in a re- 
publie ? : 

There is no question as to the fact that a raler— 
whether called President, Governor, or something 
else—may violate the laws which he is chosen to 
execute, and thus render loyalty to the State per- 
fectly compatible with resistance to his arbitrary 
decree. But whoever assumes that the service 
required of him by his admitted ruler is unauthor- 
ized, and thereupon resists and defies the requisi- 
tion, does so at his own peril. The presumption 
that the magistrate requires only what the law 
authorizes and justifies, is inherently strong, and 
only to be rebutted by conclusive proof. That the 
law is above the magistrate is clear ; that your or 
} my conceptiun of the law is truer and sounder 

than his, fortified as the latter has or should have 
been by the best legal advice, is prima facie im- 
probable. And resistance to constituted authority 
is not justified by mere belief, however confident, 
that the obedience required is unauthorized by 
the Constitution. : 

But the case against the resister of rightful au- 
thority becomes infinitely stronger when the 
difference concerns a matter of opinion, or an act 
which must be deemed right or wrong as its con- 
sequences shall determine. For example: 

The, President of the United States was urged, 
from en early stage of our present struggle, to 
regard Slavery as the final cause of the Rebellion, 
and to strike at the evil inits source. He was 
urged, on the other hand, to maintain throughout 
what is termed a‘ conservative’ attitude on that 
subject—to so prosecute the War for the Union as 
to preserve and protect Slavery. His response in 
substance was, that he should protect or assail 
that ‘ institution’ precisely as should seem to him 
most conducive to the re-establishment of the 
Union. In point of fact, he did prosecute the War 
with the utmost forbearance toward the abhorrent 
‘system,’ overruling the liberating Orders of 
Frémont, Lane, Hunter, ete., and sustaining the 
Pro-Slavery fulminations of Patterson, McClellan, 
and Halleck, until, after eighteen months of in- 
decisive effort, he became convinced that Slavery 
was at once the animating soul and the assailable 
point of the Rebellion, and therefore placed it 
under the ban of the Republic. ‘ And now,’ say 
many, ‘he has, by that decision and action, per- 
verted the War for the Union into a War against 
Slavery, and we shall support it no longer.’ 

This logic assumes that the President is a hypo- 
crite and a cheat, inventing a pretext for assailing 
Slavery which he knows to be untrue ; 

Or that he has no right so to act upon his con- 
vietion that the Union may be saved through the 
destruction of Slavery. 

But all the facts prove that the President was 
originally a sincere adherent to the Border-State 
pelicy—that he only gave it up after,experience 
had demonstrated its futility, and then with mani- 
‘fest hesitatign and yeluctance. 





unless Slavery is outlawed. Suppose, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that he is mistaken in this, what cit- 
izen is thereby released from his obligation loyally 
to serve and save his country? You believe the 
President has erred in judgment: admit it: and 
what then? Has his error affected your duty? 
True, you may temperately, respectfully, expose 
his mistake ; but may you say, “ Because of that 
error, I will refuse to obey his legal requirements ?” 
Is that the way to save the Union from disruption 
and the land from anarchy ? 

The recent Democratic demonstrations in Con- 
gress and the Legislatures of New Jersey, Indiana, 
Illinois, ete., justify sad forebodings. ‘Theirsri 
rus substantially thus : “Unless the Government 
is administered and the War conducted according 
to our notions of propriety and policy, we will 
impede, obstruct, embarrass, the prosecution of 
that War to the extent of our power.” But they 
forget that, while it was so carried on for weary 
months, half of them were as hostile to it as they 
now are; while the Republicans, who deemed 
the Border-State policy then prevalent palpably 
futile, did nevertheless recognize and fulfill their 
obligation to stand by their country. And this 
example the Opposition will yet feel constrained 
to follow. 

The War will go on. Intervention, Mediation, 
Arbitration, will only be talked of ; or, if seriously 
proffered, will prove unavailing. There probably 
never was, and there certainly is not now, any 
danger of forcible interference in our domestic 
quarrel; since France, which has alame been 
suspected of purposing it, has at least a good 
year’s work before her in Mexico, and neither 
ability nor taste for complicating this costly en- 
terprise with another still more formidable. -Let 
every loyal citizen realize that now is the time 
for arduous, combined, devoted effort ; and that, 
while each has a perfect right to plan and to sug- 
gesi, yet that success is attainable only through 
the concentration of all efforts, the union of all 
energies, under the direction and lead of the legally 
constituted authorities of our country. 





OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wasnineron, Feb. 9, 1863. 
To rux Epitors or Tue INDEPENDENT : 

The skies are brightening. The reactionaries are 
losing strength every hour, and henceforth they will 
be without power oyer the people. There is no place 
where one can discéver a change of sentiment among 
the people so quickly as in Congress, especially in the 
House of Representatives. The Congressman does 
not always heed the popular will with sufficient 
readiness, but the observer can easily see by his con- 
duct that he is conscious that he is disobeying it. 
The change for the better in Congress, in this respect, 
within a fortnight, is marked. The “Copperheads” 
(excuse the slang word for its expressiveness) are by 
ro means so defiant as they were a short time ago. 
Upon the opening of Congress, Voorhees, Vallandig- 
ham, Cox, Powell, Saulsbury, Bayard, and others 
whom I will not mention, were bold and joyous in 
their demeanor. They had lost the sneering, malig- 
nant manners of previous sessions, and were good- 
natured even, so certain were they that this war and 
the Administration were about to be arrested and 
overthrown. Vallandigham spoke too quickly in 
favor of stopping the war, and Fernando Wood was 
not shrewd in showing his hand so openly in his tac- 
tics displayed at Albany. I find now that even the 
acknowledged “Copperheads” in Congress are shy, 
silent, and begin to grow ugly, which is the surest 
sign of all that they are discouraged. In the debate 
upon the Militia bill in the Senate, Mr. Nesmith, 
Democrat from Oregon, took strong ground in favor 
of, standing by the Administration in its boldest 


but together form an important mass of evidence, 
going to sow that the 4 ey will a _ 
position which it takes. All 


loyal men, wil and by hough ever emer 


has been urging such ures 
vm the President, but now it is the President who 
desires radical action. 





Gen. Burnside was here one day last week to tes- 
tify before a committee of Congress. It is singular 
that he retains so much of the respect and admire- 
tion of his country and Government after an acknow!l- 
edged failure. It can be accounted for in only one 
way—he is perfectly honest, and enthusiastically 
loyal. We have had so many holf-hearted, lukewarm 
generals, and the people feel so sure of Burnside’s 
earnest devotion to the cause. that in spite of any 
blunder he may have made he will retain their confi- 
dence. The President gave the Genera] a most 
cordial welcome when he was here, and he was 
everywhere received with euthusiasm. 

Gen. Butler still remains in Washington, but it is 
asserted with positiveness that he will soon leave for 
New Orleans—he will certaivly soon go into active 
service eomewheres He is probably the boldest anti- 
slavery general of the day. A pro-slavery Democrat, 
if ence converted to nvti-slavery doctrines, always 
makes the best kind of a Republican leader. 
Democrats in Congress, now Republicans, are among 
the very bravest and wisést men there. 

The colored people of this District are moving in 
reference to the decision o° the Government to 
employ colored troops in the prosecution of the war. 
It is believed that a colored regime@t will easily be 
raised in this city, and already white officers to com- 
mand it are not Jacking. D. W. B. 





A Post-OFrFice THAT 1s A PuBLic CoNVENIENCE. 
—We have happened to look over a broadsheet of 
local infermation, issued at the beginning of the 
year from the office of Te Londonderry Standard, 
in the north of Ireland, and thought it worth 
while to examine into the conveniences furnished 
to the people as there exhibited. 

We find that the Sffice is open for business on 
week-days from 7 a.m. to !0 p.m., and on Sundays 
from 7to 10 a.m. Letters for the morning mails 
ean be posted without extra charge until 6 a.m., 
and half an hour later, by putting on an additional 
penny stamp, and ten minuies still later by adding 
two penny stamps more. A similar privilege is 
conceded to late letiers to go by the night mail, 
the times being 6.15, 6.30, and 6.45 respectively. 

The delivery of letters by carriers begins at 7 
A.M., and is continued at different hours, as mails 
arrive, until 9.50 p.., making six deliveries 
daily. Letters are delivered to callers at all 
times of the day, from 7 a.m. until 9.50 p.m. 

Money erders are issued and paid, daily, from 
9 a.m. till 5.30 p.m. Applicants for orders are 
advised to use the printed forms, which are sold 
at the office, five for ld. Postage stamps and 
stamped envelops are sold at the office. 

The registry of letters containing money or 
other valuables, which, as managed in this coun- 
try, has proved worse than a humbug, even & 
help to robbery, is there. found to be a great pub- 
lie convenience. The fee for registry is 4d. in 
addition to the postage, and if a letter is merely 
dropped into the letter-box marked “ Registered,” 
the charge is double. Letters can be registered 
at any hour that the office is open, up to half an 
hour before the mail they afe to go #h is closed, 
and 15 minutes later for an additional 4d. Letters 
are registered at the receiving stations in town, 
and at the suburban offices. : 

The regulation weight of single letters in Great 
Britain and its colonies is - not exceeding” a half- 
ounce. In the United States it is “ under” a half- 
ounce. On the continent of Europe, except 
Hamburg, it is “under” a quarter-ounce. The 
book postage inland is ld. for “ not exceeding” 4 
oz., 2d. for 8 o2., and 2d. for each additional * 
Ib. or less. 

But the greatest novelty is the Post-Office 
Savings-Bank, now established in every consider- 
able town in the United Kingdom. It is open 
from 9 a.m. till 5.30'p.m., and receives deposits of 
one shilling or over, but not to exceed £30 in any 
one year. This invention appears to be supersed- 


ing the ordinary savings-banks. The advantages 
are thus set forth : 


“ TWELVE REASONS FOR PUTTING YOUR MONEY INTO THE POST-OFPICE 
~ SAVINGS-BANK. 
“1, It will be just as safe there as in the Bank of 
as you now have Government security. 2. It is of ere 
—at your Post-Office. 3. It is open eightthours of each work- 
ing-day. 4, You may put in any sum not less than one shil- 


ling. 5. money. 6. 
ng. will have a fair interest for forteoks, 
forms, or ge; no entrance f 7. You can 


postmasters are forbidden to give 
gi : op 





names of depositors, amoun ’ 
except Post-Office authorilies. 12. Your money will 
be for your use in sickness, the hour of need, or old age.” 


The old * 


































Srrmon 


Henry Ward Beecher.* 


« For we walk by faith, and not by sight.”—2 Con, v. 7. 


— | & 


To walk is to live, in Scripture phrase ; and ths 
deélaration is, We live by faith and not by sight. 
A very worldly man employs his senses more 
than his reason, or his moral sentiments, or his 
religious feelings. His judgment of events that 


transpire is dependent on his sight, or on his 
senses. It may be correct in many respects; but 
it is low, and it does not include many elements 
of truth which belong toa higher way of judging. 
A nobler and higher nature, not disdaining the 
lower truths of tne material world, reported 
through the senses, recognizes higher truths and 
analogies, and comes to guide himself by an in- 


stinctive honor @by the inspirations of love and { 


benevolence ; by the invisible sentiments of con- 
science ; in short, by spiritual truths that are just 
as real as, and transcendently more important 
than, material truths. In its largest acceptation, 
this latter course is faith ; for faith is that term 
which covers the whole ground of things or 
truths which are not discernible by the body, but 
are to be recognized by the soul-power, by the 
reason, and by the moral ‘sentiments. The apos- 
tle would not live by the judgment of his senses. 
He could not have done it, with his disposition and 
nature. He would have died if he had been con- 
strained to use only his senses. Where was 
Jerusalem in his day ? and where the church that 
had been feebly gathered and easily scattered ? 
What was the condition of the cause of Christ in 
the cities where he went? Christians did not 
amount to so much in the principal cities of the 
world as moss does on the sides of the Alleghany. 
They were few ; they were almost inconspicuous ; 
they were of the poorest ; they were loosely organ- ° 
ized. All the elements of society were against 
them. If he had called, one by one, up to the 
stand, as witnesses, the usual repositaries of the 
powers of the world, every one of them would 
have poured discouragement on the cause of the 
Nazarene. Learning would have said, “ There is 
no hope in me ;” and literature would have had 
nothing of inspiration and hope for the triumph of 
Christianity. Civil jurisprudence, and art, and 
political power, and laws, and governments, not 
only were not for, but were mostly against—if not 
directly and openly, yet in their interior spirit, 
against—that eause on which the apostle had em- 
barked his life and every hope. 

It was well, therefore, that he was not obliged 
to live by sight. He had nothing to see but 
disaster, but opposition, but trouble. It was by 
using his higher faculties, by judging of moral 
truths in the light of divine promises, by knowing 
and believing that there was a future to the cause 
of truth and righteousness, which men could 
neither foresee nor tnderstand, and which could 
not be foreseen or understood even by an apostle 
except he rose into the sympathy of God—it was 
thus that he derived encouragement. 

When, then, in its length, and breadth, and 
hight, and depth, the new heaven and the new 
earth in which dwelleth righteousness were ever- 
more before him, and against the roar of the world 
that was, he planted the sweet concords of that 
invisible singing world that is to be, and over 
against all misrule and all jangling contention pf 
the. real world he placed the harmony and the 
ordered march of that coming glory in which his 
soul had the fullest faith, he lived in a vision 
. Which all men could not see. 

Sometimes, in crossing the ferry, you shall find 
that the fog hugs the waier so closely that the 
passengers on the deck can see nowhither; but 
that if you rise to the wheel-house where the 
pilot stands there the fog is so thin that through 
it you can see the whole fair city lying spread out 
before you. 

And so, often, in this world, while the men that 
walk along the surface of the earth, through its 
mists and dusts, can see nothing, they that stand 
up higher, and guide affairs, can look over the 
dust and mist, and see the blessedness of the 
future. And so Paul walked by faith, and not by 
sight; by superior vision, and not by a sensuous 
one. 

The times in which we live, the cause which 
lies so near to ofr hearts, the influences which 
are every day.acting upon us, are tending to the 
employment of our senses, rather than to the 
employment of higher spiritual wisdom. And 
we, perhaps more than at any other time in our 
lives, and certainly as much as any men that 
ever lived and professed to be Christians, need 
the exhortation of-the apostle to live by faith 
more, and by the senses less. We are not only 
prone, but, I had almost said, necessitated, to live 
by the senses ; for there are strong influences that 
incline us powerfully to judge of things by our 
sight, by our earthly and secular judgment. 

The struggle of our day is a physical one of 
extraordinary magnitude, and upon a scale of 
wonderful proportions. It is customary for men 
to say of every conflict in which they are engaged, 
that it transcends every other; but surely, never 
was @ war on 4 continent so vast, and upon a | 
seale so large, as that which is in progress in this | 
country. We are not, then, exaggerating, when | 
we say that probably a conflict so great has never | 
been waged within the bounds of any single | 
nation. : 

The events that are transpiring day by day, fill | 


the mind not only with curiosity, but with the ; 


intensest solicitude; and all these things are | 


working toward the senses, rather than toward 


spiritual vision. There never before was such 
an apparatus to bring home the whole struggle to 
our minds in its physical lineaments. Hitherto, 
in Europe, things were done over and accom- 
plished before tidings came to those who were 
cencerned in them; but now, the telegraph and 
the newspaper every day keep pace with the line 
of conflict through a thousand miles ; and while 
the battle is raging, we are reading of it; while 
the cannons roar, we are learning of the move- 
ments of squadrons, and of the varying play of 
the great contest. We are but afew hours behind 
every defeat and each victory. 

Thus every house and every heart is a daguer- 
rean plate, receiving through the electric wire the 
picture of every step in this war. Never before 
was there such a condition of things ; never was 
there such vast campaigning so promptly reported ; 
never were cutrent events so borne, as it were, by 
the very lightning, to those interested in them. 

We are also pulled down to a sympathy of a 
material and outward kind by the unusual con- 
nection of the community, or rather by the connec- 
tion of the whole community to an unusual degree, 
with the army and its conflicts. It may be said 
that the nerve of the heart ties the community to 

army. We are, by our very affections, 
brought down te the material aspects of this war. 

‘The daily business both of avocation and of 
charity is bringing the outward features of this 
war before us evermore. It ought to be so in 
part; but nevertheless,there is a deadening ten- 
doney in it, and the mind is almost certainly pre- 
pert pr toward the sensuous and physical. 

e are discouraged by the quarrels of generals, 
who never fight well except among themselves ; 
by the Dead Sea of executive imbecility; by the 

Jong succession of invariable defeats, and acci- 
dents of victory; by the wasting of our armies. 
We are discouraged by all 


: manne i 
representations, and we have Samed ‘theadh tp 
dweH in the region and the shadow of death 
looking upon the outside of things. We are dis. 
couraged by divisions at home, by clamors of 
parties, and by the hoarse disco of men 
that croak evil things for liberty, and then labor 
to bring to pass their malign prophecies. The air 
reeks with influences that tend to despondeney, 
and a man that lives by his senses cannot but be 


_— 


* Preached at Plymouth church, Breoklyn, Sunday even. 
fug, Fe’. 1, 1863, Reported for The Independent by T. J. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by 
J. H. Richards, in the Clerk's Office of the United States for 
the Southern District of New York. 
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affected by them. 


His feelings are constantly 


fluctuating. To-day he is confident, and to- 
morrow depressed ; and at | sworn out with 
much suffering, he falls into a sort of benumbed 


or paralyzed condition of mind. Men, under 
such circumstances, are like @ anchored in 
shallow water, and lying careened with the keel 
in the mud, and helpless, till the waters return, 
when they are lifted so that they stand upright 
once more, only, when the tide flows out again, to 


ing i e mud of discouragement, and being 
Titel out of our sunken and helpless condition, 
through all the days that pass over our heads. 

I need not say that to such ns there is an 
occasion, a necessity, of preaChing the truth of the 
apostle. We must live more by faith, and less by 
sight. 

To escape, then, from the power of this lower 
instrument, let us rise to a consideration of .some 
higher views, and see if there is not pasture- 
ground for the mind further up upon the moun- 
tain-sides of promise than any that we have yet 
bfowsed. . 

I. It will help some persons, if they consider 
this conflict as a result of great moral influences, 
ordained of God, and maintained as a part of the 
course of time, and not as a result of special human 
instrumentalities through which it has developed 
itself. 

The divine method of growth in this world is 
by antagonism and conflict ; and that in moral as 
well as in physical things. Since there has been a 
record, the world has béen in disturbance. We 
know that this has been so in respect te-the dis- 
integration ef rocks, in the formation of soils, and 
in the various processes by which organized life 
develops its forces. The method is one of an- 
tagonisms an@ conflicts. And that which is true 
in physical matters, is still more eminently true 
in morals. It has been the case since the world 
had a history that almost nothing has grown in 
peace and by peace, and that nearly every victory 
that has been gained has been paid for by-the 
silver of tears, or by the gold of blood, which has 
been the coinage of God’s commerce in the moral 
spheres of this world. 

The whole history of the rise and progress of 
moral feeling; the history of civilization; the 
history of philosophy that would seem too high for 
the passions ; the history of the mechanic arts, 
that would seem too low for thom, has been one 
of conflict. Every step of progress in this world 
is a birth-pang. , Every step of development has 
been by throes. 

In particular, the progress of the great truths 
that are involved in this conflict, has been emi- 
nently a progress through conflicts. The asser- 
tion and the maintenance of the rights of mankind, 
of the rights of the whole race, of those great nat- 
ural rights with which God endowed men, and of 
which man has for ever been seeking to rob his 
felow, has, since the world began, been in conflict 
with the power of the few. This conflict in 
which we are engaged, therefore, is not one that 
has sprung up suddenly, it is not new, nor has it 
arisen from human passions because it is working 
its way through them. » 

I remember well, when I was a boy, upon one 
bitter windy March morning, as the old button- 
ball trees roared over against my father’s house, 
saying, as I went forth mittened and buttoned and 
pitapat, “I wish every tree was cut down, so that 
it would not be so cold ;” for I heard the wind in 
the trees roaring, and I thought that it was the 
trees that made the wind. Now there are, not 
children fools, but grown-up fools, that say, “ If 
this man was hung, and that man was cut down, 
we would have peace.” As if, because God sends 
his influences through men, they were themselves 
the cause of the influences. It is not the trumpet 
that makes the noise, but the man that blows 
through the trumpet. And no man will succeed 
im putting an end to the great movement that has 
been inaugurated in our day by stretching the 
neck of a Phillips, a Garrison, and a Greeley, 
until he reaches him that speaks through them ; 
and then it may prove again that the crucifixion of 
the highest is the foundation of immortal victories. 
The peculiar significance of this truth, is, it 
seems to me, toward charitablenoss ; for I find my- 
self inclined to a milder judgment of those whom 
I utterly condemn, and who must be overthrown 
for the progress of God’s kingdom, when I consider 
that though they defend an evil cause, and though 
they defend it by evil passions, they are them- 
selves the creatures of influences that are higher 
than themselves. There is a great principle of 
aristocracy that has wrought, and that still 
leavens in the world. Behind the aristocrat is a 
power that is mightier than his will, and he is 
but an instrument of it. Behind the lever of lib- 
erty, and stronger than his conscience, is a divine 
impulse, like a current on the ocean, sweeping 
him tneonsciously and for ever onward. For, 
when a heart beats for liberty, it is Calvary beat- 
itg through it; and when a heart beats for aris- 
tocracy, it is an infernal power that makes use of 
it. The demoniacs rage on the ono side, and the 
Christ, peerless and going to victory, acts on the 
other. And men are but the playthings, the 
merest instruments, of forces that exist around 
about them. 

Hence, ali the repinings and blamings, all the 
shallow imputations of fault and blame to this 
man or that, is as if one should consider the 
sluggish farmers responsible for the tardiness of 
spring. Spring is mightier than the lazy or the 
industrious man. It is the master of them both. 
When, in 1832, that transcendent meteoric 
shower filled the magnificent heavens with won- 
der, ignorant men trembled with dread, and it 
séemed as if nature had broken loose, and had 
hurled a multitude of fiery missiles upon the 
earth. Bu? when the astronomer pronounced it 
to be but a regular phenomenon, in harmony 
with great laws, and demonstrated the certainty 
of its periodical return, and men found that it 
was not a departure from the established course 





of things, all wonder and terror fled, and left 
only admiration. And when we look upon these 
conflicts, the tumultuous heavings of the people, 
if we consider that they are incandescent deprav- 
ities broken loose, we shall be filled with sur- 
prise; but if we consider that there is a great 
course of providence by which good is gained by 
the conflict of good and evil, by which God 
makes light by striking flint on flint, by which he 
brings growth out of disturbances, we begin to 
think that there is regularity where there seems 
to be confusion, and certainty where there seems 
to be chance. 


is in all things by conflict, it may be said that 
the great cause in which our Government is em- 
barked has moved steadily forward for three 
hundred years under perpetual eonflict. It has 
been much in darkness, and often in defeat; and 
yet, on the whole, it has made steady progress 
toward victory ; it has gone on from conquering 
to conquer. 

This is the cause of God. It is the cause of 
mankind against the strong and rich. It is the 
cause ef the governed against their oppressing 
governors. 

That this struggle belongs to this great move- 
ment, is shown from the nature of the Govern- 
ment which we are defending, and whose authority 


historic origin of the institutions and laws of this 
country ; its spirit of liberty ; all the associations 
and memories of its founders; all the legends of 
its earlier days—these are all keyed to liberty. 
Every step you take back of the last fifty 
years is one that is full of disclosures of the 
mest enthusiastic liberty. When the men of the 
Revolution sat in council, they were themselves 
infected with that which was almost the fanati- 
eism of the world. ‘ For in England, in France, 
in Germany, in Italy, (though much suppressed,) 
and even in Spain, there was at that time one 
universal and zealous uprising of men in favor of 
liberty, abd the natural rights of man. Our 
fathers partook of the spirit, and there was but 
one record in the beginning. And the nature of 
the institutions which are gathered together under 
this Constitution are significant of the same thing. 
That man, I think, is parted from his senses, who 
denies that the general nature and intent of this 
Government is the securing of equal justice and 
of liberty upon the basis of the natural rights of 
man. I know some men say that slavery is a 
part of our institutions, and a part of the Consti- 
tution ; that it was recognized, and was inter- 
calated among other principles of this Constitution 
and these institutions. I deny it. I declare that 
this Union, and the Constitution of this Union, 





were formed for justice and for freedom explicitly 
and avowedly, and not for slavery atall. Was 
there no recognition of slavery in them? Yes. 

the country was found a little 
a consultation of physicians 
cut off; and they 





careen as before. We are, as it were, alternately. 


Il. While the method of progress in this world ' 


is to be restored unbroken on this continent. The 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


such that the wen would 
fore it = let alone. oa 
opinion g wen began to ’ 
and grow, and crowd the head one side, a -de- 
clare that it was the equal of the natural organs 
of the body; and now it has assumed such pro- 
ions that itis proposed by politieians, for the 
safety of the body, to cut the head off, and make 
room for the wen! New England i# to go out, 
that slavery may come in! 5 
There never was a greater misconception of 


the constitution and the tendencies of ong 
5 anc 
from 


ut so fa 


facts than that which leads to the statement that |: 


slavery is a part of the Constitution, or a part of 


our. institutions. Our fathers, almost-te @ man, - 


ordained this Government for justice and liberty + 
and they did so in the full faith that it would after 
a few years have an unimpeded administration, 
without any local conflicts whatsoever. It was 


» the oversight of their day, and the accident of 


ours, that it has been contrary to this. Never- 
theless, I hold that the original design of this 
Government was to secure the liberty of man an 
the rights of the common people. However much 
they may have been perverted and warped, I 
declare still that the essential principles of our 
institutions were such as, if carried out, would 
give freedom to the whole of mankind, 

If now we add to the original nature and intent 
of our Government the fact that this great conflict 
has developed a secondary movement that was not 
anticipated nor designed even by the extremest 
advocates of liberty two years ago ; if we add the 
fact that this conflict has inaugurated a secondary 
movement for the emancipation of four millioas 
of men, it gives greater force and positiveness to 
the analogies which go to show that the. struggle 
in which we are engaged is moving in the chan- 
nel and in the same direction of that great conflict 
which for three hundred years has been steadily 
progressing, lifting up the low, and briaging down 
the high, and making thrones to acknowledge—123 
the throne of France acknowledges—that they 
stand not by the grace of God, but by the permis- 
sion of the common people. For thefs is not one 
of the thrones in Europe that to-day’stands as it 
stood two hundred years ago, or one hundred 
years ago. They now are obliged either directly 
or indirectly to acknowledge their allegiance to 
the people—for the people reign as much as 
thrones, and thrones are obliged to acknowledge 
their allegiance to the people, as mpch as the 
people are to the great ruling power. And thrones 
grow weaker every fifty years, while the com- 
mon people grow stronger. 

Now, this conflict in our country is a part of 
that great movement which was inaugurated so 
long ago ; and for a person to judge by sight and 
not by faith in looking at the present state of this 
nation, is to go at right-angles to the analogies of 
three hundred years. There is a course of provi- 
dence in this world ; and are we to suppose that 
after it has moved in one direction for three’ cen- 
turies, it is going contrary to its analogies and 
tendencies? By faith I have more confidence 
than I could have by any sight, in the issues of 
this continent. 

It may seem as though this were a tenuous 
hope ; as though it were the faintest painting of 
poetic enthusiasm upon an ever-changing cloud ; 
as though it were an imaginary light that flits and 
fades before the eye can drink itin. As if the 
divinest truths were not effluent and intangible in 
their nature. As if the noblest men—prophets 
and apostles and martyrs and confessors—of every 
age, had not been obliged to live by the sight of 
inward faith, rather than by anything tangible 
and definite to the outward senses. Nevertheless, 
the world has grown. There never has been an 
age when men have aot taunted, and said, “ Where 
is your God? Where is your Providence? 
Where is your victory of the right over the 
wrong?” ‘Phere has never been an age in which 
hoofed men have not trodden down sacred things, 
and said, “Where is the witness of a higher 
power that is opposed to evil?” God’s sentences 
against the wicked are not always speedily exe- 
cuted; and yet though he moves slowly, and 
wraps himself in mystery, he moves. He is seon 
in the changing of laws ; he is seen in ever-grow- 
ing civilization, and in the refinements of the 
earth. For God’s kingdom comes as summer 
comes through the many conflicting days of spring. 
And who loses faith im summer because of the 
changes and obseurations of March and April 
days ? How often, in April, are tender plants and 
flowers burnt and seared by untimely and cruel 
frosts! For winter will not depart willingly. 
Having had possession of its icy, throne for 
months, it will not give up to springhend summer 
without conflicts. But when there eye freer and 
snows, can you find men who say, “ There will 
not be summer any more?” Is there a,manithet 
cannot say, “ By all the experiences and analogies 
of my years, I know, in spite of frosts and snows, 
that summer is coming, when no frost or snow can 
touch plant or flower.” The sun stands behiad 
all phenomena, and as it rolls around it will 
surely bring in summer. And in the midst of dis- 
asters and conflicts, I say that God’s purposes are 
accomplishing themselves, and that God is rolling 
the Sun of Righteousness throughout the world, 
which will bring summer toward the earth. We 
have never seen it yet. We see March days; but 
even April has not yet come to this poorrace. We 
know that it is advancing, however: not by my 
knowledge or any man’s wisdom, though God is 
pleased to use that ; not by my zeal or your enthu- 
siasm, except as God lends them to us ; but by 
God’s wisdom and power. Because God’s Word 
is set upon it, and becanse it has been written for 
three hundred years in providences and events, 
therefore I believe that summer is on its way to 
us. And I believe that this struggle in our day 
is part and parcel of that victorious march that 
shall go sounding on to celebrate its victories be- 
fore the temple of the New Jerusalem. 

There is another view of many that might be 
presented. If there be any one thing that is es- 
tablished in this world, it seems to me that it is 
that whatever thing is great, whatever thing is in 
eonflict for great results, approaches its victory 
through sufferings. Suffering is the parallel of 
vietory. The expiatory suffering of Christ for 
mankind is but the illustrious type of ten thou- 
sand indications and analogies throughout the 
world. Embodied into the very structure of cre- 
ation is the principle of suffering for the things 
that are worth having. And the higher you go, 
the more you suffer. 

It is very curious to see how this doeirine of 
suffering begins and ends. From the lowest form 
of animal existence to the highest, the law of one 
compelling another to suffer for its sake is opera- 
tive. Animals eat animals that are organized to 
provide them with suitable food. Plants prepare 
material for animals, and animals eat them. And 
all through the animal kingdem is witnessed the 
infliction of suffering for the sake of living, one 
above another. But when you pass the line that 
divides the animal and the spiritual, suffering 
does not stop, but we suffer for others, instead of 
making them suffer for us. And here we have 
the prineiple of divine suffering. God suffered 
for the sake of the world; and what you gain of 
moral good, you gain at the price of moral guffer- 
ing. We see this illustrated in the suffering of 
the mother for the child ; of the brother and sister 
for each other ; of friend for friend. He that lifts 
another up, lifts him by suffering. The condition 
of living to do good, is that you shall sufter for 
the good that you do. And therefore, when the 
ambitious sons of Zebedee, led by their more am- 
bitious mother, came to Christand said, “ Grant unto 
us that we may sit one on thy right hand and one 
on thy left in thy kingdom,” he said to them, “ Can 
you drink of the cup that I drank of ? and be bap. 
tized with the baptism that I am baptized with?” 
They thought to be made prime-minister and sec- 


' retary alongside of Christ in his new kingdom ; 


and he said, “ Advancement in my kingdom is 
through suffering : can you partake of the suffering 
by which I am to do the good that is before me ?” 

Now, as suffering is the parallel of victory, 
consider whether we have suffered more than we 
ought to be expected to for the achievement of so 
great a good as that which we have in prospect. 
The imagination staggers, the reason lays down 
the burden as too heavy, when we attempt to 
conceive of the greatness of that divine blessing 
which shall come to this continent when, after 50 
long a time, the barbarism of oppression shall be 
driven out of our land, and harmony and reeti- 
tude and liberty and mutual love shall be estab-, 
lished in its place. Who can leok down the ways 
of time and compute the material power and 
wealth of this nation which would follow such a 
blessing, to say nothing of its effects upon civili- 
zation, and of its influences upon our interior 
economy. And its fruits would not stop with 
us ; for I look this country as a tower lifted 
up. And the*bell that rings for our liberties, 
rings for the liberties of all the world, and will 
be heard in every dungeon and prison, and wher- 


But it was thought that the strength of : 


and liberty, as much for its missionary results 


‘upon the world, as for its benefits upon our own 
selves. And yet, who can paint the fruits that it 


rotten beams, and planks covered with all the 














is a shackle, Th e hour that witnesses | 
ictories, is fale ‘tokens of the world's 
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le oppression, and its establishment in justice 


would shower upon us and ours ? 

Imagine the contrast between the condition of 
this country if it should be given over to oppres- 
sion, and its condition if it is preserved, as I be- 
lieve it will be, for liberty. 

Where is the Dante that can go through the 
Inferno of slavery, and paint its horrible scenes, 
when the Dead Sea of oppression shall extend its 
limits, beating on the shores ef the Gulf, and 
sweeping westward through a malign atmosphere 
to the Pacific? Who can probe the sore, or form 
any conception of the anatomy of the state of 
things which will exist in this land, when a king- 
dom shall have been established in our time and 
under our auspices, based upon the most detest- 
able of all tyrannical doctrines that the earth 
ever knew, that even Europe has vomited out, 
and that the Czar himself cannot endure? 
The old cast-off, blood-stained garments of 
tyrants are to-day seen on the shoulders of our 
new-fangled legislators of the South. And with 


filth of the Old World’s oppression, these miser- 
able tatterdemalions propose to build a temple to 
God on these shores. May the devil hate them! 
Ged abhors them already ! 

And, on the other hand, who, looking down the 
future ; who, looking through the vista of time, 
ean take in the proportions of that wondrous pros- 
perity which shall spring up in our midst, when 
there is not, between ocean and ocean, and be- 
tween lakes and Gulf, one that sighs under bond- 
age, and whea throughout the whole land all men 
shall be free, and shall have the consciousness of 
freedom? And by freedom I do not imply a state 
of things in which all shall in every respect be 
even and on a dead level; for this would be im- 
possible in our earthly aendition. In human 
society, gradations are a part of the provision of 
divine wisdom and mercy ; and to the end of time 
there will be a subordination of the lower to the 
higher all the way from the bottom to the top ; 
but they will be affiliated by the laws of love, and 
under the laws of justice, instead of the many 
being unjustly held down by the selfish power of 
the few. And who can tell, with any degree of 
exactitude, even taking the imagination to be a 
statistical gatherer; what are to be the rich fruits 
of education, what are to be the benign victories 
of religion, and-what is to be the bounty of joy 
and blessedness of our people, if this continent is 
<r from the dreadful fate which threatens 
it 

Now, have we suffered enough for the magni- 
tude of the blessing that is before us? Have we 
had our Gethsemane and Calvary, by which the 
nation is to be redeemed? Ah! that there may 
be a rising, let the grave be opened, letgthe stone 
be put upon the mouth thereof, and let the fair 
form of Liberty be inclosed therein. Let her die, 
that she may arise again, and come forth bright 
as the morning, and unclouded as the victorious 
sun, to triumph over her crucifiers, and ascend 
her throne, that she may reign for evermore. 

It is upon such views as these, then—views 
that are founded, not on facts that the senses can 
gather, but upon the revealed counsels and pur- 
poses of God, upon the analogies and tendencies 
of past ages, upon the course of events in our 
own time, and upon those prophesies and great 
moral truths which are set forth in the Bible, and 
are deep in the faith and confidence of Christians 
—it is upon these that I stand and say, Let 
fear be gone! Away with doubt! Doubt is a 
temptation of the devil. Let no man doubt. 
Brethren, it is treason to doubt. It is treason to 
lose your enthusiasm. No days are so cold as 
thawing days, because the sun sucks the heat out 
of you to dissolve the snow with. And the rea- 
son why you are chilly is that the heat is being 
sucked out of you by the thawings that are going 
on around about you. Do not give way to your 
sensations because there seem to be lingering 
and unexplained delays; becausd there is tor- 

idity where there should be life; because there 
1s slowness where there should be energy and 
alacrity ; because Liberty does not serve herself as 
well as she should. 

Oh, if I could have had things as I wauted 
them, I would have had Liberty, when she was 
assailed by slavery, instantly rid herself of the 
hideous monster by her irresistible strength. I 
would have had hor show how strong she was of 
heart and hand, that all the world might ece 
slavery struek dewn by one siligie Dlow, and 
Liberty left unharmed. But it must needs be 
that she should suffer. They would have had 
their Christ born high; but he was born in a 
stable. They would have had him born of 
princely loins ; but he was born of a woman who 
was rejected and cast out. They would have 
had him crowned; but he only wore thorns. 
They would have had him greater than death ; 
but death was stronger than he, and he laid down 
everything, and was victorious by submission. 
And I would have had slavery brought to a 
speedy and ignominious end, while Liberty sur- 
vived, holding in her right hand the scepter of 
victory, by which she should dash her enemies 
to pieces, as by an iron rod ohe dashes to pieces 
a potier’s vessel. But God has ordered that Lib- 
erty should suffer. She has beep degplsed, and 
disrobed, and brought to shame. Her nakedness 
is made to appear. She is expiating the sins of 
this people; and with blood—your blood, my 
blood, our sons’ blood. We are redeeming this 
nation from its sin. Not according to the way in 
which we meant, but according to the way in 
which God meant, the redemption is coming. 

And as for me, I take hold by faith of the 
promises of the future and the upward tendency 
of things, and nothing in this world shall shake 
me. I take hold of God’s throne, and let him 
tear me from that refuge who can. I believe in 
God’s Word and providences; I believe in a 
glorious time to come ; I believe we are advanc~ 
ing toward a better state; nor shall defeat, nor 
intestine divisions, nor hight, nor depth, ror length, 
nor breadth, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor anything, separate me from this faith of 
human liberty which I have through Christ Jesus 
my Lord, who died for the world, himself being 
poor, and becoming the Savior of the poor. We 
are coming to another glorious and unparalleled 
victory in the great course of human rights, and 
of the elevation of the low and degraded. Tr 

Therefore stand, Christian brethren. This is 
no time to cast away confidence in God. Gird up 
yourloins. Light your lamps. Put in more oil 
of faith. Rest not in your own confidence, but 
in your confidence of God. Hope, hope, and you 


shall be saved by hope. God grant it. Amen. 
EEE 
UNITED STATES ee COMMIS- 


BY ARCHIBALD RUSSELL. 


Tur question is asked, Why multiply associations 
for the benefit of the soldier, when so many are 
already in active operation? The Christian Com- 
mission claim that they occupy peculiar and distinct- 
ive ground, that they represent on a broad platform 
the religious community, and are doing acceptable 
service to God, and efficient service to the army.. 

It is evident that the wants and energies of the 
soldier, exposed to the malaria and dissipation of 
camp life, and to the casualties of battle, are not ade- 
quately provided for by Government. Even the San- 
itary Commission, that has been doing such a noble 
and beneficial work, does not attempt to provide for 
the spiritual and religious life of the soldier. The 
Christian Commission attempts to relieve the phys- 
ical wants, while it attends more especially to the 
spiritual condition of the army, by the following 
machinery : 

It sends unpaid delegates to the battle-field and 
camp. From Philadelphia 356 delegates have been 
seni—tmany of them more than once. These dele- 
gates are earnest Christian men, willing to give their 
time and service for their country’s good. They go 
down to the field, aid the sick and wounded, comfort 
and pray with the dying, and minister consolation to 
the sick. They carry with them no bag- 
gage save a blanket, but they take supplies for the 
comfort of the wounded, and religious reading for 
the convalescent. In very many cases these dele- 
gates’have spent six or eight days on the battle-field 
without once changing their clothes. All this is vol- 
untary service by educated and reliable men. 

The Christian Commission appeals to the Chris- 









/ pation. think I should hail the}) 
: eansing of this Government from its abomin- , 


m tter, 
the navy, x 


economical rates, for 
ch will be personally dis- 


~ Commission has secu through Mr. Geo. 
H. Stuart, the free use psa the canis and 
telegraph in the United Sts d the Government 
‘stands pledged to rénder” assistance in its 
power. | 

This is ‘the work, and these.the facilities for ac- 
complishing it. The New York Committee consists 
of men well known, often tried, and not found want- 
ing. Hts present organization has only jusf been 
completed, and the result it effects must depend on 
the support it receives and the exertions of its offi- 
cers. By an ment with the Philadelphia 
Commission, the care of and supply of all the armies 
on the coast and of the naval expeditions sent South, 
has been assigned to the New York Committee, who 
are bracing themselves for the work. Communica- 
tions should be sent to No. 5 Bible House, New 
York. ’ 

NEW YORK COMMITTEE. 

Wx. E. Dovaz, Ghairman. Jamzs M. Brown, Treasurer. 


Sarem H. Waxzs, Vice-Ch’n. Jas. C. Houpen, Rec. Secretary. 
Frep. G. Fostex, Chairman, Ex-Com. 


Russex1 8. Coox, , Ex-Com. 

David Hoadley, “y Walter S. Griffith, 
Jonathan Sturges, H. Dyer, T. C. Doremus, 
Jno. T. Johnston, Arch, Russell, Fletcher Harper, 
L. B. Woodruff, M. K. Jessup, Smith Sheldon, 
Nathan Bishop, James W. Beekman, Henry K. Bull, 

David Terry. 

Nsw Yorx, January 26, 1863. 
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A PICTURE OF WESTERN LIFE. 
BY MRS, C. M. KIRKLAND. 


VERMILLION CO., ILLINOIS. 
To tax Eprrors or Tus INDEPENDENT: 

You must expect no winter pictures from this re- 
gion at present, for we are and have been, for the two 
months last past, in the most languid, the softest, 
and the dirtiest phase of early spring weather. The 
south wind which has obstinately prevailed seems to 
have had alf the life and sptrit taken out of it by 
blowing over rebeldom. Would we might give them 
a genuiné nor’wester in return, nipping, eager, cut- 
ting, and purifying. Not long since, I heard a patri- 
otic gentleman decline Carolina potatoes, for the 
reason that he hated everything that came from the 
South. If he could see the prairie-mud,—six inches 
of thick ink just now,—his prejudices against South- 
ern influences would be confirmed. There is nothing 
else that comes to us direct from heaven that we 
receive with so little patience, or so much fault-find- 
ing, as weather that does not suit our purposes. In 
most of our vexations and trials there is some medium 
—evil intention, or accident, or what not—on which 
we can lay the blame, and so give vent to our un- 
pleasant feelings. But with regard to the weather, 
as no human agency can possibly intervene, we 
inaugurate an imaginary official, whom we call “ the 
Clerk of the Weather,” and then treat him as we do 
our Cabinet officers, 7. e., make him the scapegoat of 
our disappointments. But, after all, the rain and 
the wind, the frosty sleet and the snow, come from 
just where the sunshine comes from, and we had 
better make all our calculations on their vicissitudes, 
and provide ourselves with*occupation that shall 
render us, in some degree at least, independent of 
them. 

To the eye, the present condition of the prairies is 
certainly anything but attractive. Instead of the 
wholesome, cleansing, cheerful snow, which at this 
season generally covers @ multitude of sins in the 
landscape, we have had a succession of drenching 
rains, rattling against the windows and on the] roof 
like summer showers, and turning roads and fields 
alike into lakes, on which the wind raises waves that 
make quite a show in the first sunshine afterwards. 
This would be pretty enough in its way, but for its 
bordering of deep black mud, and the certainty that 
after the waters subside, the whole region will be of 
the same dreary hue. I suppose this rising and sub- 
siding, like those of the Nile, bring fertility in their 
train; but seeing that corn is so plenty that some 
people burn it for fuel, and others let it lie on the 
field all winter, for the cattle and swine to forage 
upon, not thinking it “pays for gathering,” 
it would be pleasanter, to say the least, to have a 
little less fertility and a good deal more comfort. The 
roads have been impassable this winter; farmers 
cannot bring their produce to market, and that throws 
the railroads out of a jaree een of their business. 
Then, while wagons cannot ttavel, the women do 
not go shopping, (at least not so much,) and so the 
storekeepers grow cross, and find time to eriticise, 
and, of course, to find fault with, the Government. 
The ladies do occasionally venture through the deep 
mire on horseback, but they cannot bring butter and 
eggs to exchange for “store-goods,” and therefore 
make but slender “trades.” Clover is coming up all 
along the roadsides; a cottonwood tree near my 
window has two or three times thought it was 
spring, and begun to open out its buds; fresh eggs 
are as plenty as they are in New York at Easter,.and 
the farmers are afraid to kill pork lest it should spoil 
on their hands. 

So this is evidently not the time to see or tell of 
winter in the prairies. 

The Illinois farmer is a queer fellow. Full of 
energy, he is yet so proud that he despises the delv- 
ing and steady industry on which wealth depends in 
the older states. He likes money, but he wears an 
air of sovereign indifference about earning it. His 
fences may be so poor that his fields entertain all 
the stray animals of the neighborhood, but he says, 
“There’s plenty for all, and it don’t pay to be bother- 
ing with fences.” His cattle and pigs are cut to 
pieces by the railroad trains, but he “ can’t help it! 
they will run there.” He scratches over a vast ex- 
tent of ground, gets half a crop, and sits down per- 
fectly contented, though the other half might have 
been had for a very litile extra trouble. He has a 
poor “ shackly” barn, and his barn-yard may be a pool, 
but he will not dig an outlet, even though there be a 
deep railroad drain within ten rods—“ it is too much 
trouble!” His standard of home cemfort is rather 
low, and you will find when you go to visit him that 
you must climb over the fence in front of his door, 
as a gate would be too troublesome. Inside the 
dwelling comforts are so scarce that you may sus- 
pect poverty as well as carelessness. But no! there 
is money in bank, and very probably a cupboard full 
of silver cups and other nice things, prizes from 
fairs and cattle-shows. 

One cause for the apparent thriftlessness of farmers 
is the great price of labor here. What a man and 
his sons cannot do with their own hands, lies undone 
because a hired man, of whatever capacity, requires 
such wages as can only be earned by one at once 
faithful and capable. As few of the men who will 
work out for wages are very competent, it becomes 
a question whether the work is worth doing at such 
cost. Thirty-five dollars a month is the wages of a 
common teamster or farm laborer of average skill; 
and no one, however poor, would work under twenty 
dollars. A boy of sixteen gets thirteen dollars and 
his board, and, according to Eastern ideas of work 
and wages, earns about eight. Labor, skilled and 
unskilled, is the great want of this state. Can it be 
that there is any suffering from want in the great 
cities? Oris it that poor people will rather starve 
or steal than emigrate to regions where, while pro- 
visions are cheap, labor is paid at the very highest 
price ? "Domestic service, sewing, and laundry-work 
for women, and for men everything that strong arms 
can do, goes a-begging here, spite of the offer of ex- 
cellent pay. Whoever does perform service at these 
high prices, feels that he confers a favor on his em- 
ployer, and pockets his money with supreme cool- 
ness. Carpenters and blacksmiths are as scarce as 
four-leaved clovers; the shoe and boot-maker is a 
most important person ; and where so many barrels 
are needed for flour, pork, sorghtim-syrup, and, alas! 
whisky, the cooper is a king. The best beef is six 
cents a pound ; eggs ten cents a dozen even now, in 
mid-winter, and this is about double the summer 
price. Flour is just now six ther high, 
because the roads make it scarce. But other pro- 


ducts of the mill are cheap enough to make up fer 
that. 
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of vegetation vies with boundless mineral wealth in 
inviting a high-toned intellectual pepulation; all, 
alas! rendered abortive for want of a higher tone ang 
a more comprehensive intelligence. .. That bounteous 


mainly settled by people born in still more benighted 
regions, and bred in mean hatred and natural fear of 
the colored race, there and abused. Itis te 
be hoped that the benign Light,“ which lighteth every 
man that cometh inte the world,” will ere long con- 
quer the worse than Cimmerian darkness that settles 
on men’s souls. “ Now’s the day and now the hour” 
for driving back into forgotten shades the inhuman 
prejudices of the Past. This glorious state—nay, 
even the cryptic precincts of “ Egypt”—can boast toe 
many “righteous men,” too many truly noble and 
enlightened souls within its limits, for us to despair of 
her entire regeneration. Let us not believe that Mi- 
nois judges will long be permitted to decide that a 
school-teacher has no claim for his wages for a win- 
ter’s work because. he is found to have a tinge of 
black blood in his veins! It is better to have it in 
one’s veins than in one’s heart! ; 





BLACK MONARCHISTS 


AND MANW-COLORED DEMOCRATS AND REPUBLICANS. 
BY AN ENGLISHMAN, 


A sHorrt time since an American reviewer calculated 
that there were “ two or three British men” who had 
some knowledge and correct feeling in respect to 
American affairs. The reviewer, in common with 
many others, appeared to assume that all which he 
did not know was non-existent. There is, indeed, 
almost as great a want everywhere of international 
knowledge and of neighborly acquaintance as there is 
of true self-knowledge. To the Britisher, immense 
and almost insurmountable are the obstacles to the 
attainment of a knowledge of American things. 
Does he see an American newspaper ?—it tells him 
next to nothing, unless he reads it for years; and 
what Englishman does that? For of course the paper 
treats of what is local and current. It assumes, and 
justly, that a world of facts, historical, legislative, 
personal, and political, are known to the American 
reader. Then the nomenclature of the Americaa 
newspaper is worse than heathen Greek even to an 
educated and intelligent Englishman. The party 
designations, local, state, and general, design or ex- 
plain nothing. They are often grotesque, (and 60 
bemean American discussions,) and, when terms com- 
mon to the English language are employed, they are 
often used in a contrary sense to that which they 
express and convey in England. In England, the Radi- 
eal, by long years of labor and suffering and loss, 
effected a victory for his country over the cor- 
rupt and corrupting oligarchy; he, so to speak, 
and measurably, “ Americanized” his country. The 
Radical originated and directed an elevating and 
purifying power. Of course, Tories and corruptionists 
labored hard to make the term odious, and, with a 
curious perversity, it is so accepted from them in the 
United States. So in England, the Abolitionist is 
the highest type of man: his work the glorious 
capital ef the great national column. In the United 
States, Abolitionist and Mad Dog would seem to be 
synonymous terms. Then, in Eurepe and England, a 
Democrat means a democrat. In the United States 
it would seem to mean Oligarch, and the tools and 
dupes of oligarchs. In Europe, Republican and Dem- 
ocrat are popularly used as equivalent terms. In 
America, there would seem to be Republicans of many 
colors, and of no color at all; most of them would 
seem to be “black,” with a sprinkling of illegiti- 
mates, and “light complected.” These are mere 
hints respecting just one or two of the hundreds of 
stumbling-blocks and impassible barriers, which cast 
down and utterly bar the way of the enterprising and 
intelligent Britisher who may be ambitious of getting 
some understanding of American things, which, if 
recognized in the United States, might help to 
diminish intervention un-charities. 

All this, however, is merely prelusive, and humbly 
apologetical for British ignorance—ignorance only to 
be equaled by that of certain congeners, who, happily, 
or for their comfort and complacency, have no sus- 
picion of their want of knowledge, or of the extent to 
which America is a great unknown. It was intended 
merely to introduce a new variety of the genus homo, 
which may have some interest for the United States 
at this hour. As there are, it would seem, Black 
Republicans, so there have been, and are, Black 
Monarchists, in the British Empire ;—may we say, 
foreshadowing the Black Monarchy of that Southera 
and slave empire which is (?) to be?—the great 
Western Algeria, with Davis Dey ? 

To be precise ; on the 40th of October, in the year 
1818, Lord Grenville, one of the ablest and most hon- 
orable of British statesmen, wrote a private letter to 
hig ambitions nephew, the Marquis of Buckingham. 
That letter, with many others, making six volumes, 
afford a glimpse at the secret history of the courts and 
cabinets of Geo. III., and his two successors. These 
private and confidential political letters were given, 
or rathere were sold, to the world, by the discredited 
and ruined late Duke of Buckingham. Of this private 
letter, of more than forty years since, we make a 
short extract. 

Thus, then, wrote the old statesman, Lord Gren- 
ville, to the young oligarch, the Duke, his nephew ; 
the topics briefly touched are, Figurine Biack Mon- 
ARCHISTS ; CL4aMOROUS SLAVE-OWNERS; AND A WAR IN 
CEYLON : 

“T do not wonder that the black regiments are 
included in the military reductions, because the 
struggle would naturally be made, that on given 
numbers, the proportion of British force should not be 
lessened, by keeping up the blacks; and because I 
also know how clamorous the planters are about those 
corps. But I am, on the other hand, persuaded that, 
for operations, whether for attack or defense, in the 
Weat Indies, each of our trained and disciplined 
corps of blacks is worth three or four of Europeans. 
And if we are to have a war in Ceylon, I know not 
any troops so fit for it as these were.” 

This week we have a suggestion of the peculiar 
fitness of black british soldiers to guard criminals 
and convicts, in a penal colony, which the writer 
earnestly recommends should be settled in Western 
Africa. 

Let him that readeth understand. D1rano-Norr. 





THE ALABAMA. 


RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NEUTRALS. 








Tuer ease of the Alabama is being discussed, and, 
by some, it is being done in a juridical spirit. But, 
as it would appear, the ground is not common, o 
rather, the facts accepted are not the same on both 
sides of the Atlantic. In the United States, it seems 
that it is assumed that the Alabama left the Mersey 
a full-armed ship ; in England, it is known that she 
left without having guns or any material ef war. 
This greatly abates the force of the reclamations 
from the United States. One able writer has at- 


law, relating to neutrals and belligerents, irrespect- 
ive of the special case of the Alabama, but which 
would come within their comprehension. Ile argues 
that the elementary and universal principle which 
lies at the root of the whole question of the rela- 
tions between a neutral nation and belligerents, is 
the absolute title of the neutral sovereignty to im- 
munity, whether as it regards its territory or its 
prerogatives, from the interference of belligerent 
operations of any kind. This is applied to the neu 
tral subject as well as to the belligerent. The jurist 
advances from this, that a violation of neutral rights, 
or a capture made within the limits of the neutral, is 
void, but only at the suit of the neutral. No bellig- 
’ t nor can suffer wrong in the terri- 


‘ against the 
English Government ; Soe? eae eee 
hace acquired no right to reparation.” ; 
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armed ship, equipped and sent forth from the port of 
a seutral, by subjects, or the agents of a belligerent, 
it would be a grave offense against the neutral 
‘state, and in England be against the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act, and “the injured belligerent would be 
justly entitled to regard the professing neutral as in 
reality the ally of his foe.” The Alabama has errone- 
ously been described as leaving the Mersey armed, 
‘and has been called, with no little looseness, a British 


‘pirate ; but it would seem that she has a good title 


to that designation, from having fraudulently and 
forcefully been armed and equipped, not in the Mersey, 
but im the waters of a neutral power—Portugal. 





GEN. BURNSIDE'S SPEECH. 


{Wz make the following extract from Gen. Burnside’s 
speech at Cooper Institute, N. Y., last Sunday evening, 
before the U. 8, Christian Commission.) 





You may expect me to say a few words in refer- 
ence to the condition of the army with which I have 
been. so lately identified. A wrong impression is 
existing in the community with reference to that con- 
-dition. Some persons are impressed with the idea 
that that army is in a demoralized state. 
not the case. The soldiers are as brave as ever they 
were. They are well clothed, well fed, well armed, 
and, as long as they are well, are able to take care of 
themselves. Our officers are becoming more experi- 
enced every day. There is no demoralization in the 
field which the conversation in the street and in 
private circles would indicate. There is not that 
adherence to any special principle, to pe rag set of 
men, or laws, or parties among the soldiers, as some 
people indicate. ey remember and appreciate, and 
feel that while it is noble and grand to entertain 
personal friendship and personal love for their com- 
mander, they at the same time fully realize that it is 
ignominious aud low to give a blind adherence to 
any man, to. any name, or to any specific line of 
policy, either political or military. They are in the 
field to give their whole strength and energy in sup- 
por@of the Government. We make mistakes here at 
home which probably have done some harm, and yet 
to no great extent, and might do more if pursued, 
but I think that our people in the main, when they 
find themselves wrong, will generally right them- 
selves, and J think this mistake will be righted. Many 
discouraging letters have been written to soldiers in 
the field. We should try to correct that, and write 
encouraging letters. Many discouragig: speeches 
have been made, and in some cases public journalists 
Wave written discouraging paragraphs, which have 
fallen under their eyes, and some discouragi 
pamphlets have been written and sent to the soldiers. 
All these things have done harm, and many conver- 
sations related to thera take place with the soktiers. 
J heard a man in Washington the other day, near me 
—he did not know me; I was in citizen’s dress, 
and. he was tea@ing to half a dozen admirers 
about him—say wat he wished and hoped to see 
the guillotine established again—he wanted to see 
the heads rolling from the bloek by the thousand. I 
heard another man, who was trying to show some 
special enthusiasm in favor of the Government— 
the Administration—and he was doing the Admin- 
istration harm at the time. I heard another man, 
coming in the cars last night, talking to a soldier, 
and he talked in a strain that I cri treasonable. 
He was trying to impress this soldic* with the idea 
that he ought not to return to his duty in the field— 
that this war had become a political war—that the 
President of the United States, only he used a very 
opprobrious epithet in speaking of him, was fight- 
ing for a political party—that these men were being 
eacrificed in the field for that purpose. This was 
wrong. That soldier did not seem to believe 
it. He did not seem to be of the same opinion, and 
i prayed that he would not be. There are mistakes 
in our private circle and in our intercourse every way. 
I think, at the same time, we should entertain opin- 
ions with reference to the policy of the Government. 
It is our duty to be temperate in our expressions, and 
use all the powers that we have within the limits of the 
Constitution to do our duty to the Government as it 
now is. We are fightias against the people of the South 
simply because they did not want to live undera 
President elected in accordance with the Constitution 
of the United States, and I know we would be doing 
very wrong to think for one moment, of course, of 
attempting to force the Government of the United 
States to give up what the Consitution gives it the 
right todo. The President of the United States has 
a right to maintain such people about him as he 
pleases. The Constitution gives him that. He has 
been elected for four years ; half of his termis gone ; 
if the people don’t like him, at the end of four years 
they can change their policy. I do not meah to say 
by this that the people do not like him. I do not 
express my opinion. But these are the things that 
are demoralizing the army in the field—but they are 
not demoralizing it to any great extent. I am sure 
of that. It is demoralized probably no more than 
any large army in the field has been some time during 
its existence. And, now you “will pardon me if I 
simply close my remarks with the expression to you 
ef my earnest and high appreciation of the value of 
the labors .of your association, and I shall constantly 
pray to God that you may be prospered in this great 
work that.is before you, and that our€rmies in the 
field may be strengthened for the work that is before 
them, and that our f;overnment may be established in 
purity and peace. 

Gen. Burnside sat down amid repeated applause. 








Aeligions Yntelligence. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


HOME MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

We condense a few interesting items from The 
Home Missionary for Februry, only regretting that 
we have not room for much more of the same sort 
that lies before us : 


OREGON—Daties.—Rev. T. Condon rejoices in 
the erection of a neat house of worship, 30 by 50 feet, 
by his congregation, in that rapidly improving place. 
The house is already inelosed, and is painted outside, 
and they are hoping to get it finished this season. 
He adds : 

“* We now have a flourishing Sabbath-school of over thirty 
scholars. My Bible-class in the afternoon, as before ex- 

lained, varies from a simple Bible-class exercise to a lec- 

re At our last communion there were added to our num- 
ber three persons by letter and one by profession. Tiree 
others intended to“*have united, whose ietters did not reach 
usin time. These and others intend tojoinus at our next 
communion. There are eight or ten who may do 80.” 

CALIFORNIA—Santa Cruz.—Rev. W.' 0. Bart- 
lett, who has labored above two years at the pluce, 
describes the trials of last year, from floods and sick- 
ness, but finds his field enlarging and his congrega- 
tion increasmg. He says: 

“ We confidently assumed, that at this date our pecuniai 
increase would make us independent. It pleases Go: to di- 
rect otherwise. The flood was his. It carried of $100,000 
ef property in this parish, and the loss of business conse- 

uent on the stoppage ef mills was nearly as great. Some 
ve not been replaced ; ethers will commence in a few 
weeks. Wesent two companies of soldiers to do service for 
the country. One is at Fort Yuma, the other near Salt Lake. 
They would much rather be in the thickest of the fight, but 
the Government needed them at these stations. They are 
the men, however, who chased the secessionists out of Ari- 
zona. Many of these men were from my congregation. 
Some have already been sent back to be buried here. We 
are therefore in the wzr.” 


KANSAS—Torgeka.—A year ago we had hoped to 
have become self-sustaining by this time. But at 
present it is not possible. Some of our most effi- 
cient members are in the tield, and among them our 
Sunday-school superintendent, who enlisted under 
the last call, and also one of our trustees, who had 
aided us Very much in the financial business of the 
ehurch. We feel their loss. But I could not say 
“ Stay,” for I believe they both entered the army 
frem a conviction of duty. One is now first lieuten- 
ant and the other orderly sergeant in the Kansas 
llth. ' Another of our members is colonel of an Indi- 
ana regiment.—Rev. P. Me Vickar. 

Bururneron-—The recent call for volunteers has 
again diminished the already sparse population of 
this region, and no section feels tue evil more than 
the neighborhood abeve-named. From one family a 
‘father and two sons have been absent for more than 
@ year; and recently a third and last son has enlis‘ed. 
But now the mother’s heart beats with anguish, on 
hearing of the death of one of her doting sons. , She 
has cheerfully given them all to the service of the 
country, with the firm belief that the cause of liberty 
is God’s cause. Deacen E.’s two sons are in the 
aimy ; one inthe 9th Regiment, and the other further 

in a hospital.—Reo. R. Paine. 

Lawrencr.—The chureh here, first organized by 
Rev. 8. Y.\Lum, now under the pastoral care of Rev. 
Richard Cordly, have at length finished their church- 
edifice, aiter a struggle of five years. This great 
burden being now lifted, they hope soon to become 
independent of the Home Missionary Society. The 
building was dedicated on the 16th of November. 
The sermon, by Rey. R. D. Parker, missionary at 
Wyandotte. The building measures 65 by 40 feet, and 
has seventy pews in four rows. | It will seat about 350 

ns, and would hold about 450 in case of necessity. 

t has cost abeut $7,500. The pews are of pine, 
yp bgp with black walnut back and scroll. 

P 


Pp ery, and window-cases are of black 
walnut, neatly polished. ° 


MINNESOTA—Errrors or mz War.—This state 
is feeling deeply the effects of the war. It is taking 
away inany of the very best y: men we have. It 
is making labor s:arce, and Jeaving vast numbers of 
acres uncultivated. It is thinning our towns and 
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villages of inhabitants. It is thinning our little 
churches of their members and lessening their effi- 
ciency. It is diminishing the ability of the religious 
societies to support the Gospel. It is raising enor- 
mously the price of almost everything the people 
have to buy, while toa soepins which they have to 
spare from their hard toil and industry briags but 
little. It now takes a large hog to buy a very com- 
mon coat for a farmer. Two bushels of his best wheat 
will hardly suffice to procure him coarse cloth enough 
for a shirt. Taxes roll in upon him on every side. 
We have abundance of land; we can raise enough 
to subsist on. We can do without tea, and coffee, 
and sugar. But where our clothing is to come from, 
under the enormous advance on dry goods, is with 
mea puzzle. We are poorly prepared to manufacture 
our own at present. Particularly does it fall heavily 
on ministers. Their salaries do not take the sudden 
rise of ge, But if the’ people stay, the ministers 
must.— Rev. S. Hall, Sauk, Rapids. 
IOWA—Knwoxvitx.—Just one-half of the male 
members of this church have Bone to the war ; one 
of them, however, has returned, discharged. This 
church has laid a large offering upon her country’s 
altar; but I rejoice in the spirit thus manifested. 
May the Lord make them all valiant for their country 
and true to their divine Master. Those who have 
been longest in the army, I am happy to say, seem to 
have been profited spiritually by the scenes through 
which they have been called to pass. What reason 
we have to bless God for the grace given to many of 
our scldiers! Thus he brings good out of evil, and 
makes the wrath of man to praise him. Much 
earnest prayer is daily offered in this region for the 
army, for our rulers, for the overthrow of slavery, and 
~ — of our free institutions.—Rev. Q. 
Ter 


WISCONSIN—Mewnasna.—-My congregation and 
Surday-school have never,Been larger than during 
the past summer, notwithstanding the large drafts of 
the war. Eighteen have gone to the army. They 
wcre all members of my Sunday-school or church. 
At least half of them are truly Christian men. We 
get good reports from them. Two of them fell in the 
battle of Perryville. Three others, who were indi- 
rectly connected with us, fell in the same battle. 
So, you see, in one day, many of our hearts were 
stricken. Two weeks ago, the church was filled to 
overflowing, when a discourse was preached in view 
of these sad eveirts. I trust that good impressions 
were meade. We have the names of our volunteers 
from the Sunday-school printed in large letters in 
front of the gallery. ‘Two of them are now shrouded 
with crape. At each of our concerts of prayer, one 
prayer is offered especially in behalf of the survivers. 
They are all noble young men—the best we had ; and 
we love to cherish their memories.—Rev. H. A. 


Miner. 


MISSOURI—Hannipat.—The church of which 
Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, Jr., is paStor, has had a very 
interesting history growing out of the war and slav- 
ery, but has passed through all its trials, and now 
proposes to resume its own support. When the war 
broke out, the secession flag was hoisted ail ever the 
city, and it was openly proclaimed that every loyal man 
and every Northern man should be driven off. The 
little church, which from its not having any slave- 
holders among its members had of course no seces- 
sion virus in it, was the special object of hatred, 
and was threatened with all sorts of violence, but 
bravely held on iis way, and kept up the light of loyal 
pairiotism in the darkest hours. For many months 
the country swarmed with guerrillas, and the mem- 
bers were repeatedly summmoned to arms to repel the 
bandits, and had some skirmishes with them, but all 
escaped unharmed from every peril, and now all is 
quict, business is 1esumed, prosperity has returned, 
and prospects are bright again. The pastor now 
wriles : 


“Itis beginning to be felt that the Government is here the 
stronger porty, and those who have always supported the 
Government are proportionately popular. Loyal men, who, 
in the times of excitement, neglected the church entirely, 
will not now attend church anywhere but where the loyalty 
of the minister and people has been unquestionable from 
the beginning. When I look back at our condition, one year; 
ago—weak enough after our struggle to build a church'with- 
out assistance from abroad, and from the difficulties which 
came paturally to a new effort in the midst of prejudice and 
hatred—doubly weak from the loss of members and means, 
and the poverty, terror, and uncertainty which came with 
the war—and tken look at our present condition—with better 
prospects, if not actually stronger, than any other church in 
the city, because we always have stood for the Union, and 
i ane in this very community where we were sneere1 at, 

ecause it is notorious that we are unanimously in favor of 
freeing Missouri from the curse of slavery—Iam ready to 
exclaim : ‘ What hath God wrought’ If now, we can only 
so humble ourselves, that God can consistently pour upon 
us of his Spirit, for the conversion of souls, we shall be in- 
deed biessed. Never ‘have I seen so deep seriousness in the 
congregation. Some are already asking what they shall do 
to be saved.” . 





MAINE—Sxowyrcan.—A new and beautiful Con- 
gregational chureh-edifice was dedicated at Skow- 
hegan, Me., on Christmas Day. e sermon, by Rev. 
G. W. Hathaway, was largely historical, his long pas- 
torate of thirty-four years enabling him to furnish 
many facts not familiar to the audience. The deidi- 
catory prayer was by the venerable Dr. Tappan. The 
new meeting-house is entirely free of incumbrance, 
through the earnest efforts of the people there, and 
the kindness and liberality of Aaron Healy, Esq., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEW YORK--Drarta or Rev. J. H. Ditt—Resotvr- 
TIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CuurcH at SpEeNcer- 
rort.—At amceting of the Congregational church and 
seciety of Spencerport, N. Y., convened on receiving 
the tidings of the death of Rev. J. H. Dill of Chicago, 
Feb. 1, 1863, the tollowing preamble and resolutions 
were unanimeusly adopted : 

Whereas, We have just received the sad intelligence that 
God, in his mysterious providence, has removed from his 
earthly labors, by death, Rev. James H. Mil), while aciively 
engaged in the service of his country as well as of his Savi- 
or ; and, : 

Whereas, It seems eminently fit that we who, during his 
long pastorate over usyenjoyei the privilege of his minis- 
trations, should take some formal action in view of this 
unexpected visitation; therefore, 

Resolved, That our recollections of our deceased brother 
are wivid and tender. His «bilities, attaimments, ani Chris- 
tien zeal impelled us to honor him as a minister of the 
Go:pel. His remarkable geniality, amfable qualities, an! 
Chiistlike spirit inspired our love for him as a man; and 
while we bow in submission to the will of Almighty Gol in 
this, asin his every dispensation, and while we firmly believe 
that for our brother to die was his abounding gain, siiil we 
can but mourn his less, ‘‘scrrowing most of all” that we 
“shail see his face no iacre.” 

Resolved, That while we ¢eplore his removal from personal 
considerations alone, we furthermore are constrainei to 
lement his loss to his femily, the church, and the world, and 
es agers od to his country, at this hour, when it would seem 
she particularly needs men of the eminent abilities and 
qualifications which we know him to have possessed, for 
such posts as the one he had been called to occupy. 

Resolved, That to our dear sister, his sorrowing widow 
and her children, we tender our sincerest symp:ithy and 
concolence, praying our Heavenly Father, at whose biddin 
ber husband * has gone up higher,” to shelter them beneat 
“the shadow of his wings,” console and sanctify them by 
bis grace, and concuct them mercifully through all the way 
up to a happy reunion above. 

Resolved, That « copy of these resolutions be immediately 
forwarded to our bereaved sister, and that they be published 
in The Independent and in the Rochester papers. 


MINNESOTA—GeneraL Conrerence.—The Gen- 
eral Conference ot Minnesota, which holds its annual 
mecting the latest in the year of any of the sister- 
hood of state Congregational bodies, met this year at 
Northfield, Min. The number of churches connected 
with Conference is over sixty. The number of min- 
isters and delegates present at Northfield was thiriy- 
three. 

The members of no less than eight of our frontier 
churches have been scattered by the Indian raid, and 
their ministers, as far as they were-supplied, have 
been obliged to seek new fields of labor. The greater 
part of our churches, however, have been unaifected 
by the Indian troubles, whiilst our remoteness from 
the seat of war in the South has eaused the clash of 
arms from that direction to sound less loudly here 
than elsewkere. The abundance and excellent 
quality of the crops in the state the past season is 
giving relief to our people from crushing debis, and 
leading us to feel that it is now time-to scek from 
God his higher spiritual blessings. 

Probably to most present at Northfield, the devo- 
tional mectings constituted the most interesting 
fecture of the gathering there. Instead of occupying 
merely half an hour previous to the opening session 
ot each day in prayer and religious conference, as 
heretofore, the regular business was suspended at 
10 o’clock each a.m., and a whole hour devoted to 
this purpose, whereby a full attendance was secured 
and ample time for free interchange of religious 
feeiings. Various resolutions were adopted by Con- 
ference affecting the interests of churches in our 
own state. A series of resolutions was also adopted 
respecting our national affairs, recognizing the hand 
of God in the war as hastening thereby the downfall 
of slavery, and approving the action of the President 
in his recent Proclamation. Letters were read to 
Corference from delegates appointed by the General 
Conference of Maine, and the General Conveniion of 
Vermont. Rev. Edward Brown gave the salutatious 
of the Wisconsin Convention. Rev. H. L. Hammond 
presented the claims of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. Rev. Daniel P. Noyes of the American 
Home Missionary Society encouraged its many bene- 
ficiaries preSent at Conference to aim at the entire 
evangelizetion of the communities among whom they 
are located. The next meeting of Conference will be 
at Lake City, the second Thursday ef Oct., 1863. 

’ ‘Henry Wittarp, Scribe of Conf. 


ENGLAND—Usrrep Comwonron.—On Sabbath 
evenirg the members of the two Independent 
churches, with those of the Baptist church, North 
street, assembled at the Old Independent chapel, for 
the pose of unitedly celebrating the ordinance of 
the Lord’s Supper in the concluding Sabbath service 
of the old year. Revs. S. S. England and Maurice 
Jones conducted the devotions ; the address to the 
churches was given by Rev. W. Clements, and that to 
the congregation by Rev. B. Johnson. The 
was crowded, and deep interest was in 


the solemn engagements of the evening.—English 
Pager. 





PRESBYTERIAN. 

Wisconsin Cavecues.—The annual meeting of the 

Presbyterian and Congregational Convention of Wis- 
consin occurs in September. The minutes of the 
last meeting, with an appendix, are published, and 
give the following facts : 
. The whole number of their churches is 184, 8 more 
than last year. 157 are Congregational, 6 more than 
lest year, and 27 Presbyterian, 2 more than last year. 
They have quite full statistical reports from all but 6, 
and last year bad reports from all but 8. The total 
mcmbership of those reporting is 9 581, which is 796 
more than the year previous. The average member- 
ship is more than 52, while last year it was a little 
less than that number. 

‘Lhe whole number of ministers connected with the 
Convention is 148, 9 more than last year. Only 24 of 
these are installed pastors of churches ; 84 are stated 
supplies ; and of the remaining 40, a few are con- 
nected with literary institutions, some are supplying 
churches without the state or churches in .the state 
not connected with the Convention, a small number 
are acting as agents of benevolent societies, several 
as chaplains in the army, and a few are incapacitated 
for service by sickness and age. 14 other ministers 
are supplying churches not connected with the Con- 
vention. 

Ot the churches, 27 have pastors, 114 have g ated 
supplies. (1 less of each than the year before,) and 43 
are vacant. 10 more are vacant than last year, 
owing in part to‘the absence of ministers in the army. 
‘bree ministers have died during the year reporte), 
end cne since, Rev. D. T. Noyes, serving as lieuten- 
ant of artillery at the battle of Corinth. 

Of the 9,681 ehurch-members, 1,142 are reported 
absent, making 257 more absentees than last year— 
nearly or quite all of which excess are in the army, 
and doubticss more. 

98 of the 184 churches do not report any additions 
on profession of faith, and 73, including the 6 non- 
reporting churches, report no additions at all. The 
remaining 111 churches report the total addition of 
£19 on professicn, and 467 by letter; 986 in all. 
This is 95 more by profession than last year, and 81 
more by letter; 176 gain over last year in all. 86 
deaths are reported during the year, 4 more than last 
year ; 246 dismissions, 67 less than the year previous ; 
£2 excluded, 18 mere than last year; 185 adult 
baptisms have occurred during the year, a gain over 
the year previous of 34; and 342 infant baptisms, 39 
more than last year. 

‘Ihe whole rumber in Sabbath-schools is 18,838, a 
gain of 1,697 over the year before. The whole num- 
ber of persons estimated to be under pastoral charge 
is 25,822, a gain ot 3,142 ovor the previous year. 

The contributicns to benevolent objects are $9,560 
67, a gain over the previous year of $1,669 73. The 
reports on the whole show a decided and very en- 
ccouraging gain, notwithstanding the depressing effets 
ool the war. L 


GERMAN REFORMED. 


TERCENTENARY CELEBRATION OF THE HEIDELBERG 
CatrcnismM.—For seven years past the German Re- 
formed Church, both in Europe and America, have 
been making preparations, on an extensive scale, to 
celebrate the tercentenary anniversary of the forma- 
tion and adoption of the Heidelberg Catechism in 
1563. Eminent divines in both countries prepared 
important statistics and essays on the general sub- 
ject of the Catechism, its origin, adoption, history, 
and influence, which are to be printed in a “ Memo- 
rial Velume.” The Convention met in Philadelphia, 
on Saturcay, the 17th of January, and was attended 
by about five hundred ministers and delegates, from 
many different states, including a good representation 
of the West. The chair was occupied by Rev. John 
W. Nevin, D.D., of Mercer University, formerly of the 
Presbyterian Seminary at Alleghany City. 

The opening sermon of Dr. S. R. Fisher was a 
clear, able, and earnest statement of the grounds of 
gratitude the tercentenary festival furnishes. The 
services on the Sabbath were interesting and solemn. 
Dr. Nevin preached ig the Race-street church in the 
morning on the passage, “Jesus Christ, the same, 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” The communion 
presentcd a scene witnessed and enjoyed but once in 
a litetime. 

Qn Monday the Convention met in Race-street 
church fcr business, and continued from day to day 
until Thursday. Elaborate essays, prepared for the 
cecasion by the most distinguished divines of the 
cercomination in Europe and America, with the dis- 
cussions g:0wing out of the same, and same eluquent 
addresses, occupied most of the lime in a manner 
highly satisfactory and profitable. The exercises in 
Race-strcet were in English--the German essays 
being translated—and many of them were repeated 
in Ge:man in Zion’s and Salem churches. 

The escays received from abroad were four in num- 
ber, viz.: Rev. Dr. Hundeshagen of Heidelberg, on 
the City and University of Heidelberg at the period 
of the Catechism; Rev. Dr. Ebrard of Erlangen, on 
Melancthen and the Melancthonian tendency in the 
G. R. Church; Rev. Dr. Herzog oi Erlangen, on the 
Swiss Reformers ; and Rev. Dr. Ullman of Carlsruhe, 
on the History of the Catechism in the Land of its 
Birth. Other essays were on the Organism of the 
Catechism, by Rev.T. G. Apple of Grecneasile ; the 
Authors of the Catechism, Zacharias Ursinus and 
Caspar Olevianus, by Prof. T. C. Porter of Lancaster ; 
hev. Dr. H. Harbaugh, on the Relation of thé Cate- 
chism to the Palatinate Liturgy; and Rev. Dy. 
Thomas Dewitt oi New York, of the Reformed Dutch 
Church, on the Heidelberg Catechism. Dr. Nevin 
read a portion of the “Intreduction to the Heidci- 
berg Catechism,” prepared by him for the proposed 
tercentenary edition, giving a sketch of the history 
and theological nature of the Catechism. Addresscs 
were made by the President on taking the chair, and 
by Drs. Gerhart, Schaff, Demund, Bomberger, Har- 
baugh, and others—extending the discussions of the 
several essays. Rev. Dr. J. 8. Kessler addressed the 
Conventien in the German lJarguage, in relation to 
the Swiss Reiermers. eing himself a native of 
Switzerland, it was natural that he should feel'a 
ceep interest in the subject, and he accordingly 
entertained the Convention with some instructive 
and edifying remarks. 

At one of the German meetings we are told that 
Rev. Dr. P. Schaff addressed the Convention, and 
very graphically and with much warmth and German 
“ GemithlicL keit” described the nature and object of 
the present tercentenary celebration of the Heidel- 
terg Catechism, and gave a short but intelligent 
acecunt of the Reformation in Switzerland and the 
Pialz ; and then introduced the German divines,Rev. 
Dis. Hundeshagen, Ullmann, Ebrard, and Herzog, to 
the Convention, and gave a summary‘ of the contents 
of the several cssays contributed to them by these 
bethren. 

The editor of The Christian Intelligencer, Rev. Dr. 
E. 8. Porter, of the R. D. Church, who attended the 
Conventicn. aiter expressing his gratification with 
the proceedings, observes that 

“ There is not in existence another catechism having equal 
claims upon the vencration and respect of the Protestant 
world, with that of Heidelberg. It sprangdirectly out of the 
most wholesome life of the Reformation. It ruled ia the Re- 
formed communions of Germany, Switzerland, France, Hol- 
land, Eohemia, Hungary, Prussia, Poland, and other coun- 
tries. ‘Ne catechism,’ (Dr. Connon, Past. Theo.,) ‘ therefore, 
in the Protestant Church has had an equal circulation among 
the nations professing Christianity; nor has any that we 
know of been atteuded with equal utility. Hence from the 
Ge:man language, in which it was composed and published, 
(15€3,) it was socn translated into all the modern European 
languages. A Latin version was made of it at an early day, 
anc afterwards it was translated into the Greek, the Hebrew, 
the Ethiopic, and several Asiatic languages. 

“More than any other Protestant formulary, it may claim 
to be ecumenical and catholic, not only on account of its 
general reception, but because it expresses the faith of God’s 
people, in these latter days, in accordance with the baptis- 
mal vows assumed in apostolic days.” 

The editorial correspondent of The German Re 
Sormed Messenger remarks that 

“The Germen Reformed Church stands on a ground inter- 
mediaie between the different sections of the Protestant 
movement. It differs from the Reformed Charch of Hollan:, 
France, Switzerland, end Scotland. It should aim to retain 
its denominational history. The neme Reformed in its origi- 
nal Reformation sense should be revived. It isto be regretted 


that this vitally denominational title has ever been 
into the background, by the addition of ip tTow, national 
tities. The one Jeading distinctive title Re” rmed should be 
so resuscitated as be invested with its original meaning, 
and meke it to dthe Reformed bodies generally, 
even inciucing the and New-School Pres rian bodies, 
and ihe NewE Songregationel churches, forming a 
grand united over against the non-Reformed 
cbhurohes. Still, the German Reiermed Church should not 
set itself in any unfriendly antagonism te any other church. 
To hold to our denominational life is not o: proper, it is 
also necessary. This will bring out the true idea of the Ger- 
man keformed Church, in distinction from the other grand 
Protestant confession, the Lutheran Church. As a distinct 
art of the Reformed Church in general, the German Reformed 
Ehurch has its peculiar and important mission. The Luth- 
eren Church, too, has a solemn snd important mission of its 
own. Upon it, too, we can and ought most earnestly to 
invoke God’s richest blessing, that it may vigorously and 
efficiently prosecute its heaven-appointed work, and accom- 
plish the enc assigned it.” } 





LUTHERAN. 


Frew denominations in this eountry are growing in 
the same ratio as the Lutheran. Having ministers 
and churches counting by thousands, and members 
by hundreds of thousands, with extensive educational, 
missionary, and publishing operations, many of us 
feel that a corresponding recognition would be in 
accordance with the rule of proportion. Our relig- 
ious periodicals are about twenty in number appear- 
ing at intervals of from a week to a quarter of a year, 
and circulating from the sphere of the child to that of 
the learned theologian. Our two principal English 
church papers—The Lutheran of Philadelphia, and 
The Lutheran Observer of w 
and rank among the first class of 





kind. A paper which is 





divine spiri the 


THE INDEPENDENT: 


has had, for the last three years, a circulation of abou 
thirty thousand copies monthly: * M. 58... 
PHILADELPMIA, Jan. 24. 


there was nO cheerful hope. Poverty has spread ali 
around, and-ministers are able to procure 
linsey-woolsey and bread for their families. The 
contrast with former years is sad enough. 

“The statistics of the parochial show a sorrowful 
falling off from former years. nat ae persons have been 
ad to the by confirmation or certificate. The 


8 
communion Hist is not as as formerly. Missionary and 


education are entirely 


brethren stated.Apat the rvices in t churches 
have been pretty Well attended by the female portion + Lo 
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hes. Their Sunday-schools are 
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CHURCH TTERS IN Hampure.—This great 
eity, which plunged in the most profound 
materialism, contains 150,000 Lutherans. It 
has parishes of as many as 18,700, 20,800, 23,000, 


31,000, and even one of 38,600 souls. There were 
nevertheless in 1854 but 21 pastors. The organiza- 
tion in which this defect exists, is based upor an 
electoral college within each parish; s0 that its 
souree must be traced to the indifferentism of the 
Hamburg population. By a census in 1857, it ap- 
peared that but 6,000 hearers attended church, or 3 to 
every 100 soulg In the country near, the average of 
attendants at ehurch is 25 to 1,000 souls. The 
evening services, so well calculated te be useful to 
the working-c! Ss, are as little attended as the 
others ; and encounter the strongest prejudices. It 
is the opinion. of many persons that no remedy for 
this sad state of things is possible except by a separ- 
ation between ehurch and state. 


EPISCOPAL. 


Tne Eriscopat Cucrcy Sourn.—The Bishops of the 
Episcopal Church of the “ Confeder®e States” issued 
their first pastoral letter on the 22d of February. It 
assumes the separation but dees not discuss it. The 
constitution of the Church is declared to be the 
same as that from which they have “ providentially 
separated,” except that they have introduced an 
element of expansion. The Prayer-Book is unchang- 
ed, save in the alteration of three words to suit it to 
the new nation. The letter exhibits a spirit of resig-. 
ration, believing that the providence of God has 
guided their footsteps and forced them intoa separate 
organization. ‘ With one mind, and with one heart,” 
ihey say, “ we have entered upon this blessed work.” 
And again, “ We are satisfied that we are walking in 





the path of duty.” There is much in the address 


about love, love, love. No one would imagine from 
a perusal of the sweet document, so fragrant of piety, 
that these same fathers in God were at this moment 
encouraging one of the most cruel and causeless 
wars that ever disgraced history, an attack on the 
best of governments and upon hundreds of thousands 
of citizens with whont till recently they have sat in 
Christian fellowship, and that one of their number is, 
without rebuke, in the army of traitors. They declare 
that the religious instruction of the negroes has been 
thrust upon them, and’ that “ not only our spiritual 
but eur national life is wrapped up in their welfare.” 
‘Lkey say: 

‘The time has come when the church should press more 
urgently than she has hitherto done upon her laity, the 
solemn fact that the slaves of the South are not merely so 
much property, but are a sacred trust committed (o us, as a 
people, to be prepared for the work which Go& may have 
ior them to do in the future. While under this tutelage he 
freely gives to us their labor, but expects us to give back to 
them that religiousand moral instruction which is to elevate 
them inthe scale of being. And whileinculcating this truth, 


the Church must offer more freely her ministrations for their 
benefit and improvement.” 


They then proceed to explain that the slaves can 
be educated in religicus matters best in the forms of 
the church, teaching them through their senses and 
affections, and ‘not subject them to the teachings of 
a bald spiritualism, which will result in superstitious 
observances of their own, and lead too often to 
crime. Then follows this most remarkable passage : 


“It is likewise the duty of the Church to press upon the 
masters of the country their obligation, as Christian men, so 
to arrange this institution as not to necessitate the violation of 
tiose sacred relations which God has created, and which man 
cannot, consistently with Christian duty, annul. The systems 
of labor which prevail in Europe, and which are, in many re- 
spects, more s«vero ‘Ours, ae SO das to prevent 
all neces stty for the separation of paren: an 
of husLands and wives, and a Vv m our p 
would rid the system upon which we are about to plant our 
national life, of these unchristian features. It belongs, 
especially, tothe Episcopal Church to urge a proper teaching 
upon this subject, fer in her fold and in her ym oe oe 
are found a very large proportion of the great slaveholders of 
the country. € rejoice to be enabled to say that the pub- 
lic sentimegt is rapidly becoming sound upon this subject, 
and that the legislatures of several ef the Confederate States 
have ,already taken steps toward this consummation. 
Hitherto have we been hindered by the pressure of Abolition- 
ism ; now that we have thrown off from us that hateful and 
infidel pestilence, we should prove to the world that we are 
faithful to our trust, and the Church should lead the hosts of 
the Lord im this work of justice and of mercy.” 


—Hartford Press, abridged. 





UNITARIAN. 


Sratistics or THE Denoxination.—The Monthly 
Journal of the American Unitarian Association for 
January, 1868, contains the annual list of churches 
and ministers reckoned in that denomination. Al- 
though headed “ statistiss,” it is remarkable for con- 
taining no numbers, not even a summary, and no 
classification, except that a blank stands against the 
names of societies having no minisiers, and a cross 
against the names of ministers who are “not set- 
tled.” We have made an enumeration, of which 
the following are some of the results : 

Tke number of “societies” is 260, of which 64 have 
no pastor. The number in Boston is 19, ali but one 
having pasturs. There are 6 in Cambridge, 4 each 
in Dorchester, Roxbury, and Salem, and 3 each in 
Bridgewater and New York. Seventeen places have 
each two scecieties. There are 165 in Massachusetts, 
being €3 per cent. of the whole. No list is given of 
organized churches, nor of the members in society. 

The ministers are 348, of whom 140 are “not 
settlec.” Of these, the names of 27 are given as 
“candidates for settlement.” There are 23 named 
as “chaplains in the army,” of whom 8 are not set- 
tled. Of the settled, 14 are designated as “ ministers 
at large.” 

There are two theological seminaries, Cambridge 
and Meadville, heving together 8 professors, 3 of 
them alse pastors, and 21 students, besides 6 ina 
“ preparatory class.” 

There are 6 “ periodicals” published in the denom- 
‘inaticn, 5 of them at Boston. Two are weekly, one 
semi-monthly, two monthly, and one bi-monthly. 

‘Lhere are 18 religious charitable societies named, 
but no statement is given of their receipts, expendi- 
tures, or labors. 


MINISTERIAL AND CHURCH REGISTER. 


GrosvexoOr—Rev. Moses G. Grosvenor has returned 
to his former residence in Guilford, Vermont, where 
he wishes to be addressed. 

Kimpatt—Rev. Henry Kimball, Sandwich, Mass., 
bes accepted the call-from the Firsi-street Presbyte- 
rian church in New York city. 

Moorr—Rey. D. W. Moore, late a student of Anti- 
och College, O., has taken the pasteral charge of the 
Baleville Christian church, Sussex co., N. J. 

Morsr—Rev. D. J. Morse has removed from Otsego, 
Allegan co., Mich., to Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Srowritt—Rev. A. H. Stowell of Boston is supply- 
ing the Fifth Baptist church in Newark, N. J., for the 
winter. 

Warxer—Rev. Pliny F. Warner has asked for a 
dismission from the pastorate of the First Congrega- 
ticnal church of Stonington, Conn., to take effect the 
1st of April next 


—_—_—_———_—_—— 
CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


WE call special attention to the circular of this 
very prosperous company, which appears in our ad- 
vertising columns. 

The Continental Insurance Company adopted the 
participation plan of insurance in July, 1856, and has 
since that date returned annually to its customers 
three-fourths of the net profits of the business in 
fcrip, bearing interest until paid off, which will take 
place’as fast as the scrip dividgnds exceed $500,000. 
The amount of scrip now outstanding is nearly 
$400,000. The assets of the company have increased 
{rom $610,000 in January, 1857, to $1,171,000, Janu- 
ary 1, 163. This shows an excess of $671,000 over 
the company’s capital. The effect of this system is 
to reduce the cost of insurance to the lowest point 
compatible with security ; ard this point has been 
attained by the Continental. Even where non-par- 
ticipating policies are issued, their holders share in 
the security afforded by the plan; for each sueces- 
sive year’s issue of scrip is an additional guarantee 
that the company will be able to pay all just claims ; 
and this.is an element of paramount importange to 
the insured. ‘There are now six such issues in addi- 
tien to the capital, besides the surplus t 
undivided, affording a strength and oh sored not 
easily nor ordinarily reached. 

There is an advantage of no small value in the 
earned premiums are ascertained. The of 








keeping an account with each. customer and of 


ed, and deducted before the declaration of any divi- 
dend. The result of this careful examination is to 
induce the Continental to place its per-centage for 
reinsurance (in the statement of the company's 
affairs made pursuant to law to the Superintendent 
of the Insurance Department) at a point beyond that 
commonly fixed upon by other cempanies; and, 
indeed, fifty per cent. greater than what is claimed as 
adequate by some of the companies. The result of 
the business of this company is to place it in a de- 
servedly prominent and honorable position before the 
community. 





General Aews. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—A simple and ingenious method of mending 
water-pipes is @escribed by a correspondent of T’he 
Scientific American. There was a pressure of water 
on the pipes of more than 50 feet head. The two 
ends of the pipe were plugged, and then a small pile 
of broken ice and salt was placed around them; in 
five minutes the water in the pipes was frozen, the 
plugs removed, a short piece of pipe inserted and 
perfectly soldered, and in five minutes more the ive 
in the pipe was thawed and the water flowing freely 
through it. 

. —On January 23, sixty-four ships, forty-three barks, 
and cight brigs, in alla hugdred and fifteen vessels, 
were due at New York from Europe ; not to mepn- 
tion avast fleet ef coasting and foreign schooners 
and sloops. 

—One of the Boston dailies has been getting fame 
to itself by being printed on wood paper. This is 
stealing a patent; The New York World has-been 
nothing else but a Wood Paper for several months. 
—The Boston Journal of January 21 gives a very 
interesting account of the manufacture of the pap 
on which The Journal has actually been printef. 
The report of the gentlemen who actually inspected 
the process at Mr. Carson’s mill at Royer's Ford, 
Pa., from the unloading of the whitewood logs to the 
ccming forth of the paper, is to the effect that very 
respectable white paper for newspaper use can be 
made by Mr. Carson’s process (from 20 to 40 per 
cent. of linen or cotton fiber being mixed with it) 
for sixcents a pound. If this is true, the rag and 
paper men’s combination will quickly be exploded. 
—It has long been known that vast quantities of 
silver have for centuries been carried to India, and 
that there it disappeared out of the circulation of the 
world like pebbles down a cavern. Itis said that in 
the last 26 years alone, five hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars have gone thither, of which $450,000,000 
have thus disappeared. No probable reason has ever 
been discovered for this mystery, except the ancient 
Asiatic custom of burying specie and jewelry in the 
ground. 








FOREIGN. 


Tne European news is to January 21. 
—There seems to be a continued increase of anti- 
slavery feeling and sympathy with the North, in Eng- 
land. 
—Much diegust is excited by an account, apparently 
authentic, that the Viceroy of Egypt has committed 
a flagrant breach of neutrality by rurnishing to the 
Emperor of France a thousand negro soldiers, and 
that these poor fellows were actually kidnapped 
aboard a French steamer by deceit, and shipped off to 
Mexico to do camp drudgery and bear exposures for 
which Frenchmea are not thought adapted. 
—The Greek crown, declined for Prince Alfred, has 
been offered to a Coburg—of course. He has not 
decided whether to accept or refuse. 
—It is said that on the French coast near the 
mouth of the Garonne, a whole town has been found 
buried in the sand, and that the thurch, of mixed 
Gothic and Roman architecture, with very interest- 
ing paintings and sculptures, has already been uncov- 
ered. The town dates from the later Roman Empire. 
—We cut from The Cape Argus of Nov. 18, 13862, 
the following information about the American Consul 
at Cape Town. Will he be removed, or will the 
United States continue te be found drunicin the sireéte 
in the person of its unworthy representative ? 
“Tue UriteD Sraene Consut’e Resumatic LEG.—James Mc- 
Powell, the American Consul at the Cape, was charged with 
being drunk and incapable of taking care of himself in St. 
George’s street on Saturday night. The defendant said that 
had been cuffering from rheumatism for some time ; it 
was £0 bad at the present moment in hisone legthat he coul.t 
hardly stand. He offered to produce a certificate from Dr. 
Laing to that effect. The pdliceman seid that he found the 
defendant leaning against a stoop in St. George’s street. 
“Yes,” suid the defendant. “There, you see, it was the 
rheumatism that was affecting me. I could not stand on one 
leg. I was suffering more from rheumatism than from drink.” 
Col. Hill: ‘*‘ What buttons are those on yourcoat?” Defend- 
ant: “American.” Col. Hill: “You are a disgrace to your 
country. and it ought to be ashamed of you if you are.not of 
ourself. I sentence you to pay the fine of £1, or in default, 
o be imprisoned for one week. The defendant left the Court 

saying, that it should be the last time that he was found 
runk,. 


—QOn New Year’s Day the provinces of Italy sent 
gifts to Victor Emanuel. Among them was a mag- 


under Austrian tyranny. It consisted of drawings 
of patriotic subjects and of views, mostly from 
Venetian landscape, executed in the choicest manner, 
secretly conveyed over the frontier by single sheets, 
so that the book might not be destroyed in case of 
one discovery, and bound at Turin, in its beautiful 
gold and mosaic cover. The poet Aleardi, a Venetian 
exile, presented it, with patriotic words. Victor 
Emanuel answered that if Garibaldi had not done 
mischief last year, something could have been done 
for Italy this year; that now Italy must wait yet a 
while ; and that she would take her capital without 
the help of France. It is reported that when this 
was heard of at Paris, Napoleon's Foreign Minister 
wrote an unfriendly note, in substance that the Pope 
had premised certain governmental reforms, in con- 
sequence of which France would guarantee to him 
his present temporal dominions, and that Italy must 
give up the idea of having Rome. This is supposed 
to put an end to the French and Italian alliance. 

—Rev. J. C. Fletcher of Newburyport, Mass., has 
lately come home from a 7,000 miles’ tour in Brazil. 
He brings home glowing accounts of the natural 
wealth and capacity for commerce of the Valley of 
the Amazcn. He found there Charles Collyer of 
New York, related to Collyer the ship-builder, and 
frst mate of the Manaos, one of the (Brazilian) 
Amazon Navigation Company’s fine merchant steam- 
ers. Mr. Collyer says that if tree emigration were 
_ permitted, the Amazon Valley will produce as much 
cotton, coffee, sugar, and all other tropical staples, as 
all the rest of the world. 

—A street steam-engine for drawing heavy weights 
has been successfully used in London to draw a 
iwenty-tun piece of machinery. The wheels are 
broad and do not hurt the roadway, and it is said to 
be as manageable as acart. We hope this is true, 
although it is a burning shame to the Yankees if 
John Bull has made the first practical roadway 
steam-wheel vehicle. 


FOLITICAL. 


Tue Order of Knights of the Golden Ciréle has 
heretofore been a secret one, its very existence 
having been strenucusly denied. It is, however, 
now openly avowed, rapidly absorbing the Demo- 
cratic party, and openly meeting and working all over 
the West. Its operations are variously directed, as 
the exigencies of the hour may demand. Just at 
present it is mostly occupied in working for a separa- 
tion of the Northwest from the Union, and for the 
encouragement of desertion from the Union army. 
These immediate objests will promote, they think, 
the main object of the Democratic party, viz., a 
return to power, no matter at what cost. 

—wWe find reports, which every patriot must ho 
are true, that the Administration is dismissing dis- 
loyal department clerks. If the traitors that swarin 
about the very bedchambers of Washingion as the 
frogs did in the bedchambers of Egypt, could be 
swept out, it would be a victory worth two Murirees- 
bores. 

—In the course of his speech in the House at Rages 
sentatives, Mr. Spaulding, of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, presented the following figures, as from 
the records ot the Treasury Department of the public 
debt of the United States, January 2, 1863.— 
Railrcad Journal. 
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ut Republican State Convention has 





" -—_The Connectic 
renomineted the whole of the present state ticket, 


nificent album from the ladies of the provinces still ¢ the author of “The Patience of Hope” 


with that noble and liberal and patriotic gentleman, 
Governor Buckingham, at its head. ' 


PERSONAL. 


Cuartes Lawman, Esq., has been trying to obtain 
patronage for a book of notices about 
Congressmen, which he represented as an index to 
blic documents. He has thus far failed in this. He 
enjoys a lucrative and easy situation as assistant 
librarian of the House of Represengatives, given hin 
by Republicans, and this favor he repays by writiig 
opposition letters from Washington to the pro-slavery 
Journal of Commerce. 

—Thief Floyd had a —- with a Baby-Peddler, 
— wee expected to lead toa duel. But he stole 
—Nicknames are used to designate inhabitants of 
some of the states ; thus, the Ohioan is a Buckeye ; 
the Michigander a Wolverine ; the Indianian a Suck- 
er; the haslen 0 Heeder, the Missourian a Puke ; 
and the Virginian a Baby-Peddler. 


Editors’ Book Table. 


- 


BOOKS. 


A Lauparory notice of a book called “ Transition” 
was a few days since quoted in he N. Y. Daily 
Times as from The Independent. It was so quoted 
by some oversight ; it did not appear in this paper. 
Which we say, lest any reader of the two papers 
sheuld detect and charge upon us an inconsistency 
between that paragraph and our notice of the book 
last week. 











Sroriss rrom THe Lips or THE TEACHER. 
a Disciple [Rev. O. B. Frothingham.] 
Walker, Wise & Co. New York: James Miller. 
1268. Square 12mo. pp. 193. 

Paraphrases of the parables, modified in terms aad 
mplified in circumstances with the idea of making 
their meaning clearer and more complete to the 
Western young people, so that the stories may be to 
them what they were to their original hearers. The 
task was a difficult one. Perhaps Mr. Frothingham 
has executed it as well as could be expécted. For 
children, these variations on the plain old themes 
may perhaps be readable ; older persons would prefer 
their own associations and fancies to fill out tlie 
simple outlines of the Parables. 
Srrctacies ror Youna Eyes. 
Sarah W. Lander. 
16mo. pp. 203. 
A very nice and neatly printed little book of ex- 
perienecs in and about St. Petersburg, with good 
woodcuts of Russian people and ways, and a pleasant 
and graphic narrative. . r 
Lints Lert Ovr; or, Some of the Histories left 
out in “Line upon Line.” This first part relates 
events in the times of the patriarchs and the judges. 
By the author of “ Line upon Line,” ete. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1863. 16mo. pp. 

A series of paraphrases of Old Testament stories, 
with illustrations ; of respectable merit. 
LittLe Crowns axp How vo Win Trem. 
Jeseph A. Collier, Kingston, N. Y. New York: R. 
Carter & Brothers. 1863. 16mo. pp. 221. 

These little stories are too didactic to offer much 
entertainment to the childish mind. A child knows 
a sermon when he hears it, even if a little bit of story 
is stirred in. 


Sotpier’s Diary, and Book for Leisure Moments. 
By the Secretary. Compiled for the Mass. S.-S, So- 
ciety, and approved by the Commitiee of Publication. 
16mo. pp. 144. 

A miscellany of anecdotes, secular and religious, 
useful information, maxims, etc., etc., with twelve 
blank leaves ruled for a diary, one for each month, 
and twelve more unruled, for memorandums; the 
twenty-four distributed through the book. These 

lank leaves are of unsized paper, and consequently 
not fit to be written on with ink. 

Tue Spreirvat Pornt-or-View ; or, The Glass Re- 
versed. An Answer to Bishop Colenso. By M. 
1a. D.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1863. 
12 


Retold by 
Boston : 


St. Petersburg. By 
New York: Carleton. xpceccuxnm. 


By Rey. 


pp- 114. 

‘his is the first real reply to Colenso which we 
have met, and we believe that its fair straightfor- 
ward sense, sufficient learning, and clear statements, 
will quite relieve any who have been troubled by the 
“Zulu Bishop” and his “ intelligent Christian native,” 

Prof. Mahan undertakes to show that many of 
Colenso’s objections to the Pentateuch are misappre- 
hensions of his own ; that the rest of them, so far as 
they present real difficulties, present only such diffi- 
culties as must exist about any miraculous history ; 
and that granting all that cannot and need not be dis- 
proved of Colenso’s allegations, the truth and valuc 
of the Scriptures remain untouched. 


Addressed toa Friend By 
Boston 
2mo. pp. 172. 


AcPrrsent HEAVEN 


Ticknor «& Fields 
$1. 

The purpose of the cssays in this volume is to set 
forth those respects in which the present tendency 
of Christians is to live too much by works ; to lose 
the spiritual inner life and consciousness of God and 
his surrounding love and constant aid, which Christ 
would fain have left for the strength and safety and 
guide of his followers. The pure and quiet and 
kindly thoughtfulness of the book, its elevated spirit- 
uality and evident outgrowth from a profound and 
rich experience of the divine lite which it seeks to 
communicate, will be both useful and. delightful to 
reflective and spiritual minds. 


Se 


PERIODICALS. 


Tp Llarper’s Magovine tor February we notice the 
very pleasant second illustrated article on travel in 
Iceland, by that always entertaining writer and 
skeicher, J. Ross Brown ; a somewhat superficial yet 
readable account of “‘ Gentlemen of the Press,” which 
cleverly puffs The New York Herald ; a very interest- 
ing history of Commodore Porter's stout little gun- 
boat Essex and his and her heroic deeds on the Mis- 
sissippi ; the beginning of a serial by Mr. De Forest, 
entitled “Doctor Hawley ;” further portions of Miss 
Evans’s “ Romola” and Trollope’s “ Small House at 
Allington ;” various short stories of more or less 
merit—about half and half of cach kind. And there 
is also the final and extensive and remarkably dis- 
cursive Record, Table, Easy Chair, Drawer, and 
Fashicns ; and a most mournful pocm and picture of 
“The Dead Drummer Boy,” surprising him’ who 
turns over the last leaf of jokes of the Drawer. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra and Biblical Repository 
(Andover: Warren F. Drapgr. $4 a year, inadvance 
$3) is the strongest, broadest, most learned, and 
most living of the religious quarterlies of the United 
States. Its number for January coctains an interest- 
ing circular stating the history of the magazine, 
setting forth its scope and objects, and with much 
dignity requesting a fair consideration of ‘its merits. 
It is most earnestly tobe wished that this powerful 
supporter of good Christian learning may receive @n 
ample portion of the support it asks. The January 
number contains : an article full-ef interest on the 
doctrities and history of “The German Reformed 
Church,” by President Gerhart of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College ; “ English Lexicography, by Prof. 
Porter of Yale; “The Moral and Religious Value of 
our Union,” by President Sears of Brown University ; 
« Athers, or Esthetic Culture and the Art of Expres- 
son,” by Prof. Tyler of Amberst ; and “ The Doctrine 
of the Annihilation of the Wicked,” by Rev. W. L. 
Parsons of Mattapoisett, Mass; a'l of them artieles 
full of solid thought or useful fact. 


COLLEGE CATALOGUES. 


legue of the Officers and Students of Dartmou.h 
cone ter the academica] year 1862-63. Hanover, N. Ht 
Derimouth Press. 1862. ae pp. a 
Thirtieth Annual Catalogue and Circular of Hanover 
clon and Tenth Triennial Cgtalogue of the Alumni, 
June, 1862, . Madison, Ind. Wm. P. Levy & Co. 1862, 8vo, 
pp. 31. 
Catalogue of lowa College. 
Dubuque, Printed by 


1863. 


ed 











1862-63. Grinnell, Iowa, 

H. Knowlton. 1862. 8vo. pp. 16. 
Catalogue of the Officers and Students in Marictta College. 

1662-63. Marietta, 0. Marietta Register Office. 1863. 8vo, 


pp. 19. 

Circular end Catal of Union College, sixty-cighth year 
third term. 18€2. Albany: J. Munsell. 1862. evo. om a 

Twenty-eighth Annual Catalogue of the Officers, Students, 
and ‘Alusaal of Wabash College, for 1861-62. Craw/fordsville, 
ine. tauaspe lis : Indianapolis Journal Co., printers. 

0. pp. 31. 

Catalogue of the Wesleyan University. 1862-63. Middle- 
town. mpoceixm. 8vo. pp. 35. 

Academici, et eorum qui munera et 


Avery, t Col- 
«baited Presbyterian” Office. 1862, 











Gvo. pp. 29. 
«Susogn fh Oder din Ra ow Haren 
punted by E-Hayes, 1802. 80. pp, 63. ' 


Catalogus Senatus 
offcia gesserunt, quique alicujus gratus laurea goneel Bom 
in Universi tate Wesiciana. Bostonia : oe C. Rand - 
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Paar We do not hold ourselves responsible for any views 
er opinions expresged in the communications of our Corre- 


Paar Manuscripts sent to The Independent cannot be re- 
turned. 
 ——————————— 


The Iudependent. 








“Instead of being content with the suppression of a dis- 
loyal newspaper at Harrisburg, Pa., the Government should 
have suppressed the vastly more dangerous and incendiary 

: * Independen? of New York.”—Thurlow Weed, Albany Evg. 
eJournal, Jan. 7, 1863. 

“My point has been, distinctly, that our danger arises from 
the blind and frantic course of ‘ The New York Tribune’ and 
‘ Independent, the extreme views of Messrs. Sumner, Phil- 
lips, Gerrit Smith, and their followers, by whom the Admin-' 


- istration is beleaguered, importuned, and persecuted.”— Ibid, '|* 


Jan, 13, 1863. 


We have long known that The Independent was 
‘not a favorite of Mr. Weed. But neither were 
his policies palatable to us, and so we were even. 
But, on several occasions lately, Mr. Weed hag 
manifested a bitter feeling toward The Independent, 
There we have him at advantage. Our feelings 
are sweet and gentle. And by his retiring froma 
position which we sincerely believe he can no 
longer hold with profit to his country, he has 
made us even more amiable. If we could believe 
that this meant a relinquishment also of all at- 
tempts to control the politics of the country by 
‘his peculiar views and methods, we should join 
those who tender to him their complimentary 
sympathies on his retiring from a long and arduous 
public life. 

Mr. Weed belongs to a school of politicians, un- 
‘fortunately known in every country and age—who 
erect politics into a department outside of Christian 
ethics or religious principles. Mr. Weed may, 
from the happy accident of a better moral endow- 
ment than his companions, have escaped many of 
the errors of his class. But the school to which 
he belongs is a school of politicians and not of 
statesmen. It never graduates statesmen. It 
always sends out politicians. : 

A statesman must be a man of comprehensive 
principles. A politician has unlimited faith in 
mere management. A statesman perceives those 
great under-causes which in the end control 
human volitions and shape men’s policies. A 
politician resorts rather to expedients and ar- 
rangements, and in the end is apt to lose faith 
in anything but the devices of party and the hack- 
neyed motives by which bad men are controlled, 
and good men tempted through their weaknesses. 

A statesman never loses sight of great moral 
principles, and a politician seldom gets sight, of 
them. eit 

We are sorry to say that New York and Penn- 
sylvania have bred for the last fifty years a 

generation of most astute politicians of the most 
unscrupulous and dangerous kind. They have 
been men without moral convictions. They have 
lost faith in human integrity. They believe that 
every man has his price. Such men must at 
length cease to reckon upon moral convictions as 
of validity or practical force in the conduct of 
state and national politics. 


This training not 
only ruins its disciples, but corrupts the public 
mind, weakens the Government, and lays the 
community open to the dangers which arise from 
the passions of unprincipled men when thwarted 
in their schemes. There can be neither moral 
principle nor even patriotism in men who have 
learned to put party above country, and to 
serve the party, even, by employing the worse 
motives for the accomplishment of the most selfish 
ends. : 


If Mr. Weed has not manifested the worst 
features of such a school, it must be attributed 
rather to his natura) generosity and personal in- 
tegrity. So long as his sphere was New York, 
and the topics of party were local and secular, he 
‘has been adroit and reasonably successful. But 
the moment he attempted, in these great days of 
revolution, to transfer to national affairs the petite 
arts and snug shrewdnesses of a lower sphere, 
he found himself impotent. He was like a man 
skillful in rowing a skiff on his own fish-pond, 
and thought that he would try the Atlantic Ocean 
during an ecquinoctial storm! Losing sight of 
land, he lost sight of everything. He was used to 
headlands and shores, but not to stars. He:could 
not take observations of planets higher than 
storms. He calculated by log and dead reckoning. 

O great people with little men to lead them! 
O nation of grand common people, but contempt- 
ible politicians. A pébple of faiths and inspira- 
tions deluded by men without convictions, bold 
only in juggles, and cowards in moral principles! 
Christ came again to this people, saying as of old, 
“ He hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to the 
* noor, he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to 
“ preach deliverance to the taptives, and recovering 
“ of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that 
“are bruised!” And to this Mr. Weed and those 
of his school replied, “ What have we to do with 
“thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? Art thou come 
to torment us before our time ?” 

Had there been a full Man to counsel this Gov- 
ernment and people in the beginning, from the 
hour of Frémont’s proclamation the victory would 
have begun. The people were ready. All the 
nobler sentiments of the nation were active. Had 
@ wise and morally bold counselor moved the 
national policy with the national heart, we should 
have overwhelmed this despot’s rebellion with 
irreversible disaster long ago. But politicians 
feared lest Government ‘should go faster than the 

. people! The President was held back. Naturally 
slow and cautious, weights were hung upon him to 
make hesitation yct more irresolute. While all the 
President’s matured convictions were bearing him 
toward true statesmanship, the old-fashioned poli- 
ticians were holding him back, and hoping to seduce 
rebellion by leniency rather than reduce it by war. 
The Government showed its bosom when it should 
have thrust out its sworded hand! 

The différence between Mr. Weed and ourselves 
is not casual, or one of degrees. It is radical and 
irreconcilable. If we understand Mr. Weed, he 
believes slavery to be an evil, but quite consistent 


~ -with republican institutions. We believe it to be 


a disease fatal to republican insfitutions. He 
therefore prescribes for the symptoms, and we 
for the causes of national trouble. He believes 
that the Federal Government, in time of peace, 


and slavery. We hold that in time of peace the 
Government should leave slavery to state jurisdic- 


the whole power and influence of National Admin- 
istration to Liberty. We presume Mr. Weed 


“ Compromises of the Constitution” slavery was 
as really introduced as an integral element, a con- 
stitutional principle, in the fundamental Law of 
this Federal Government, as was Liberty. We, 
on the other hand, believe that Political Liberty 
was the very genius of our Constitution, and 
Justice the instrament by which it was to be 
secured ; and that the whole frame-work and the 
vital principle of the Constitution is Civil Liberty ; 
and that the anomalous and inconsistent provis- 
ions for Slavery were exceptional, temporary, and 
doomed to empty themselves by the passing away 
of Slavery. 

We are Radicals, then, in demanding that the 
National Administration under qur Federal Con- 
stitution shall discriminate between Liberty and 
Slavery ; that the National Government shall give 
itself to Liberty wholly, favoring it, and refusing 
in any wise to favor Slavery, leaving that, as a 
local disease, to the care of statés in which it ex- 
ists. 
But now that Slavery has rebelled against the 
Constitution and Government of this Nation, and 
now that the evil policy of-such timid men as 
Mr. Weed has protracted the War till the na- 
tional life is in jeopardy, we hold that the Govern- 
ment should strike at the root of all our troubles, 
and annihilate Slavery for the salvation of this 
Union! 

Mr. Weed would adjourn the conflict and patch 
wp a settlement. We would fight the matter home 
and end it now. It has got to be ended first or last 
by the distinct conflict of Liberty and Slavery. The 
two are not going to live together. The attempt to 
compress them into one Government is an attempt 
to divide the country. Weare forthe Union. We 
shall fight for one only national government over 
the original territory of the United States. For 
that sake perish everything that hinders ! 

The North. was never better prepared to go 
through with the work. National Redemption is 
her work. Itis near at hand. There are but two 
methods ; one by the amputation of the Southern 
states, leaving the North free; and the other, by 
putting the sword to the core of the carbuncle 
Slavery. We gravely fear that Mr. Weed secretly 
contemplates the first; that he hopes for a recon- 
struction ; and that he would postpone the anguish 
of a present conflict with a vague hope that, in the 
great future, there will be infinite opportunity for 
cunning managers to shuffle the states and make a 
new deal, and begin the game of national life 
again! 

But we are no gamblers. This continent is not 
atable. These states are not cards. This Fed- 
erai Government is not a game. This nation is 
dying because men refuse to regard it as a Vital 
Organization, subject to the laws of Justice and 
Liberty for leave to live as the human body is to 
the laws of nature. 

It is not wonderful that Mr. Weed dislikes The 
Independent. It is an opposition creditable to 
the paper. We are, first and last, openly and for 
ever, for Civil Liberty ; not as the prerogative of 
a few, but as the birthright of mankind. We are 
openly and to the death committed against every- 
thing that corrupts national justice or impedes 
liberty. We are at declared and deadly war with 


slavery, that wee the corrupter of that Govern- | 
ment of which now it would be the assassin! 


We are frankly, thoroughly, and with our 
whole strength, the enemies of all that tribe of 
political triflers whom Mr. Weed represents, 
who bring to the tasks of statesmanship the petty 
crafis of piddling politicians instead of the pro- 
found principles and manly counsels of the 
Fathers. Because we revere the Washingtons, 
the Jeffersons, the Hamiltons, the Franklins, the 
Pinckneys, the Pickenses, the Madisons, we de- 
spise the degenerate offsprings which insult their 
august memories—the Weeds, the Seymours, the 
Woods, that signalize their love of Liberty by 
hating its friends, that propose to quench rebellion 
by sending to prison the men that would crush it. 

No man is master to-day but he of profound 
faith in Human Rights, in Civil Liberty, and 
in the mortal danger to any Government or 
Nation of despising either of them, in the 
person of its lowest and most helpless subject. 
And we count Mr. Weed’s despair and retire- 
ment as one of the auspicious signs of a better 
day. ._The heavens are already brighter by 
one cloud the less. It is true that he mistakes 
the cause. He deems himself thwarted by radi- 
cals. His training would not allow him to reach 
higher for a reason. He is not capable of under- 
standing that a new era has brought great Princi- 
ples into the place of party management. But he 
has tried all the arts. of small politics, and has 
signally failed. There is hope in that fact. 
Arbana and Parphar will not do. Now let the 
leprosy be dipped in Jordan. 

When autumnal fires sweep over the prairies 
of the West, and hang their lurid clouds for many 
a league, men are filled with fear, for harvests, 
for homes, and for boundaries. But out of their 
ashes comes the riches of another year, and 
while some fences and a few harvests have 
perished, there have also been burned up innum- 
erable insects, Worms, and countless serpents. 
The farmer’s losses are more than compensated 
by the destruction of myriads of enemies to his 
crops and fruits. The fires that burn along our 
land are not alone scourges—but purifications as 
well. 

And if, with Mr. Weed, some scorés more of 
men, who, while Liberty was being crucified, 
have been casting lots for its garments, would re- 
tire to private life, and to the cultivation of Chris- 
tian graces, they shall have the prayers of all good 
men, that God would forgive their past, and 
crown their future with the unmerited riches of 
his grace. 





Wasnincton’s Bintapay.—The 22d of Febru- 
ary comes this year on a Sunday, and a respected 
correspondent suggests that the occasion should 
be improved by clergy and people, for a deep 
and thorough contemplation of religious duties 
and prospects connected with the present condi- 
tion of our couniry. One of the good results 
already realized from this terrible war is the 
emancipation of a very large body of religious 
men from the unscriptural delusion, that a Chris- 
tian man ought to be above caring for his coun- 
try’s welfare. Our fathers had no such supersti- 
tious squeamishness. They consciously settled 
the country and founded the government for the 
glory of God and for the extension of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom on earth. And when it was 
necessary, they counseled, they prayed, or they 
fought, for the protectien of the precious trust and 
the advancement of the holy cause. Their Zion 
was their country, as David’s was, and they 
‘would never see it about to be debased by vice, 
or corrupted by error, or destroyed by its ene- 
mies, without using to their utmost all the appro- 
priate means for its preservation. 





Frepericx Dovenass gave a fine speech at 
Cooper Institute, in this city, last Friday evening, 
.on the President’s Proclamation. This lecture, 
earefully prepared as it was, and read from a 





manuscript, was marked by many of those sud- 
- extemporaneous bursts with which, for 


tion, without a single Federal favor, and give 


belongs to that school who think that by the | 


! Their blades shall be untameable steel. 





habit of carrying his audiences by storm. His 
peculiar wit, sarcasm, drollery, dramatic intensity; 
and, more than all, his noble moral earnestness; 
set in strong relief by an indefinable and 
touching sadness of tone and mien, were apparent 
in this as in all his speeches. Though he makes 
his listeners alternately cheer, laugh, and weeP» 
yet they invariably carry away with them, as the 
chief impression of the evening, not the ornament 


sense of the discourse. Frederick Douglass, 
beginning his life as a bond-slaye, will leave 
behind him an honest fame as one of the chief 
orators of his day and generation. 


BOSTON SWORDS. 


WuHeEn a bean or a convolvulus selects a long 
and shapely stake, and tenderly clasps it with its 
twining stem, does the pole imagine that the vine 
cares for it, or for itself? All that it asks of the 
stick is, that it will allow the vine a chance for 
self-display. When men, therefore, ridicule the 
eminent scholars and merchants ‘of Boston for 
making so much ado over General McClellan, on 
his recent invasion of New England, they lack 
comprehension ! 

He furnished a good trunk on which Boston 
worthies could climb themselves into conspicuity. 
Mr. Everett hung beautifully as an azure convol- 
vulus from a garden trellis. Mr. Hilliard twined 
about the hero as tender as a blossoming bean. Mr. 
Lunt ran all over him, rank and coarse as a Vit- 
ginia trumpet-creeper. The stake had a heavy 
time of it. But it was spring-time for the Boston 
twiners and climbers ! 

We must do the General the justice to say, that 
he appears fa? better in such campaigns than 
before the enemy. Lee is too much for him, but 
Lunt is fairly overmatched. j 

A sword was presented, all ablaze with 
diamonds. It was none of your ugly 
savage swords, made to cut with. It was one 
of those home swords whose value is not in the 
blade, but the handle. Of course it had Latin 
on it. That is the language of Boston. “ Pro 
rege sepe, pro patria semper.” Never was a painful 
fact more elegantly worded. It would have been 
rude to say, “Twice rejected by the Govern- 





The Latin did the business, “ Pro rege sepe, pro 
patria semper”—now and then for the Govern- 
ment, but always for the nation! Wicked Mr. 
Hilliard! Mildly roguish Mr. Lunt! Is not 
this putting up at auction, in Latin, the hero of 
two campaigns fora bid? Patriotism won’t bid. 
Loyalty won’tbid. If Revolution bids, don’t wait 
a second. Strike him off. Of all generals to 
head a movement against this Government, com- 
mend us to McClellan, the Knight of the Diamond- 
hilted Sword ! 

The reply of Gen. McClellan is remarkable, too. 
After the brief formalities usual, he thus conse- 
crates his Boston sword: “Please accept, gentle- 
“ men, my sincere thanks forthis beautiful sword, 
“and believe that it shall never be used save in the 
“ cause’—of what? Of this imperiled country ? of 
this néble Government ? against treason and re- 
bellion ?—* save in the cause of justice and right !” 
A Country, a Government, Loyal States, are things 
concrete. As contrasted with these, Justice and 
Right are simply abstractions. Is our General 
about to take the chair of Moral Philosophy in 
some college? and will he use this splendid 
Boston Sword to cut the knots and niceties of 


' ethical casuistry ? 
e€ Baar swords is not past. There arecom- 


ing men who will earn swords by using them! 
The Hookers, the Rosecranses, the Fosters, the 
Frémonts, and others whose names are being 
spelled by deeds, shall transmit to their children 
swords that shall need no Latin and jewelry. 
Their 
ornaments, the gaps made by battle-strokes. No 
diamonds, no tinsel gilding. A warrior’s hand is 
all the decoration his sword needs. If inscrip- 
tions must be—then, write upen the blade in letters 
that shall flash fire in every fight, “Liberty for 
all Mankind,” and on the other side, * Death to 
“ Despots and to Traitors.” 

Pass on, generals of the diamond swords! 
Come, iron men, with iron swords ! 





COSSACK OR REPUBLICAN? 


Wuen Napoleon was chafing away his life at St. 
Helena, the captive of Europe, with England for 
his gaoler, he sent to her from the depths of his 
Atlantic solitudeyas his last legacy, the ominous 
prediction that she was doomed to become either 
Cossack or Republican. His prophetic soul fore- 
saw in the near distance the conflict between Ideas 
and brute Force, one or the other of which was 
destined to overthrow and reconstruct the politi- 
cal institutions of the Eastern Continent. He 
looked upon the United States and the Empire of 
Russia as the types of the two opposite extremes 
of government, and divined that the example of 
the one or the armies of the other would overrun 
and subdue to itself the diverse nationalities and 
differing polities of Europe, and remold them into 
a strange uniformity. He did not foresee the 
struggle that must first occur in this country 
between the despotic and the democratic princi- 
ples, before it could be worthy to be the model of 
the world, and still less that Russia would set it 
the example of bestowing or recognizing the right 
of every inhabitant to his-@wnership of himself, 
which is the preliminary condition and funda- 
mental principle of free institutions. Yet this 
strange and anomalous spectacle now astonishes 
the world. The Autocrat of All the Russias is 
reading the Model Republic a lesson, illustrated 
by examples, on the right of every human being 
to the control of his own bedy, the direction of his 
own spirit, and the shaping of his own destiny! 
And at the very time he is employed in this god- 
like work, Americans calling themselves Demo- 
erats of the Democrats are conspiring to assist 
red-handed traitors to overthrow the Republic, 
that a system of imbruting servitude may be 
established for ever, compared with which 
Russian serfdom was perfect freedom ! 

Should these parricides succeed in their de- 
testable designs, a wise Europe would elect 
rather to be Cossack under the rule of Alexander 
than to be Republican after the fashion of Horatio 
Seymour and Fernando Wood. But it is comfort- 
ing to turn our eyes from the vile intrigues and 
infamous cabals which seek to put civil liberty 
at the North, as well as personal liberty at the 
South, under the heel of the slave-drivers, and to 
see @ monarch, seated on the most despotic thron 
in Christendom, stretching out his scepter to lift 
up the humblest class of his subjects frem their 
degraded estate, to rehabilitate them in their 
rights of manhood, to make them masters of them- 
selves, owning ne service but to God and the 
Czar. This illustrious action, which must write 
‘the name of Alexander II. in the first rank of the 
benefactors of mankind, has been effected in spite 
of all the obstacles that factious self-interest 
could oppose to it. The enterprise was gigantic, 
and could have been carried through only by a 
prevailing faith in the might of an eternal princi- 
ple of truth. The owners of white slaves were 
as tenacious of their estates in human flesh and 
blood as the owners of black ones, and did not 
submit to be stripped of them, even with every 
ingenuity of mitigation, without whatever resist- 
ance they dared make. And in a government 





which has been wittily described as “ 9 despotism 
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or side-play, but the logical frame-work and solid — 


ment, yet ready for anything from the crowd.” 









“tempered by assassination,” the autocrat who 
took such a work as this in hand did it in the 
instant peril of the fate of Peter HI. and of Paul I. 
Itrequired courage of the highest order to execute 
a plan which only the clearest sagacity and the 
broadest wisdom could suggest. Among'the mul- 


titudes of princes who have aspired to fame as the 


destroyers of the human race, Alexander of Russia 
has sought the truer glory of being the benefactor 
and deliverer of millions of mankind. He has 
placed his memory in the keeping of a great 
nation, yet to increase and multiply as the sands 
of the sea, which will cherish it with blessings to 
the end of time. In the light of coming Civ- 
ilization, in which vulgar conquerors will be 
rated at their true value, the sovereign who could 
use absolute power so divinely, so truly like the 
vicegerent of God, will look more and more august 
and admirable as he towers above the selfish herd 
of common despots whom the world endures. 

The same apprehensions prevailed in Russia 
that have been so often expressed in America, 
that the serfs would not take their freedom if they 
could get it, and that they could not take care of 
themselves if they had it. But the white slaves 
appear to have no more misgivings on this sub- 
ject than the black ones, and seem equally ready. 
to run the risks appertaining to liberty. They 
lately appointed delegates in the Government of 
Moscow, from all its districts, to wait upon the 
Emperor and present to him the following affecting 
address, expressive of their gratitude toward him: 

“ Jmperial Majesty ! very gracious sovereign liber- 
ator! What thou hast done for us, thy. faithful sub- 
jects, is above all praise and all gratitude. May the 
Lord, who contemplates from above thy reign, so rich 
in glorious works, assist thee in increasing them day 
by day, for thy greater glory and that of our dear 
country. Such, great Emperor, are the wishes which 
we venture to éxpress in presenting to thee bread 
and salt. At the same time, and as belonging to a 
class laden with thy benefits, we give thee, O our 
father, in the name of all our companions, the prom- 
ise, that we will express our gratitude for thy con- 
stant solicitude by carrying out, as best we can, thy 
wise and beneficent desires, by faithfully discharging 
the imposts which fall upon us, or which will be 
ultimately decreed, and by laboring with a common 
and amicable understanding in the amelioration of 
our lot. Imperial Majesty! we are thy very faithful 
subjects, and the representatives of the peasants 
temporarily subject to the Government of Moscow.” 
{Here follow the signatures.] 

Surely no Te Deum, chanted for any conquest 
by his arms over his enemies, could have been so 
harmonious to the ear of the good Alexander as 
this offering of praise and thanksgiving for a true 
vietory of peace—a victory of civilization over 
barbarism, chastised by no sorrows or desolations, 
but crowned with the promise of the virtue, the 
prosperity, and the happiness which should 
accompany freedom. Thus all the monarchies of 
the Old World are shaking themselves free from 
the shame of chattel slavery. England, 
France, Denmark, and Holland, have wiped away 
the stain from their national honor, and Brazil 
will not be long behind them. In one way or 
another, we have faith that our slavery will be 
consumed in the fire of this present combustion, in 
spite of all efforts of traitors, North and South, to 
snatch it out of the burning. That accomplished, 
we may enter with a better grace into rivalship 
with Russia to see whether our institutions or 
hers shall modify those of Europe, and feel that it 
would not be an insult to ask her to become Re- 
publican rather than Cossack. 





GEN. PRIM’S DEVELOPMENTS ON MEX- 
ICAN AFFAIRS. 


A RESPECTABLE Spanish newspaper, “ // Conti- 
* nontal,” published in this city, ably advocating 
the cause of South American liberty and independ- 
ence, has given to its readers the entire speech of 
General Prim, made in the Cortes of Spain on the 
9th and 10th of December last, in exposition and 
defense of his withdrawal from the tripartite 
expedition to Mexico last year. He shows that 
the withdrawal was occasioned by a violation 
of plighted faith by France, under circum- 
stances shocking to humanity. The combined 
army, which had occupied Vera Cruz without any 
declaration of war, found itself wasting away by 
sickness on that pestilential coast, and appealed 
to the humanity of the Mexican Government to 
consént to its removal inland, with pledges of 
prompt evacuation in case the pending negotia- 
tions should not result in an amicable settlement. 
But when the time came for this evacuation, the 
French commander ignored the agreement, plead- 
ing some trifling informality as an excuse, and 
wholly refused to leave the places which the 
humanity of the Mexicans had allowed him to 
occupy. General Prim, the Spanish commander, 
at‘once indignantly withdrew from the compact, 
and the English forces soon followed. We have 
translated a few brief paragraphs, as a specimen 
of a noble and statesmanlike speech : 


**In Mexico,” said Gen. Prim, “I was the plenipotentiary 
of Her Majesty’s Government, with the mission to demand 
the payment of a number of old debts, and the réparation of 
injuries recelved, requiring guaranties for the future; a 
mission which I was to fulfill with my colleagues of England 
and France, by establishing a policy, generous, noble, and 
patriotic, respecting the unfortunate country of the Mexican 
Republic. In the first period of the labors of the Conference, 
everything went well: the five Comméssioners apparently 
thought alike, as is seen by the unanimity resulting in the 
acts of Vera Cruz, without any note or protest whatever ; 
but afterwards, the ministers of the Emperor of the French 
abandoned the allied policy, in order to make a French policy ; 
and, as that was net what had been agreed to in the Conven- 
tion of London, and as it would not please any government, 
I did the best that I could do: I left the French to go alone, 
and returned with my ships, because Spain, who hasa policy 
of her own, can and ought to execute acts of her own policy, 
without being an instrument of any other nation, however 
powerful it may be.” 


Gen. Prim gives the following account of the 
occupation of the interior fortresses by the allied 
troops ; the terms on which that occupation was 
asked, granted, and made ; and the flagrant viola- 
tion of faith by the French, who are now prose- 
cuting an unrighteous war with the advantages 
gained by that act of falsehood : 


- Inthe middle of February, we felt the necessity of remov- 
ing the troops to a more healthful climate, and so we said to 
the Mexican Government, in a note written in terms agreed 
upon, and to which they replied, objecting to our advancing. 
We, the allies, insisted energetically, and I particularly, 
writing the same day to the Minister of Hacienda. The Gov- 
ernment of the Republic accepted the proposal to hold a 
conference with me, which resulted in the convention of La 
Soledad. 

“The preliminaries resolved on by that conference were 
that ‘the allied powers might march immediately to occupy 
important fortresses in the interior, without the necessity of 
taking the elements of which they were destitute, as they 
might leave their sick in houses, and yg@feh with only such 
munitions and rations as were ind Si for the journey 
to Orizaba or Cerdoba.’ Yes, genijemen, 4{ we had had to 
march by the sound of war when ; 
sound of peace, we could not have 
No! and a thousand times, no! 
ries of La Soledad were not only 44 and convenient 
act, but they took the allies out of the Bad situation in which 
they were placed in Vera Cruz, on account of sickness. If 
those preliminaries had been fulfilled by the French, the result 
of tue Mexican Expedition would have been different—very 
different ; for, gentlemen, you should be undeceived : friends 
are not made by cannon-balls. * * 

“The provisions of the preliminaries were, that nego- 
tiations should be at Orizaba. and that during 
them the allied troops should occupy Cord Orizaba, and 
Tetuan, and their radii. The 4th article said, ‘ Lest it should 
be even remotely believed that the allies have signed these 
for ihe purpose of procuring the passage of the fortifications 
garriscned by the Mexican army, it is stipulated that, in the 
unfortunate event of negotiations being broken off, the forces 
of the allies shall evacuate the aforesaid towns, and return 
to place themselves in the line which is before the said 
fortifications, on the way to Vera Cruz, designating that of 
Paso Archo, on the Cordoba road, and the pass of Ovejas.’ 
This stipulation was not fulfilled by the Commissioners 6f 
the Emperor of the French ; but now is not the time to ana- 
thematize this act—unique in the military annals of the 
world, since it was a world.” 










the prelimina- 





Tue Late Dr. Betuune.—Persons in possession 
of letters, or who can furnish reminiscences that 
may afford material for the preparation of a biog- 
raphy of the late Rev. Dr. Bethune, are requested 
by Mrs. Bethune to send the same to the care of 
Rev. Dr. Van Ness, No. 149 Madison avenue, 


| N. Y. city. Copies may be taken if ‘the original 


his library are spoiled by the absence of single 
volumes in a set. Any volumes that may have 
been loaned can be returned either to Dr. Van Ness 
or to J. B. Stewart, Esq., No. 162 Fulton street. 





DEATH OF HORACE VERNET. 


Tue last foreign mails bring us the news of the 
death of the great historical painter of France. 
Horace Vernet died in Pais, the city in which he 
was born, on the 17th ult., at the age of 74. Thus 
another link is broken which bound us to a former 
generation. This long life covered all the Revolu- 
tions, the most memorable period in the histery of 
France or of Europe. Born under the old French 
monarchy, he wag a child at the exeeution of 
Louis XVI. and during the Reign of Terror; he 
saw the first Republic, the rise of Napoleon, the 
Empire with its glories and its wars, the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, the Revolution of 1830, the 
reign of Louis Philippe, the Revolution of °48, 
and at last died, after having lived fourteen years 
under Louis Napoleon. 

Horace Vernet belonged to a family long known 
among the artists of his country. His father was 
a painter before him, and his uncle was yet more 
distinguished, especially for his marine pictures. 
it was he who painted those fine views of all the 
sea-ports of France which are now collected in one 
of the galleries of fhe “Louvre. Horace was 
brought up in his father’s studio, and early caught 
that enthusiasm for art which became the passion 
of his life. “it 

When he arrived at manhood, the school of 

David—who had been the pet of Napoleon, and 
thus’ the favorite painter of his time—ruled in 
France. It wasa severe, stiff, “ classical” school. 
Young Vernet joined with other artists to intro- 
duce a new style, less precise, but more vigorous, 
fresh, and natural, a school in art which corre- 
sponded to the “romantic” school in literature. 
Their aim was to produce effects by the choice of 
spirited subjects which introduced life and move- 
ment upon the canvas, by taking subjects in action 
rather than in repose, and by gorgeous and bril- 
liant coloring. In this way they succeeded in 
producing works which, though sharply criticised 
as violating established rules of art, proved im- 
mensely popular. The character of some of these 
paintings may be judged even by their names. 
Among the larger works executed by Vernet at 
this period were the “Taking of the Redoubt,” 
the “Dog of the Regiment,” the “Horse of the 
“Trumpeter,” the “Soldier of Waterloo,” the 
“Last Cartridge,” and the “Death of Poniatow- 
“ski.” At the age of thirty he produced a painting 
which had an immense suceess in Paris, “ The 
“ Destruction of the Janissaries.” He had now 
found his element, which was historical painting, 
and accordingly undertook several of the battles 
of Napoleon. Indeed, this fondness for military 
subjects, and especially for the battles of the Great 
Captain, created a suspicion of the loyalty of the 
artist, and in 1822 his works were formally ex- 
cluded from the Louvre. This, however, only 
excited public curiosity the more. He opened his 
own studio for an exhibition of his works, and 
had it thronged by the wealth and fashion of Paris. 
The more the Government tried to put him down, 
the more he became a popular idol; and four 
years later he was elected a member of the Insti- 
tute of France, the highest honor which can be 
bestowed upon a French artist or man of science. 
Nor did the ban of the Government last long. 
“The year 1830 brought a revolution, and Louis 
Philippe, his friend and patron, was placed on the 
throne. He was appointed Director of the Acad- 
emy at Rome—an institution: founded by the 
French Government for the education of young 
artists of remarkable promise. Here he remained 
five years. After his return, he was engaged to 
execute a series of battle scenes for the great gal- 
lery which Louis Philippe was establishing in the 
Palace at Versailles, and which he dedicated “ to 
“all the glories of France.” But his reign 
was one of .peace, and there were not many 
great exploits to be placed on canvas. But 
the King, knowing the passion of the French 
for military glory, was determined to make the 
most of what he had. There was one country 
where France was at perpetual war—Atceria. 
Thither Vernet was dispatched to find subjects 
for his pencil. For months he lived in the camp, 
and accompanied the French soldiers on their 
-expeditions. This was a life which he keenly 
enjoyed. He saw with an artist’s eye the pic- 
turesqueness of these novel scenes. He felt all the 
poetry of the desert, now lonely and silent, and 
now with a long train of camels moving across the 
sands. He saw the white tents gleaming in the 
sunset, and the bleak, barren mountains crested 
with the fortresses of Arab chiefs. He came 
back with his portfolio filled with sketches, which 
were soon transferred to the walls of Versailles. 
He removed his studio there, and began those 
great paintings designed to illustrate the French 
campaigns in Africa. These it is needless to de- 
scribe, as they are familiar to every traveler. 
Perhaps the most celebrated is “The Taking of 
“the Smala,” the fortress of Abdel Kader, whieh 
is said to be the largest historical painting in 
existence. - 

To paint a battle truly, is evidently quite impos- 
sible. The field of view is too large, the actors 
too many, and the movements too rapid and 
confused. Besides, as soon as the battle begins, 
the armies are wrapped in a cloud until all is 
over. Itis therefore useless to attempt accuracy 
of detail. It is true, the painters of the age of 
Louis XIV. tried to reproduce on canvas the great 
military events of his reign with some degree of 
fidelity. The result may be seen in the gallery 
of the Louvre. A large background is crossed 
and recrossed with long lines of infantry, and 
sprinkled all over with prancing generals. But 
the figures are necessarily small, the canvas is 
crowded, and the painting without effect. 

The style of Vernet is wholly different. He 
saw that single objects were more effective in 
painting than large and confused masses, and that 
the more concentrated the attention, the greater 
the effect. What a bold and picturesque object, 
for example, is a rock-built citadel, the cannon 
frowning through the portholes, and the lonely 
sentinel pacing the walls, the proud flag of his 
country waving over him! These were the points 
which Vernet worked up with effect. Leaving 
the masses in the shadow, he seized some incident 
of a battle, such as Zouaves charging a battery, 
or mounting a rampart and planting the victorious 
banner on the hight; and fixing the eye on that, 
he thus produced a more vivid impression of the 
scene. The result appears in the long suite of 
brilliant paintings which line the walls of Ver- 
sailles. 

Standing before one of these great paintings, it 
is easy to see the secret of his power. His com- 
positions are dramatic, the coloring,is brilliant, 
and the scene is full of life and action. These 
are qualities which take the popular eye and 
heart. Hence Vernet was the artist of the peo- 


ple, as Béranger was the song-writer of the people. 


Critics might find faults, but wherever his paint- 
ings were exhibited, a crowd was sure to gather 


‘round, lost in admiration. 


While Vernet was at the head of what may be 
called the Romantic school in Paris, there was a 
Tival school of “classical” painters, at the head 


of whom was Ingres, who prided themselves on 





their exact study of form, and their severe and 
chaste beauty. Their paintings may be more 
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Papers are furnished. Many valuable works in praised by the critics, but those of Vernet and his 


school were far more enthusiastically Feceived 
by the people. The paintings of Vernet were to 
those of the classical school what the novels of 
Alexander Dumas were to the tragedies of Rasine ; 
less coldly accurate, but full of a fresh, rude life, 
which spoke to the eye and the heart of millions. 
In his drawing he was often careless, intent only 
on a striking effect. Hence we should not Place 
him in the very front rank of artists, even of 
France, much less with the great Italian masters. 
But es a painter for the common eye, he has had 
few superiors in any age or country. 

Of course to execute so great a number of 
works—for he may be said almost literally to 
have covered miles of canvas at Versailles—wag 
quite impossible for one man, if he had himself 
finished them in detail. But he had a stndio full 
of pupils and of workmen who knew just enough 
of art to paint a background and to “fill up” 
certain spaces on the canvas. He worked him- 
self with astonishing rapidity, sketching the out- 
line with a free, bold hand. Then came the men 
who did the “ machine work.” They understood 
their business. Each had his part of the picture. 
It was a joke of the studios in Paris that Vernet 
kept one man engaged in painting only the red 
pantaloons of the French Zouaves ! 

Though chiefly a historical painter, he was not 
limited to any single branch of art. Some of his 
portraits were admireble. One day, a poor priest 
came to his studio, with but a few francs in hand, 
to ask the address of some humble artist or pupil, 
who could take his portrait, which had been re- 
quested by his Order. The great painter no sooner 
caught sight of the picturesque figure and cosfime 
of the old man, than he offered his own services ; 
and seizing on the brother as a model, made a 
portrait so thrilling in its truth, that it excited the 
wonder of all Paris 

It was the rare fortune of Vernet to be the favor- 
ite alike of,princes and people. He was the inti- 
mate friend of the Orleans family, and when 
Louis Philippe was King, always had the entrée 
of the Tuileries. This royal favor was shared 
by another artist, Ary Scheffer, who was especially 
the friend as well as teacher of the Princess 
Marie, who herself had a genius for art, and who 
won a name as a sculptor which added to the 
honor of her royal birth. Vernet was the favorite 
of the Duke of Orleans, with whom he had made 
the campaigns in Africa. Such was the freedom 
and familiarity of his relations, that he sometimes 
came to the palace in Arab costume, and spread- 
ing his Turkish carpet, seated himself in Oriental 
style, and, wjth long pipe in hand, delighted the 
royal circle with tales of the desert. 

Nor was his popularity confined to France. 
He went to Russia, and came back loaded with 
presents by the Czar. Among other gifts 
was a britzska, the first which appeared in Paris, 
and which excited no small sensation, when the 
artist, mounted in it and cavered with Russian 
furs, took his first drive in the Champs Elysées. 

In his life, Vernet was eminently happy. His 
career was one long success, and his tempera- 
ment was one to enjoy it to the utmost. He was 
a Frenchman in every drop of his blood—gay, 
witty, fond of pleasure, taking with the keenest 
relish the good things of life, and tossing off 
lightly its cares, or dismissing them with a shrug. 
He was of a small figure, with sharp features, keen 
eye, and light, quick step, which spoke the fine 
nervous organization of the man, the vigorous 
pulse of life that beat within, and his rare powers 
of action and enjoyment. 

While his career was thus brilliantly success- 
ful, he had one great sorrow which long cast a 
shadow over his life, in the death of his only 
child, a gifted and beautiful daughter, who was 
the idol of her father’s heart. While at Rome, 
‘Mademoiselle Vernet was the delight of the 
French society which gathered there every win- 
ter. She was her*father’s constant companion. 

If he went out to spend a day on the Campagna, 
this gentle being was at his side. Such was the 
admiration she inspired, that one French artist, 
poor LeopoM Robert, is said to have destroyed 
himself for the love he bore her, since her hand 
was destined for another. She became the wife 
of Paul Delaroche, thus adding one more great 
name to the artistic glories of her house. It was 
afier her return from Rome that we saw her in 
Paris, and never shall we forget the vision of that 
beautiful face, theh made more lovely by the 
consumption with which she was wasting away. 
Her graceful figure was afterwards preserved in 
a statuette well known in Paris, which repre- 
sented her with her child in herarms. All that 
group—wife, husband, and father—are now 
sleeping together. 





Postat Rerorm Propostp.—The papers inform 
us of a new bill just introduced into the Senate by 
Mr. Collamer, granting us another installment of 
the reform of postage which the advance of civili- 
zation so imperatively requires. It is a great pity 
that the ameliorations of our old system, from 1845 
to the present time, have been doled out in drib- 
blets instead of having a consistent postal system 
introduced at once, entire and complete, like Sir 
Rowland Hill’s system in England, which was 
adopted as a whole in 1839. This piecemeal pro- 
cess has only deprived each separate improve- 
ment of the aid to which it was entitled from the 
proper accompaniments. 

Mr. Collamer’s bill, so far as we have learned 
its provisions, contains many real improvements, 
Some will ask why he did not bring them forward 
during the sixteen months he was Postmaster- 
General under President Taylor, while others will 
rather be thankful to see that “ the world moves.” 
If they are adopted, we shall avail ourselves of 
the advantages conceded, as far as they go, and 
hope for further benefits at a future day. But the 
cause of civilization is retarded, and the country 
suffers largely, from the unintelligent delay of a 
complete reform. Had a proper system been 
adopted in 1845, when the first reduction of post- 
age took place, or in 1849, when the three-cents 
rate was adopted, the cost of the post-office to the 
Government might have been increased a trifle, 
but we are bold to maintain that the Great Rebel- 
lion would never have taken place. The popula- 
tions of every section would have become knit 
together by filaments of personal sympathy, too 
numerous to be eradicated, and too stréng to be 
rent asunder. 

The bill simplifies to some extent the present 
complicated rules for postage on printed matter, 
but without venturing upon the principle of ab- 
solute uniformity. With regard to letters, which 
is the main thing, it properly extends the uniform 
rate to the whole extent of the country, and thus 
removes the unjust and invidious tax to which our 
fellow-citizens on the Pacific coast are subjected. 
It abolishes all charges for collecting and deliver- 
ing letters by carriers, but then it doubles the rate 
on “drop” letters, thus continuing the absurdity 
of having three rates of letter postage—three cents 
for mail letters, two cents for local “drop” letters, 
and one cent for circular letters. This doubling 
the charge on drop-letters will be felt’ as a serious 
tax on local intercourse, and will prevent the full 
development of the benefits of free delivery in 
cities, which is proposed by the bill. ; 

We venture to predict that so reactionary a 
measure as doubling the postage on drop-letters 
will not be accepted by the public as satisfactory. 
Things are not tending in that direction. If it 
should be adopted by Congress now, it will be 





repealed after a little. Thus each successive 
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attempt at amelioration strengthens the convie- 
tion, which has been maintained by The Inde+ 
pendent from its first publication, that the only 
system which can be permanently established in 
this country is that of one ceNT Ppstacr. The 
great success and productiveness of this rate in 
the case of printed circulay3 is conclusive, for 
there is no good reason why thie posting of written 
letters should be more expensive than printed 
ones. The country will not stand an increase of 
postage on printed letters, and there is eonse- 
quently no possible way of introducing the grand 
principle of uniformity but by eharging all letters 
atthe same rate. A sufficient number of letters 
at one cent will yield as much revenue as is now 
realized, for the increase of letters (if it were 
fourfold) would add very little to the expense of 
the post-office. The English post-office is sup- 
ported by the product of a one-cent rate, that is, 
by one-half of the ‘product of the penny rate. 
The one great interest of the people, the country, 
and the Government, should be the inerease of 
the public convenience, and the consequent multi- 
plication of the number of letters. 
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Dr. Bacon’s sermon on the late Dr. Lyman 
Beecher is now in press fora pamphlet edition, 
and may be had in a few days at The Independent 
office, price 20 cents a copy. 








As we go to press, we learn of the death of our 
venerated friend, Rev. Bensamin C. Cutter, D.D., 
rector of St. Ann’s Episcopal church in Brooklyn 
—one of the noblest and purd’t men whom we 
ever knew. Next week, these columns will con- 
tain some fit notice of his life and death. 


NOTICES. 


Sourn CuaurcH Leoturrs.—Rev. Thomas Dewitt, D.D., of 
the Collegiate Reformed Dutch Church, will deliver the sixth 
of this Course of Doctrinal Sermons in the South Baptist 
Church, (Rev. Mr. Burlingham’s,) Twenty-fifth street, between 
Seventh and Fig! th avenues, on Sunday evening, February 
15, at 7% o’clock. subject—Prayer and Divine Providence. 


FREDERIOK Dovetass will lecture in Bridge-street A. M. E. 
Church (Rev. 8. N. Cain, pastor) on Thursday evening, Feb. 
19, 1868, at 735 o’clock, for the benefit of s dchurch. Ad- 
mittance 25 cents. Subject—The Black Man and the War. 
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Bassztt—Barton—Jan. 15, at the Congregational church in 
Athol, Mass., by Rev. John F. Norton, Mr. Edwin P. Bassett 
of New York city to Miss Lizzie W. Barton of Athol. 


DIED. 

Porten—In this city, Jan 30, on his way home from Louis- 
ville, Ky., William Hardy Porter, son of Rose Anne and the 
late David C. Porter, aged 26 years. He was buried in Cat- 
skill, N. ¥ 

Bgarp—Suddenly, at Bath, Me. 

Jan. 27, Mrs. Eliza Goddard, wife of 
of Central church, Bath. 

She was possessed of @ rare combination of intellect and 
affection, of thought and feeling, of gentleness and decision, 
of geniality and reserve, of caution and earnestness, which 
gave aremarkable equipoise to her character, and which 
always won for her admiring friends. Her early decease 
will sadly mourned by all who knew her. Yet for her 
“to die was gain,” for she died trusting in Christ. 
re Se 
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been thoroughly tested, and maintain the good reputation 
they have justly acquired. As there are imitations, be sure to 
OBTAIN the genuine. 
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on Tuesday morning, 
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NOTES AND DRAFTS COLLECTED, AND OLD CLAIMS 
ADJUSTED AND SECURED. 

References to correspondents at different points East will 

be furnished, with circulars, giving details of business, to any 

one applying by letter. 


F"« & HATCH, BANKERS, 
No. 38 WALL STBEET, N. Y. 


Dealers in all classes of Government and other desirable 
securities, Gold, Silver, and Old Demand Netes. 

Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission. Deposits 
received and Collections made. U.S. Quartermasters’ Checks 
and Quartermasters’ and Ordnance vouchers bought, sold, 
and collected. 

Orders and remittaaces from the country will receive 
prompt attention. 


Wiitram H. MARSTON, 








No. 36 Watt Srrest, 
BANKER AND BROKER. 


WANTED. 
U. S. DEMAND NOTES, for paying duties. 
U. 8. ONE-YEAR CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS. 
U.8. 7 3-10 TREASURY NOTES. 
U. §. REGISTERED and COUPON STOCKS, 
STATE STOCKS and AMERICAN GOLD. 


B@ Stocks, Bonds, and Gold bought and sold ON COMMIS- 
SION at the Board of Brokers. 


HOMAS DENNY & CO., 
No. 8 JAUNCY GOURT, No. 39 WALL ST., 
Buy and Sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, and Government 


Securities, at the Beard of Brokers, for cash or on time. Or- 
ders by mail or otherwise will receive prompt attention. Our 
Annual Financial Circular furnished gratuitously on appli- 
cation. 
qe" & BAKER'S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 
SEWING-MACHINES. 


EVERYWHERE TRIUMPHANT. 











These Machines have taken the First Premium at the State 
Fairs last held in 


New York, Michigan, Virginia, 
New Jersey, owa, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Missouri, Alabama, 
Indiana, Kentucky, California, 
Illinois, Tennessee, 


Including every State Fair where exhibited in 1862. ° 


aay” The Work made upon the Grover & Baker Machine has 
taken the First Premium at every fair in the United States 
where it has been exhibited to this date. 


Machines furnished of the same patterns and at the same 
price, making either the Grover & Baker Stitch or the Shuttle 
Stitch, as customers prefer. 

GROVER & BAKER S.-M, CO., 


No. 495 Broadway, New York. 
WHEELER “& WILSON’S 


SEWING-MACHINES. 


HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
SEE THE RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 

OFFICE, No. 505 BROADWAY NEW YORE. 


FSELE & Lyon SEWING-MACHINE CO. 





Produce the best Family Sewing-Machine in use—simple in 
construction—durable in all its parts—readily understood 
without instruction—certaim of stitch on every kind of fabric 
—adapted to wide range of work without change or adjust- 
ment—needle straight—tension positive—and no taking apart 
machine to-clean or oil. 


These are peculiar facts, and will determine the choice of 
every purchaser having the opportunity of knowing them. 


Please call and examine, or send for acircular. Agents 
wanted. 
OFFICE, No, 538 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mo7eERS! MOTHERS !1 MOTHERS!!! 


DON’T FAIL TO PROCURE MRS. WINSLOW S SOOTH- 
ING SYRUP FOR CHILDREN. 

This valuable preparation is the prescription of one of the 
most experienced and skillful Nurses in New and 
has been used with never-failing success in THOUSANDS OF 
CASES, 

It not only relieves the child from Pain, but invigorates the 
stemach and bowels, corrects acidity, and gives tone and 
energy to the whole system. It Will almost instantly relieve 
an even be BOWELS AND WIND COLIC, 

overcome Convulsions, which, if not remedi 
end inesth. We betiove the Bros ant otros Renea y inthe 
World, in all cases of DYSENTERY and DIARRHEA IN GHII- 
DREN, whether arising from Teething or from any other cause. 
Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 


None ine unles: ‘ac-simile 
KINE, New York, Is on the outside wrapper ens & T= 


by all-Medicine Dealers, . 











pUrewative winzs. 


The Subscriber offers for sale a PURE LIGHT WINE made 
from the Native Grapes of Worcester co., Mass., by Mr 8. H. 
ALLEn of Shrewsbury. 

It will not be found to satisfy the lovers of heavy foreign 
wines, which, ven when genuine, are highly fortified with 
Alcohol, to prepare them for exportation, and in the majert- 
ty of cases are only skillful imitations, made from neutral 
spirits, water, and drugs ; but those who have drunk the 
pure light German Wines, or the Chablis Wine of France, and 
have a taste for them, will appreciate such as is offered by 
the subscriber. Invalids who require a mild, safe stimulant ; 
good livers, who like a palatable dinner wine ; and officers of 
Churehes, who desire to procure a well-authenticated and 
surely genuine article for Communion purposes, are reepect- 
‘ fally solicited te purchase it. Any person desiring to do so 
‘Will be at liberty to apply Chemical Tests to samples of any 
of the stock en hand. : 


GEO. E. WHITE, 
No 56 Cliff st., New York. 


(Bt 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


InconPoraTzD 1819. 


CAPITAL.........-.-- Or6e0 cons coed $1,500,000. 


sa 





THOMAS A. ALEXANDER, President. 
HENRY Z. PRATT, Vice-President. 
LUCIUS J. IMBNDEE, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1863, 





Railroad + “ " 118,445 00 
Connecticut River Co. " “ 
Bank Stocks—Hartford, N. York, etc., " " 923) 

New York Life and Trust and U. S. Trust Co..... 40,250 00 





New Yorn Agsncr—Ne. 62 WALL STREBRT. 





JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


o_o DIVIDEND. 


OFFICE ZTNA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW Y@RE, 
No. 170 Broadway. 


This Company has this day declared a Scrip Dividend of 
Firtr per Cent. to those entitled to participate, payable on 
the 7th day of February next. Also, an interest dividend of 
Srtx per Cznt. in cash on the Scrip of 1861, and a cash divi- 
dend to stockholders of Fiva pg Centr. payable on de nand. 
Adl free from Government Tax. 


LIVINGSTON SATTERLEE, Secretary. 
New York, Jan. 13, 1863. 


 IQAHS. 
| eee WATER. 


A Soturion or Pure Iopine wn Purse Warse. 
No remedy has ever come before the public so 
WONDERFUL IN ITS CURATIVE POWERS, 


and so 
ASTOUNDING IN ITS RESULTS. 

Its genuineness as a pure solution, and its excellence as 
a medicine, are attested by the names of such disti shed 
men as Prov. E. H. PARKER, Dr. JAMES R. CHILTON, 
and Dr. E. WHITNEY of New York; Pror. JAMES C. 
BOOTH, U. 8. Mint, Philadelphia; Da. J. B. C. SMITH of 
Boston, and many other names coney well known to sci- 
ence—an array of testimony so high that we can say, without 
fear of contradiction, that 

.THE SICK ARE MADE WELL, 
THE SCROFULOUS AND CONSUMPTIVE ARE RE- 
“ STORED TO HEALTH, . 
THE PALSIED AND PARALYTIC ARE MADE WHOLE, 
THE BLIND SEE, THE DEAF HEAR, 
THE LAME WALK, 
IN ALL GASES 

Where no considerable disorganization of the most important 

organs has_taken place. 

We recommend IODINE WATER as almost a positive 
specific for the following diseases, viz.: Scrofula in all its 
manifold forms, Eo Cancer, Ulcers, Bronchitis, 
Liver, Kidney, and Heart Diseases, Bilious Fevers, Fever 
and Ague, Rheumatism, ci Nervous Affections 
Female Weaknesses, Dyspepsia, aciation, and General 
Debility, Syphilis in all its various and afflicting stages, and 
the ONLY REMEDY for the SUCCESSFUL’ ERADICATION 
of MERCURIAL DISEASE, and in fect all those distressin, 
and —_— diseases which arise from an enfeebled, viti- 
ated state of the blood, defective nutrition, an impure atmos- 
phere, etc., which have baffled the us and skill of the 
physician, and left suffering humanity to cry out, in helpless 

y, “Is there no specific for our disease—no alleviation 
of our pain?” Happily, we can say, that the specific and 
remedy, with 

TESTIMONIALS OF ITS WORTH, 
may be found at 














4) De. H. ANDERS & CO?S, 


Physicians and Chemists, No. 428 BROADWAY. 
$1 per Bottle ; $5 per half-dozen. 
_——— WARE FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Since the tax upon Silver Ware, what a rush there is, to be 


sure, for 
GOOD PLATED GOODS, 

Upon which there is no tax levied. I have only time, in the 
=< hurrying business, to say, that the best place to ob- 
tain the 

GENUINE ARTICLE 
is at the well-known store of 

LUCIUS HART, 


Nos. 4 and 6 Burling Slip. 
N°? HOLIDAY GIFT COMPARSS WITH THE 
CRAIG MICROSCOPE! 


Over 80 dozen of this Beautiful and Useful Instrurgent, and 
250 dozen Mounted Objects, have been sold in the city of 
Boston alone since the Ist of October. 

This MICROSCOPE magnifies 10,000 times ; is so simple that 
a child may use it ; it is an endless source of amusement and 
instruction to young and old ; costs but $2. Twelve beautiful 
mounted objects, $150. Microscopes sent, postage paid, for 
$2 25; with six objects, $3, by 

EENRY CRAIG, 
* No. 180 Center st., (third floor,) New York. 

Liberal discount to dealers. 

Retailed in Broadway by L. Althoff, 633; Fowler & Wells, 
308 ; McFarland, 957 ; Low, 823; €. Shepard, 309. 


NTERNATIONAL HOTEL! 


This First-Class Sense~iie want quiet, homelike, and 
pieasant Hotel in the city—offers superior inducements to 
those visiting New York for business or pleasure., It is 
central in its location, and kept on the 

EUROPEAN PLAN, 
In connection with 
TAYLOR’S SALOON 
Which is too well known to require comment. 
RANDRETH’S PILLS. 


THEY CURE DYSPEPSIA, REDUCE, LESSEN, AND EX- 
PEL THE PRINCIPLE OF DISEASE. 





a 


. 











Dr. Taomas.R. Hazarp of Portsmouth, Rhode Island, says, 
“‘That twenty-seven years’ experience with this medicine 
confirms his belief that in very few cases would the Physi- 
cian’s services, be required if Brandreth’s Pills were prompily 
used in the early stages of disease.” 

J.J. Coox, publisher of The Banner, at Bennington, Vt., 
says: “ Brandreth’s Pills cured me of Dyspepsia when every 
other means had failed, and I was actually given up by my 
physicians and friends.” 

The same testimony is given by N. Burss, Esq., the well- 
known citizen of Williamsburg, and thousands of others. 

But their merits are well known ; in full doses there is no 
surer purgative ; in smaller ones they act as a gentle stimu- 
lus, curing costiveness, and purifying the blood. They are 
every day curing thousands who were deemed incurable 
until this blessed medicine was used. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, No. 294 CANAL STREET. 


B® Sold also at No. 4 Union square, and by nll respectable 
dealers. 


BE SURE AND GET NEW STYLE. 
E SAFEST AND BEST 


Preparation that can be used upon the Hair for imparting to 
it a Natural shade of brown or black, is 


CRISTADORO’S HAIR DYE. 


It corrects the bad effects of other dyes, nourishes the Hair, 
is easily applied, performs its work Instantaneously, and its 
presence, to the observer, remains an 

IMPENETRABLE SECRET. 


Manufactured by J. CRISTADORO, No. 6 Astor House, 
New York. Sold everywhere, and applied by all Hair- 
Dressers. 


Price $1, $1 50, and $3 per box, according to size. 


CRISTADORO’S HAIR PRESERVATIVE 


Is invaluable with his Dye, as it imparts the utmost softness, 
the most beautiful gloss, and great vitality to the Hair. 
Price 50 cents, $1, and $2 per bottle, according to size. 


8 HAIR DYE, 50 CENTS.—BLACK OR 
BROWN. 


best for Color, Durabilit 

LF No. a street, N. Y., and sola 

oat at all fancy goods stores. i ay 

66 ” ASSORTMENT OF SKATES AND 
SKATE FIXINGS, will be found at the 








etc. Warranted. 
by all Druggists 











Skates from 25 cents to $25, and in fact qrenying in Se 
Principal Office, No. 13 Cedar street ~ MARL R PaTES. eOONO S WiLkKER, 
ee PRICE ONLY 25 CENTS FER "BOTTLE. une No. 474 Broadway. 
'YE.—Br. M. MARGULIES, PHYSICIAN PLE HAVE BEEN SO MUCH IM- 
E Oculist to His Highness the Prinee Anew ee ree ~ = vont several worthless , that we 
noe to Has Saker te Sevens at had 23 are ad to be able to recommend a p ion which can 
years’ experience medical practice in London’ant’ st, Pe: be depended on as conteining the ues of that invaluable 
pie be consulted for ALL DISEASES OF THE | medicine, and is worthy the public Da. 
RYE from to 12 daily, at No, 30 Bast Fourteenth street, AYER’S SARSAPARILLA cures when anything cag cure the 


Union square, New Yor! 
‘ 


L 
diseases that require an alterstive medicine. 


THE ‘INDE 






WASHINGTON INSURANCE CO., 
No. 172 Broapwar, 
CORNER OF MAIDEN LANE. 


New York, February 3, 1863. 
S@ THIS COMPANY HAS THIS DAY DECLARED A 
Cash Dividend to Stockholders of SEVEN AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT, (7%). and an Interest Dividend of SIX PER 
CENT. on the scrip of 1861, payable on demand. Also, a 
Scrip 


Drviwenp oF Srxry (60) Per Cenr. 


on the earned premiums of policies entitled to participate in 
the profits, for the year ending January 31. Scrip ready for 
delivery March 1. all free from Government tax. 

W. K. LOTHROP, Secretary. 


EP ets ovens GLOVES 


Should be used by every person who is troubled with ‘Salt 
Rheum or Chapped Hands, rendering them soft and white as 
alabaster. They are impervious to hot or cold water, and 
for housework and gardening are invaluable. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of $1 for Ladi@s’ Sizes, 
and $1 12 forGents’. 0. B. GRAY, No. 201 Broadway, N. Y. 

Sar Roppee Jeweney, etc. Rubber Goods in great variety, 
Wholesale and Retail. 


JHAT AN AMOUNT OF SUFFERING AND 

disease among the Volunteers would be vented 

by the free use of HOLLOWAYS PILLS and OINTMENT. For 

ounds, Sores, and 8 , the Ointment is a certain cure, 

and for’ Bowel Com laints, Fevers, Small-Pox, etc., the 

Pills are the best medicine in the world. Only 25 cents per 
Box or Pot. on 

URNO’S CELEBRATED CATARRH SNUFF, 

for Sore Eyes, Deafness, Pain in the h the worst 

forms of Catarrh and Bronchitis. When not tobe of your 


druggist, a Box will be sent free, by mail, for t -one 
ag Four for One Dollar, by the Pro and 
J. DURNO, No. 214 Greenwich st., N.Y. 


aE 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, Nos. 112 and 114 BROADWAY. 

















CASH CAPITAL............ $1,000,000 00 

ASSETS. ist January, 1863 1,746,495 68 

600550 css0cs scenes srebecceewesenes 75,549 64 
ASSETS. * 

Cash, Balance in Bank............ 2-2-0 seeeeeeees $181,821 23 

Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 


Estate, (worth at least $1,473,500) 


748,744 53 
Loans on Stocks, 


ayable on domand, (market 


value of securities $273,331,).................. 228,924 00 
United States Stocks, (market value,)............ 225,937 50 
State and Municipal Stocks and Bonds, (market 

| eee 74,200 
Bank Stocks, (market value,) . oa 
I nn ai ot buted oe had ba nea eekinienabeniaen 125 





Interest due on Ist Jan. a (of which $19,547 54 





has since been received,)......... .........4+ ,627 38 
Balance in hands of Agents and in course of trans- 
mission from Agents on Ist Jan., (of which 
$21,093 56 has since been received,)........... 48,187 02 
Bills Receivable, (for Premiums on Inland Risks, 
© Ses ORR NR aN a cy I eG ea 21,513 79 
Government Stamps on hand............... ...... 299 
Other Property, Miscellaneous items............. 15,757 27 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issu: 
at idipiiedahienhos catneebusd seaebuonas 2,848 43 
Talamd BAIVAGOS, G0C...... 2.0 cccccccsccccccceceace . 18,810 03 
|S ere eee nen $1,746,495 68 
‘LIABILITIES, 
Claims fo1 Losses Outstanding on Ist Jan., 1863. ... $74,964 64 
Due Stockholders on account 17th dividend........ 585 60 
This Comer insures against loss or by Fraz, and 
the risks of INLAND Navieation and TRANSPORTATION, On favor- 
able terms. Losses equitably adjusted and prompily paid. 
. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


> A. F. WILLMARBTH, Vice-President, 
JOHN McGEE, Secretary. 
New York, January 20, 1863. 


AMERICAN WATCHES 
FOR SOLBIERS 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 





AMERICAN WATCHES FOR AMERICANS! 


Toe American Waron Company give notice that they have 
lately issued a new style of Watch, expressly designed for 
soldiers and others who desire a good watch at a moderate 
price. These watches are intended to displace the worthless 
cheap watches of British and Swiss manufacture with which 
the country is flooded, and which were never expected to 
keep time when they were made, being refuse manufactures 
sent to this country because unsalable at home, and used 
here only for jockeying and swindling purposes. 

We offer to sell our Watch, which is of tHe most suBsTAN- 
TIAL MANUFACTURE, AN ACCURATE AND DURABLE TIME-KEEPER, and 
in Sterling Silver Cases, Hunting pattern, at as low a price 
as is asked for the trashy Ancres and Lepines of foreign make 
already referred to. 

We have named the new series of Watches, Wau. Exuzry, 
Boston, Mass., which name will be found on the plate of 
every watch of this manufacture, and is one of our trade- 
marks. 

Sold by all respectable watch dealers in the loyal states. 

Wholesale orders sh vuld be addressed to 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, ” 
AGENTS OF THE AMERICAN WATCH COMPANY, 
Ne. 182 Broapwar, N. Y. 
MPORTANT. 


Send all Money and Packages to Soldiers by HARNDEN’S 
Express, No. 74 Broadway, as they have U. 3. Government 
permission to forward to the army at Fortress Monroe, 

WASHINGTON, 
Sandy Hook, Baltimore, Frederick City, Harper’s Ferry, New 
Orleans, Port Royal, and other points, for half rates. Their 
Express is the oldest in the United States. 

Their Great Eastern and Philadelphia Expresses sent as 
formerly. 

Mark packages care of HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, New York. 


(LoTHING, | CLOTHING, 











CLOTHING FOR MEN AND BOYS. 
JOSEPH BRYAN, 


No. 214 Futron Srezsr, 
Between Clark and Pineapple streets, 
Has now on hand an - 
IMMENSE ASSORTMENT 


OF GOOD STYLES AND FASHIONABLE CLOTHING, 
‘ 
WHICH HE OFFERS AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


The Custom Department, which is an establishment of 
Neself, is filled with the Choicest and most Desirable Goods, 
many of them specialties, which will be made up to Order 


inthe best manner. 
JOSEP? BRYAN, 


> No. 214 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 
: on OLDEST AND BEST. 





DAWSON, WARREN & HYDE’S 
“ TIP-TOP” ° 
Barret, Leperr, Ne-Pivs-vttRa, anp 303 
GOLD PENS, 
And every improved style of 
GOLD AND SILVER PENCIL-CASES, 


Ivory, Ebony, Porcupine, and Rubber Holders, etc. 
3 POINTS UNEQUALED AND GUARANTIED. 
For sale by the Trade throughout the Country. 





D. T. WARREN & Co., 
Successors to Dawson, Warren & Hyde, 


No. 4 MampEen LANE, New Yor. 


NEW ENGLAND PEN WORKS Jewe 
Haydenville, Mass. : { boat York. 


IX YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL PRACTICE IN 
New York in the special treatment of Chronic Diseases 
by Dz. WOLF, (a French physician,) No. 832 Broadway, N.Y. 
The afflicted of any form of chronic affections should read 
Dr. Wolf's Essay on the subject, to be had gratis. Dr. Wolf 
may be consulted personally or by letter. The worst cases 
of Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and all affections of the nervous 
system, have been radically cured by new remedies, 


EV. ALBERT BARNES’ SERMON. 


’ 





postage paid, 
very admirable portrait of Mr. Barn 50 cents, 
on receipt of 3 cents. W, i. BIDWELL, No, 5 Beekman st. 


PENDENT. | 


Are invaluable asa cure 
making the hands smooth acd 


Gents’ $1. ; 
GOODYEAR’S I. R. GLOVE M’F’G CO., 
No. 205 Broadway, N. Y., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in all kinds of Rubber Goods. 


FCateestH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE e 


EW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


a Janvagy 1, 1863. 
Anréent of assets; Jan. 1, 1662................. - $2,146,767 03 








during 1862.......°0... 
Amount of interest received and ac- — 
SRC. 5 SRE: Sera ae seeeee 134,718 41 604,280 39 
I Soe Se eee a «. . «$3,041,048 02 
ean DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid for losses by death............. 
Paid for redemption of Dividends, In- —— 
on Ann es, 
Surrendered and Canceled Policies 161,695 53 


Contribution.............. Sais iia we 325 00 





Stamps.....-.......... Bi vremsstey 098 24 
Paid for Salaries, and Fees tp Physi- . 
cians and Trustees................. 29,126 92 
Paid for Frinting, Stationery: Adver- 
tising, Office penses, Express 
. CEA eat 17,922 34 
Paid for Commission and Agency Ex- 
penses............................. 70,4296 55 
Reduction in value of Real Estate... 4,000 00 454,801 81 
$2,586,240 07 
. ASSETS. 
Cashin bank............ gata n... $41,241 94 
cles ofthe tis stSen Yon, . 
e laws e of New Yor * 
s-fnd of the United States.......... ” 721,051 79 
— Estate owned by the Company. 130,217 07 
onds and Mortgages at 7 per cent 
EN EEO FEES LEE 458,910 00 
Premium notes on existing Policies 
drawing interest.... ............. - 341,725 54 
Premiums due and unpaid on Policies 
ial apa ia 208,132 23 
Quarterly and semi-annual Premiums 
due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1863.,.... 69,307 43 
accrued to Jan 1, 1863....... 45,565 38 
Rents accrued to Jan. 1, 1863........ 2,553 36 
Premiums on Policies in hands of 
Agents and in course of transmis- 
ie. erererenreer setae 66,578 75 
ount 0 eT proper ong- 
ing to the Company............ ~. 872 58 
$2,586,246 07 








The Trustzzs have declared a Divipenp of 35 Per CEnt. 
UPON ALL PARTICIPATING LiFe PoLtores now in force, which 
were issued twelve months prior to Jan. 1, 1863, AND a PAY- 
MENT IN CASH On and after the pret Monday in March next, of 
the Turep INSTALLMENT oF 20 Pkrn CENT. upon dividends here- 
tofore declared from 1850 to 1860, inclusive, to those holding 
certificates, upon presentation at the Home Office. Those 
having credits will be allowed the sum upon their notes at 
the settlement on premiums. 





TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


JOHN M. NIXON, JOHN L. ROGERS, 
JOHN 8 BUSSING, JOHN MAIRS, 
DAVID DOWS, WILLIAM PATRICK, 


DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. C. DUSENBERY, a 
JOHN E. WILLIAMS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, PLINY FREEMAN. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
PLINY FREEMAN, Actuary. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., No. 5 St. Mark's place, 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D., No. 28 Laight street. 


WM. H. APPLETON, 





A804 STATEMENT“ 
or 
GREAT WESTERN MARINE INS. CO., 


No. 35 PINE STREET, 


For tur Fiscal YEAR ENDING 3lst Decumeaur, 1862, as REQUIRED 
BY CHARTER. 





New York, January 13, 1863. 
Premiums on outstanding Risks Dec. 31, 1861... $226,031 58 
Premiums Received on Marine Risks from Jan. 
1, 1862, to Dec. 31, 1862.............. a he Seat 1,642,316 48 
Total Marine Premiums................+8...-+++ $1,866,348 06 


Premiums marked off from January 
1, 1862, to December 31, 1862, 


less Return Premiums......... $1,330,959 13 
Interest received and accrued, and 
Profits on exchange............ 260,116 64 
$1,591,075 77 


Losses adjusted and paid, and esti- 


mated losses}less salvages,.... $992,957 15 
Expenses, reinsurance, commis- 

sions, discount on premiums, 

taxes, and July interest........ 211,579 64 


THE COMPANY HAS THE FOLLOWING ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank and Funds in hands 


of London Bankers............ $753,568 83 
City Bank ‘and other Stocks and 

Bonds..... Pincsnetensastiedee .. 447,221 50 
Scrip held by Company at market 

ES a eer 37,766 40 
Accrued interest, to be received.... 9,173 85 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage....... 252,958 93 
Loans on demand........... ---.. 164,000 00 
Bills receivable and accounts due 

the Co., considered | pood er 961,932 30 

+ $2,626,621 81 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal rep- 
resentatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3d of February next. 

A CASH DIVIDEND OF THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. 
will be paid Stockholders on and after Tuesday, the 3d of 
February next. . 


After reserving over TWO MILLION DOLLARS Capital and 
Surplus, Fifty (50) per cent. of the Outstanding Certificates of 
the Scrip Issue of 1858 will be redeemed and paid to the hold- 
ers thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the 3d of February next, from which date all interest on 
that portion will cease. ¥ 


A SCRIP DIVIDEND OF TEN PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
December 31, 1862, for which Certificates will be issued on 
and after WEDNESDAY, the eighth day of April next. By 
order of the Board. 

DOUGLAS ROBINSON, Secretary. 

The Stock and Scrip Transfer Books will be closed on and 
after 13th January until the 3d day of February next. 


DIRECTORS. 


W. C. PICKERSGILL, of W. C. Pickersgill & Co. 
JAMES BENKARD, of Benkard & Hutton. 
WM. H. GUION, of Williams & Guion. 
SAML. D. BABCOCK, of Babcock Brothers & Co. 
JAMES M. BROWN, of Brown Brothers & Co. 
H. F, SPAULDING, of Spaulding, Hunt & Co. 
J. L. ASPINWALL. 
JOHN ALLEN. 
GUSTAVUS KUTTER, of Loeschigk, Wesendonck & Co. 
L. H. BRIGHAM, of Brigham & Parsons. 
J A. MECKE, of Reimer @ Mecke. 
JOHN R. GARDNER. a 
WM. WRIGHT, of R. L. Maitland & Ce.’ 
EMIL HEINEMANN, of Heinemann & Payson. 
WN. CHANDLER, of J. Munroe & Co. 
ROBERT SPEDDING, of Henry A. Swift& Co. * 
J. B. JOHNSTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & Co. 
WM. M. EVARTS, of Evarts, Southmayd & come. 
FREDK. C. GEBHARD, of Schuchardt & Gebhara. 
SAML. B. teh eS Cuswes & — 
. W. HENNINGS, of Hennings & Gosling. 
4 WILSON G. HUNT, of Sullivan, Randolph & Budd. 
J. J. CRANE, President Bank of the Republic. 
GEORGE W. BEE, of Williams, Bee & Co. 
WM. B. DUNCAN, ot Duncan, Sherman & Co. 
J. PIERPONT MORGAN, of J. Pierpont Morgan & Co. 
R. M. OLYPHANT, of Olyphant, Scn & Co., Chink. 
THOMAS SLOCOMB. ; 
GEORGE A. PHELPS, of Chamberlain, Phelps & Co. 
M. A. SORCHAN, of Sorchan, Allion & Diggelmann. 
g RICHARD LATHE President. a 
JOHN A. PARKER, Vice-President. 
JAMES F. COX, 2d Vice-President. 
DOUGLAS ROBINSON, Secretary. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
W. C. PICKERS@ILL, Chairman. 
JAMES M. BROWN, WILSON G. HUNT, 
JAMES BENKARD, SAMUEL D. BABCOCK. 
Messrs. JOHN PICKERSGILL & SON, Agents and Bankers 
at London. 


LOSSES PAID IN LONDON. 

The Company continues to issue Policies and Certificates, 
payable to order in London at the counting-room ef their 
agents and bankers, Messrs. JOHN PICKERSGILL & SON, on 
shipments of Cotton, Flour, Grain, and other merchandise to 
European ports, shipped from any port in the United States. 

The Company refers in Europe to 


Measrs. JouN PICKERSGILL & Son................. London. 
Pe eS ror ee Lenden. 
Messrs. FrrLpgen Brotmers & Co.................- Liverpool. 
Messrs. Brown, Sutrter & Co.................... Live lL. 
Messrs. B. F. BaBcock & Co...................-.. Laverpbol. 
Ww. 8. Steut, Esq., Ch’n Bank of Manchester... .Manchester. 
4 Mesers. J. F. Jamipson & Co..................005- Glasgow. 
RovermonT DE LOEWwEnBERG, Esq................ ‘ f° 
Messrs. Joun Munrozg & Co...................... Paris. 
WittiaM — FS SDE ET. aE ——- 
MIOCHIELS , Esq....... D eB gis secs ccsecb sors hiwerp. 
Messrs. Jonn Lovurs Lemus & Co................. Antwerp. 
Messrs. Joun Berensenc, Rossier & Co.......... Ham! q 
Messrs. VAN Exr@ugs &Co........................ Amste 
fessrs. Cant F. Prommy & Co..................... Bremen. 
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« Orrice of Securntty Frere Insvrance Company, 
No. 31 Pine street, 


il New Yor, Feb. 9, 1863. 
1VIDEND.—THE DIRECTORS OF THIS COM- 
have this day declared a semi-annual interest 
dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF (3%) Per Cent., (free of 
Government tex.) payable to stockholders on demand. By 


rder of the 
: R. L. HAYDOCK, Secretary. 
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G M. TRACY’S 
IMPROVED FRENCH YOKE 
PERFECT FITTING SHIRTS, ‘ 


No. 96 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. 
Fine Shirts made to order from measure, and a perfect fit 
warranted. 





DEPOT OF 
PURE WINES, 


FOR GOMMUMION PURPOSES, 


MADE At HEIs ° 
CROTON POINT VINEYARD. 
. 
SOLD AT No. 7 CLINTON HALL, ASTOR PLACE, COR. 
EIGHTH STREET. 
MAGIC TIME OBSERVER, 
THE PERFECTION OF MECHANISM ! 


BatnG. a Honrin@anp Oren Facs, on Lapy’s o& GENTLEMAN'S 
Warton ComsBrnep, with Patent SELF- WINDING IMPROVEMENT. 





Taz New Yors Itiverzarep News, the ictorial 
peper of the — Sates, in its Issue of Jee. 30, 1805, on 
Two have heen chews c 


wn a most eoenting novelty, of 
the Huszaxp Bros. of this city are the so ay = Te 


called the ‘ Macro Timz Onszrver,’ and ds a hi and open- 
face watch combined. This is one of the prettie > mast on - 
venient, and decidedly the best and time-piece for 
general and relieble use, ever offered. It has within it and 
eonnected with its machinery, its own winding attachment, 
rendering a key entirely unnecessary. The cases of this 
Watch are composed of two metals. the outer one being fine 
16 carat gold. It has the improved ruby action lewer move- 
ment, and is warranted an accurate time-plece.” 

Price, superbly engraved, per case of a half-dozen, $204. 
Sample Watches, in neat morocco boxes, for those proposing 
te buy at wholesale, $35, sent 7 express, with bat payable 
on delivery. Soldiers must remit payment in advance, as we 
cannot collect from those in the Army. 

Address HUBBARD BROS., 
Sole Importers, 
Persee Building, No. 65 Nassau street, 
New York. 


E ADVERTISER IS IN WANT OF LITERARY 
employment, as editor, assistant editor, or otherwise. 


He understands Books, Newspapers, and W 4 efere 
to Rev. He Beec’ : _ 


-y | Ward Tr. 
Address “‘ Advertiser, office N. Y. Independent.” 
YSPEPSIA, 
OUR WATIONAL DISEASE, 


ITS CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, AND THE CERTAIN MEANS 
OF CURE. 








Were the question ‘to be asked, “What disease is most 
prevalent among mankind?” a countless multitude of hag- 
gard, pallid, and melancholy faces would answer, “‘ Dyspep- 
sia.” In all lands to which civilization has extended, this 
disease exists, but in this country the number of dyspepties 
is larger, in proportion to the population, than in any other 
on the face of the earth. It is unquestionably one of the 
greatest of human afflictions, inasmuch as it not only breake 
down the physical system, but depresses the mental and 
moral faculties to the verge, in many instances, of positive 
imbecility. 

The complaint takes many shapes, ranging from a tempo- 
rary ailment to protracted, exhaustive disease, unfitting the 
sufferer alike for the business and the pleasures of life, and 
rendering existence a burden. In fact, not a few of the 
suicides committed in this country and in Europe are due te 
the mental depression caused by Dyspepsia. One of the 
most unpleasant circumstances connected with the malady 
is the want of consideration shown by the healthy for those 
who suffer under its agonies. The patient is too often 
thought to be the victim of many fancies, which the exer- 
tion of a little energy would speedily dispel. But it should 
be remembered that the energy supposed to be required has 
been in most cases literally crushed out by the disease. 

The causes of Dyspepsia are various. Want of exercise in 
the open air, rapid eating, overeating, privation and expo- 
sure, exhaustive manual or mental labor, the excessive use of 
tobacco, and extremes of heat and cold, are amemg@ihe most 
prominent. Grief and anxiety may also be mowi¥@med as 
tending strongly to aggravate the complaint. 

Its symptoms are almost as varied as its causes. The 
dyspeptic has serious physical evils to contend with—such 
as pain in the chest and other parts of the body, especially 
the left side, the pit of the stomach, and across the sternum 
or breast-bone. The muscles of the body become soft and 
flabby, manifesting soreness on the least undsual exertion, 
There is tenderness in the touch in the region of the stomach 
and hips. The feet and hands are sometimes cold and rigid, 
sometimes hot and burning. The skin is dry, rough, and 
pale. Night does not bring repgge to the patient. Broker 
sleep and unpleasant dreams render the hours when nature 
should recruit her energies more unendurable than the day. 
These symptoms, however, are continually changing, old 
ones vanishing, and new ones equally distressing make their 
appearance. Palpitation of the heart, dizziness, faintness, 
ringing and other sounds in the ears, cough, and nervous 
tremors, are among the unpleasant visitations of the unfor 
tunate invalid. 

But the mind suffers even more acutely than the body, 
Everything is seen through a gloomy atmosphere. 
Imaginary misforiunes cast their shadows over the future. 
Hope is almost extinguished, and an irritability sometimes 
bordering on insanity renders the dyspeptic inconsiderate 
and unkind to all with whom he has to do. Upon the 
whole, it must be admitted that the disease in its confirmed 
and chronic form is physically, mentally, and morally one 
of the most afflictive in the long catalogue of human ailments, 

But happily Dyspepsia ts a curable disease. Its source is a 
derangement of the organs of digestion. The stomach has 
become unable to perform its functions, and all the organs 
dependent upon it are consequently disordered. It is upon 
the stomach, therefore, that fhe remedy must act. The 
object is to restore its lost powers, to renew its vigor, and 
to keep the whole digestive machinery in healthy activity. 
There is one simple, direct, and certain way of attaining the 
end, and that is by administering a remedy which combines 
with the properties of a pure tonic those of a gentle altera- 
tive and aperient. These in a supereminent degree are the 
special peculiarities of Hostgrrsa’s Stromacs Brrrgrs. Ordi- 
nary alcoholic exhilarants, containing (as they all do more or 
less) a corrosive and ficry principle which acts disastrously 
upon the nerves, can at the best give but a flicker of relief, 
to be succeeded by deeper gloom and depression, and az 
aggravation of all the symptoms that have been moment- 
arily relieved. But the great herbalized stimulant—pure in 
its basis, and medicated with tonic, alterative, and other 
vegetable ingredients combined iz no other preparation—is 
more permanentin its operation. It does not give a false 
and fleeting vigor to the digestion, to be followed by paral- 
yzing reaction; nor does it-elevate and cheer the animal 
spirits to leave the mind eventually in deeper despondency 
than ever. On the contrary, it gently re-enforces instead of 
overspurring exhausted nature, and soothes and regulates 
the system while it awakes its dormant vitality. 

With due attention to diet and exercise, the worst case of 
dyspepsia may be entirely cured in two or three months at the 
furthest, ey the regular use of Hostetrze’s Sromacu Brrrzrs, 
in pursuance of the directions. The patient, after having 
taken the preparation for a single week, will feel assured of 
an eventual cure. The change wrought in every feeling, 
mental and bodily, within that time, will be a sufficient 
guaranty that the period of complete and permanent relief 
is at hand.. 

To all who suffer from the complaint in any of its forms or 
stages, the ‘‘ Bitters” may be recommended as the safest and 
surest of known remedies ; and it is proper to add that per- 
sons with weak stomachs and a constitutional tendency to 
dyspepsia, will find the occasional use of this healthfwi 
tonic a sure protection against indigestion. 

DEPOT, No. 428 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





YON’S KATHAIRON. 


This delightful article for preserving and beautifying the 
human hair is again put up by the original proprietor, and is 
now made with the same care, skill, and attention which first 
created its immense and unprecedented sales of over one mil- 
lion bottles annually! It is still sold at 25 cents in large 
bottles. Two million bottles can easily be sold in a year 
when it is again known that the Kathairon is not only the 
most delightful hair dressing in the world, but thatit cleans- 
es the scalp of scurf and dandruff, gives the hair a lively, 
tich, luxuriant growth, and prevents it from turning gray. 
These are considerations worth knowing. The Kgthairon has 
been tested for over twelve years, and is warranted as de- 
scribed. Any lady who values a beautiful head of hair will 
use the Kathairon. It is finely perfumed, cheap, and valua- 
ble. It is sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
world. 





Va D. S. BARNES & CO., New York. 
IVING TRUTHS AND FACTS. 
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D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


BOOKSELLER, PUBLISHER, ax» IMPORTER, 


No. 102 Baoapwar, N. Y. 


HALLECK’S INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
International Law ; or, Rules 


Regulating the Intercourse of 
States in Peace and War. By Major-Gen. H. W. Hatusex, 
Commanding the Army. 1 vol. 8yo, law sheep, $6. 


ELEMENTS OF MILITARY ART AND HISTORY. 


Comprising the History of the Tactics of the separate 
the Combination of the Arms, and the minor ae 
ot war. By Epwarp DE ta Bane Doranog, C of 
Engineers, and Professor of the Military Artin the Im- 
perial School of Saint Cyr. Translated by Brig.-Gen. 
Groner W. Cuttum, U. S. A., Chief of the Staff of Major- 
General H. W. Halleck, U.S. A. 1 vol. Svo, cloth, $4, 


CAVALRY : 
ITS HISTORY, MANAGEMENT, AND USES IN WAR, 


By J. Rozmer, late an Officer of Cavalry in the service of the 
Netherlands. 1 vol. 8vo. With over two hundred beau- 
tifully engraved illustrations. Ready in a few days. 


SIEGE AND REDUCTION OF FORT PULASKI, GEORGIA, 


Papers on Practical Engineering. No.8. Official Report to 
the U.S. Engineer Department of the Siege and Reduc- 
tion of Fort Pulaski, Ga., February, March, and April, 
1862. By Brig.-General Q. A. Gittmonz, U.S.A. Tlus- 
trated by Maps and Views. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth. 


THE AUTOMATON REGIMENT ; on, INFANTRY SOLDIER’S 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTOR. 


For all REGIMENTAL MOVEMENTS IN THE FIELD. By @. 
Dovétas Brewsatoy, U. S. Army. Neatly put up in 
Boxes. Price $1. 


The “Automaton Regiment” is a simple combination of 
blocks and counters, so arranged and designated by a care- 
fully considered contrast of colors, that it supplies the 
student with a perfect miniature regiment, in which the 
position in the battalion of each company, and of every 
officer and man in each division, company, platoon, and sec- 
tion, is clearly indicated. It supplies the studious soldier 
with the means whereby he can consult his “ tactics,” and at 
the same join practice to theory by maneuvering a mimic 
regiment. 


AMERICAN MILITARY BRIDGES, 


With India-Rubber and Galvanized Iron Pontons and Trestle 
Supporters, prepared for the use of the Armies of the 
United States. By Brig.-Gen. Gzo.*W. Cuttum Major 
Corps of Engineers, U. 8. A., Chief of the Staff of Major- 
Gen. Halleck. Second edition, with notes and two addi- 
tional chapters. 1 vol. 8vo, with plates. Nearly ready. 


HINTS TO COMPANY OFFICERS 


On their Military Duties, by Lt.-Col. C. C. Anpzews, U. 3. A. 
18mo, cloth, 50c. 


BENTON’S ORDNANCE AND GUNNERY. 


A Course of Instruction in Ordnance and Gunnery ; compiled 
for the use of the Cadets of the United States Military 
Academy, by Capt. J. G. Benron, Ordnance Department, 
late Instructor of Ordnance and Gunnery, Military Acad- 
emy, West Point. Second edition, revised and enlarged, 
1 vol. 8vo, half-morocco, cuts, $4. 

“There is no one book within the range of our military 
reading and study that contains more to recommend it upon 
the subject of which it treats. It as full and complete as the 
narrow compass of a single volume would admit, and the 
reputation of the author as a scientific and practical artiller- 
ist is a sufficient guarantee for the correctness of his state- 


ments and deductions, and the thoroughness of his labors.” 
—N. Y. Observer. 


CRAIGHILL’S ARMY OFFICER’S POCKET COMPANION, 


Principally designed for Staff Officers in the field. By Wm, 
P. Craieutt1, Licut. U. 8. Corps of Engineers, Assistant 
Prof. of Engineering at the U. 8. Military Academy, West 
Point. 1 vol. 18mo, full roan, $1 50. 

“ Thave carefully examined Capt Craighill’s Pocket Com- 

anion. I find it one of the very best works of the kind I 

ave ever seen. Any or or volunteer officer who will 
make himself acquainted with the contents of this little book, 
will seldom be ignorant of his duties:in camp or field.” 


H. W. Hatuxck, Major-General, U. S. A. 


. CASEY’S INFANTRY TACTICS. 


For the Instruction, Exercise, and Maneuvore of the Goldier, 
a Company, Line of Skirmishers, Battalion, Brigade, or 
Corps d’Armée. By Brig.-Gen. Stas Casry, U. 8. A. 
8vols. 24mo, hglf-roan, lithographed plates. (Author- 
ized by the Secretary of War, Aug., 1862.) $2 50, 


NOLAN’S TREATISE ON THE TRAINING OF CAVALRY 
HORSES. 


By Capt. Kenner Garrarp, U. 8S. A. 
with 24 lithographed plates, $1 50. 


“It explains a perfectly successful method of gaining the 
mastery over the most refractory horse, and is noless adapted 
to the use of the rider for exercise, business, or pleasure, 
than of the cavalry officer. * * * A brief account is added 
of Rarey’s system.”—N, Y. Tribune. 


1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 


MONROE’S LIGHT INFANTRY COMPANY AND SKIRMISH 
DRILL, 


The Company Drill of the Infantry of the Line, together with 
the Skirmish Drill of the Company and Battalion, after 
the method of Gen. Lz Louresen, Bayonet Fencing; 
with a Supplement on the Handling and Service of Light 
Infangry. By J. Monroz, Col, 22d Regiment N, G., N. 
Y. S. M., formerly Capt. U. 8. Infantry. 1 vol. 32mo, 
50 cents. 


BENET’S MILITARY LAW. 


A Treatise on Military Law and the Practice of Courts-Mar- 
tial, by Capt. S. V. Bznzr, Ordnance Department U, 8. 
A., late Assistant Professor of Ethics, Law, etc., Military 
Academy, West Point. 1 vol. 8vo, law sheep, $3, 

“This book is arranged with admirable method, and writ- 
ten with such perspicuity, and in a style so easy and grace- 
ful, as to engage the attention of every reader who may be so 
fertunate as to open its goons. This treatise will make a 
valuable addition to the library of the lawyer or the civil- 
ian, while to the military man it seems to be indispensabie.” 
—Philadelphia Evening Journal. 


DUANE’S MANUAL FOR ENGINEER TROOPS. 


Consisting of—Part I. Ponton Drill; I. Rules for Conduct- 
ing a Siege; III. School of the Sappers; IV. Military 
Mining: V. Construction of Batteries. By Capt. J. C. 
Duane, Corps of Engineers, U. 8.-A. 1 vol. 12mo, half- 
morocco, plates, $2. 

“TI have carefully examined Capt. J. C. Duane’s ‘ Manual 


for Engineer Troops,’ and do not hesitate to pronounce it the 
very best work on the subject of which it treats.” 


Hi. W. Hatteck, Maj.-Gen. U.S, A. 
THE “C. 8. A.” AND THE BATTLE OF BULL RUN. 


(A Letter to an English Friend,) by J. G. Barnarp, Mayor of 
Engineers, U. 8. A., Brig.-Gen. and Chief Engineer Army 
of the Potomac. With five Maps, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 
$1 50. 

‘The work is clearly written, and can but leave the im- 
pression upon every reader’s mind that it is truth. We com- 
mend it to the perusal of every one who wants an intelligent, 
truthful, and phic description of the ‘C, 8, A.,’ and the 
Battle of Bull Run.”—New York Observer. 


GUNNERY INSTRUCTIONS. 


Simplified for the Volunteer Officers of the U. S, Navy, with 
Hints to Executive and other Officers. By Lieut. Epwae> 
Bazrert, U. S. N., Instructor of Gunnery, Navy Yard, 
Brooklyn. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


“It is a thorough work, treating plainly of its subject, and 


contains also some valuable hints to executive officers. No 


officer in the volunteer navy should be without 4 copy.”— 
Boston Evening Traveler. 


NEW BAYONET EXERCISE. 


A New Manual of the Bayonet, for the Army and Militia of 
the United States. By Col. J. C. Katton, U.S, A. With 
thirty beautifully engraved plates. Red cloth, $1 75. 


TOTTEN’S NAVAL TEXT-BOOK. 


Naval Text-Book and Dictionary, compiled for the use of the 
Midshipmen of the U. S. Navy. By Commander B. J, 
Torrey, U.S. N. Second and revised edition. 1 vol. 
12mo, $2 50. 


hich should be in the hands of every mid- 
shit ~ Ay nay oral of high rank in the navy would ohen 
find it a useful companion.”— BostonJournal. 


A TREATISE ON ORDNANCE AND NAVAL GUNNERY, 


Compiled and arranged as a Text-Book for the U. S. Naval 
Academy, by Lieut. Epwarp Stupsox, U.8.N. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. 1 vol. 8vo, plates and 
cuts, half-morocco, $4. 

“ Originally as a text-book, it is now enla: » 
and so modified in its plan as to make it an tnvaluable 


hand-book for the naval officer. It is comprehensive—pre- 


serving the cream of many of the best books on ordnance 


d naval ery, and is printed and illustrated in the most 

an aeble manner.”—New York World. 

LESSONS AND PRACTICAL NOTES ON STEAM. 

The Steam Engine, Propellers, etc., etc., for Young Marine 
Engineers, Students, and others. By the late W. R. Kive, 
U.8.N. Revised by Chief-Engineer J. W. Kune, U. 8. 
WN. Third edition, enlarged. 8vo, cloth, $1 50, 


Any of the above books sent free by mail on receipt of 
price. 

A Large Stock of the principal French, English, and Amert- 
can Military, Naval, and Engineeritig works on hand. 

A new Catalogue just issued and sent free by mail, on ap~— 
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Rav. Mn, Ont, (in @ late Independent,) 20 far 
from exhausting, has but opened this grand theme. 

The Miracles of our Master cannot be spared 
from his history, were it possible to tear them 
apart, because of their untivaled developments of 
his character. _ 

First, of his majestic serenity. 

‘His wonderful works are all characterized by a 

quiet dignity, which is thrown into intenser light 
by the surrounding agitation, dread, stupefaction, 
semétimes frenzy. Whether at his voice the mad- 
dened sea sank to stillness, the spell-bound tongue 
‘was. loosed, the wandering reason restored, or the 
Buricd brother revived from his long sleep, this 
Pcasant-Prophet was neither awe-struck nor 
elated, neither forgetful of his hastening doom, nor 
ef rendering-the supreme glory to his Heavenly 
Father. Looking forward in entire surrender, 
leoking upward in filial trust, he heard not the 
applause, he feared not the threat, he asked not the 
favor of the world. . 
‘The tempest on the lake was an illustration of 
this heavenly peace. Not in its sleep: that was 
simple exhaustion ; but when he awoke, when he 
found his disciples trembling on the brink of 
imaginary destruction, when at a word the wind 
went down and the sea sank back as if ashamed, 
Jesus simply says to ihe bewildered band, as he 
might have said before, “Where is your faith ? 
Will ye never trust our Father’s providence? Can 
ye not commit yourselves to the keeping of him 
that rules the winds and waves?” And was 
there not as sublime a lesson to those coward 
hearts in that heavenly peace as in any truth he 
uttered ? 

In another case, at the Bethany garden, the 
eontrast is still more marked. When Lazarus 
eame forth, weakened by a long fast, oppressed by 
the blinding light, amazed at his own appearance 
as much as his friends, and unable to relieve him- 
self because of the linen whieh swathed his 
limbs, his friends seem quite as helpless as him- 
self; fear palsied them; the supernatural over- 
pewered their childlike natures. But Jesus spake 
mstantly ; spake so as to relieve those fetiered 
limbs ; spake that “loose him and let him go,” 
which seemed to divert the public attention from 
his demonstration of a divine power to the imme- 
diate aid and personal comfort of Lazarus. 

A second feature of the Savior’s miracles is 
their peculiarly generous pity. 

That walking on the sea to his panic-stricken 
disciples was evidently to relieve their minds 
from needless fear. That feeding of the famished 
thousands, whom his disciples would have dis- 
missed to their distant homes, was, as he said, be- 
eause of his “compassion.” That cure of the 
imppotent man on the Sabbath was invoking upon 
himeelf the utmost malice of the most inveterate 
bigotry, out of tenderness to helpless humanity. 
Could we summon before us in one vast assembly 
all the wretchedness Jesus relieved, the thousands 
mot named in the Gospel narratives, the endless 
variety of mental and physical miseries which he 
endured every reproach to bless, I think we should 
be perfectly convinced that the pity of his miracles 
was a perfect manifestation of the Father’s love, 
anda heaven-wide distinction from all the wonder- 
works of lawgiver and prophet. 

Especially do I attaeh importance to the fact 
that he touched the leprous, because it was relig- 
jon in her highest incarnation bending down to 
embrace the outcast—as in other cases he put his 
arm beneath the fallen, and redeomed the aban- 
doned by his own holy sympathy. 

A third character of the Gospel miracles is dis- 
imterestedness. “Moses seems to display his gifts 
before the Egyptian court: Jesus would not per- 
form a miracle to gratify Herod. _ He readily min- 
istered to the mirth of the marriage feast; while 
shortly before he trod under foot the temptation 
to make bread for his own famished body. The 
ninth chapter of the Gospel of John is remarkable 
in this respect: in fleeing from the temple with 
his life in his hand, he infuriates his enemies 
afresh by bestowing sight upon the man blind 
from his birth. All his Sabbath cures express the 
same self-forgetfulness : they not only provoked 
opposition, in some narrow minds they inspired 
doubt. “ How could he be the Messiah,” they 
whispered, “ who did not rest on the great rest- 
day of Jehovah ?” e 

Then, fourth, no words of his are more inspired 
with trust than his wonderful works. He who 
assures us that, “ whatsoever we ask, believing, we 
receive,” asks 2s in our hearing at the grave of 
Lazarus what he knew would be bostowed—asks 
never in vain. Knowing everything about the 
“laws of nature,” he saw that nothing stood in 
the way of our receiving the richest blessing 
except the doubt of our own hearts; and that 
doubt, by sympathy with his miracles, will change 
to reliance. As we dwell upon these “ signs and 
wonders,” we shell catch more and more of his 
assurance that all things are possible to him with 
whom we have to do; and that 


“* God culms the tumult and the storm ; 
God rules the seraph and the worm ; 
No creature fs by him forgot 
Of those who know or know him not.” 


F. W. H. 





RABBIT-HUNTING. 


Bun was always a great favorite of mine. Many 
is the time I have gone to the woods and stamped 
over a row of brush-traps for the mere pleasure of 
@ sight at him as he sprang out and leaped over 
the bushes. One good look was all the familiarity 
he permitted. 

In the summer I would occasionally catch one 
ofthe very young members of the family who had 
strayed out of the woods into the meadow, and 
beeome bewildered by the sight of the mowers 
and the falling of the grass around him. He was 
imvariably taken home for the admiration of the 
family, and carried back again in the afternoon, 
that his mother might know that he was not 
lest. 

In the winter we set box-traps for him, baited 
with the nieest bitter-sweet apples. In the morn- 
nig the apples would be gone, and the rabbit too, 
except once. That time we caught him. The 
trap was heavy as I lifted it up. I eould hear 
him moving around within. Hoop! Bun was 
eaught this time. Taking him from the trap was 
easily done, for he never bites; and with one 
hand tightly hold of his long ears, and the other 
drawing him up closely to me, Bun was carried 
home in safety. My object in catching was to 
eat him, for stewed rabbit was said to be delicious. 





But here arose a difficulty never anticipated in the | 


cook-books. The first rule they give for cooking 

' @ rabbit is to catch him. This was already dene. 
The trouble didn’t lie here in this ease, but in the 
killing ay" Pir doubtless would ‘have heen 
easy in the first moment of triu i 
but I had foolishly brought reg wampaiess Pe 
my bosom, for the sake of showing hin alive. 

I had drawn him close as | waded through 
snow-banks, and cldser still as | clambered over 
fences, talking to him all the way about the 
imaginary family he had left behina when he 
went out to take his moonlight ramble, and he 
nestled closer to me, as if I was somehow his 


friend and protector, and looked with great, 


seared eyes as the family came out to see what I 
haégot. Who could kill him under such cireum- 


stances? I could cut off my hand easier. The 
hired-man excused himself also, and Bun was at 






had, which I gave to let a rabbit live and have 
‘the use of his legs again. I was paid 2 hundred 
times by seeing him run as he went scross the 
meadow to the woods, his home, Mrs. Bun, and 
‘the little Buns. — 

Bun hed elways looked out for me when I ha? 
a gun, and had either not run at all, so that I had 
passed without noticing him, or hed run so 
swiftly behind bushes that I had never got a shot 
at him; so that although the blood of ducks, 
squirrels, pigeons, and one hawk might possibly 
have been feund on my skirts, not a drop of rab- 
bit’s blood! 

But one cold windy morning, as I found myself 
in the woods with double-barreled shot-gun load- 
ed and in good order, the chances were that my 
innocence and the life of some unfortunate Bunney 
would go together. A light snow had fallen the 
night before. We had “the best hound in the 
country,” and my companions knew the ways 
of the game as well as Frank Forester himself. 

They had placed me by an immense tree where 
the rabbits usually ran, and I was to stand there 
until “Old Major” the hound brought them 
around. 

He understood his business, and at once set 
vigorously at -work smelling along the ground, 
giving forth a deep hollow bay#at intervals of 
about a minute. A change in his tong, a perfect 
yell, showed that he had caught sigh? 6f a rabbit. 
Now, be ready; he will soon bring the game this 
way. Alas} poor Bun. 

glhe dog is going the other way—probably the 
rabbit has taken another beat. If so, some of the 
reat of the company will catch him. 

Whew! how the wind blows overhead! Say 
what you may about the orchestras of Philharmonic 
Societies, there are performers above, and that not 
higher than the tree-tops, that are worth them all! 

Hear the anthem now which the north wind is 
executing upoa this thousand-limbed forest, with 
an accompaniment of cracking branches and 
groaning trunks. Now there is a lull here, but 
the music is carried on by the other forest beyond. 

Besides the music, we have the air, cool, fresh, 
delightful ; and concert-halls are always hot and 
uncomfortable. 

But what is that looking at me overa log? A 
pretty white rabbit, to besure! Well, well! Bun, 
where have you come from, antwhere did you 
get your white coat? The last time I saw you 
in the autamn you had a gray one. What a 
turncoat you are! When you run in the leaves 
then you wear a gray coat; but when snow comes 
and white is the color, then you put on white. 
Oh, Bun, Bun, such regard to fashion is not 
worthy of you. But here comes a dog, Bunney, 
you had better leave. 

“ Why, bless me, that is the very rabbit ! was put 
here to shoot.” 

“Well, he is gone; but wait, he will come 
around again.” 

“ But what will the fellows say when they learn 
that a rabbit has come within a rod of me, and sat 
on a log long enough to have quite a conversation 
with him, and I forgot to shoot ?” 

“T will keep whist. But here comes the old 
hound, taking every track; he works honestly, and 
makes no short cuts across; he will surely betray 
me.” 

Bang! away off to the right. Poor Bun! No, 
not this time; an ominous silence follows the 
report. You are still on your legs, and will be 
around again directly. Bang again, and a shout. 
Poor Bun! you are struck at last. 

“Yes, he passed me, but I didn’t get a shot at 
him,” I said, as we met over the dead body * 
didn’t think it necessary to tell the whole tr» 
“Tet another come so near,” I said tv ij seli, 
“ond see if he gets away so nicely !” 

But an opportunity once lost never returns, I 
have often héard ; at all events, it proved true in 
this case. Rabbits passed me at various times 
through the day, at all distances from twenty to 
two hundred rods, and at all rates of speed from 
two-forty up to railway,jime. But not one came 
nearer. 

Other marksmen brought them down, and two 
fell to me though their generosity. 

I refused to answer any questions when asked 
if I shot them, and now for the first time make a 
clean breast of it. 

My skirts are still clear of rabbit’s blood, and I 
can yet look Bunny in the face without blushing 
from conscious guilt. Ss. &. 









last set at liberty. That was the best stew Lever | 





WAIT. 


Iuratrent hearts, that chafe, and burn, and long— 
Yearning the downfall of the foes of state ; 
Despairing hearts, that prophesy ill-fate 
To further efforts to subdue the Wrong,— 
Ye first, be quiet! You, ye last, be strong! 
Here is the watch-word for the people—Watr! 
Working and praying—Wait! Truths, strong aad 
great— 
Glaciers upon the mountain-sides of Time— 
Flow imperceptibly, yet surely flow, 
Impossible to stop, though moving slow, 
Burying for ever, in their march sublime, 
Lies, errors, follies—every shape of crime— 
As rocks, trees, shrubs—all differing things that grew 
Where rolls the mighty miracle of ice and snow. 
, a 2. z. 








TALES ABOUT HEALTH. 


BY DIO LEWIS, M.D. 


DRESS: THE LENGTH 


Tue most earnest efforts looking toward dress 
reform have had reference to the length of the 
skirt. May I be permitted a word on this point? 
I think one of woman’s first duties is to make her- 
self as beautiful as possible. A long skirt—a 
trail even—is in fine taste. Among the dress 
features of the stage, none is so beautiful as the 
long trail. The artist is ever delighted to intro- 
duce it in his pictures of woman. I confess I 
admire it, and that I wish it could be again made 
common on ail dress occasions. For the draw- 
ing-room it is superb. If it is said that expense 
and inconvenience are involved, I ask, are they 
not in paintings, statuary, ctc.? When we mect 
on dress occasions, I cannot see why we may not 
introduce this exquisite feature. 

For church and our usual afternoon sittings, 
skirts which nearly touch the floor seem to me in 
good taste, and every way proper; but, for the 
street, when wet, snowy, or muddy, for the active 
duties of housekeeping, which involve much 
running up stairs, for the gymnasium, for moun- 
tain trips, etc., ete., I need not argue with those 
whose brains are not befogged by fashion, that 
the skirts sheuld fell to about the knee. If Miss 
Fastidious suggests that the adoption of sucha 
costume would expose the limbs, you have but to 
point to what may be seen in wet weather on the 
streets. The attempt to lift long skirts out of the 
mud displays the lower extremities much more 
than the shortest skirts. Nothing is more pitiable 
than this street exhibition, except,’@erhaps, a 
woman’s attempt to go up-stairs witli a candle in 
one hand, a baby in the other, and a bowl of cat- 
nip tea in the other. 


OF THE SKIRT. 








CraMMING.—We do not want crammed men. We 
want young men who have honestly and fairly 
entered upon the intellectual struggle of young life, 
and have proceeded step by step up the difficult 
ladder of intellectual acquirements. I heard the 
other day—and it is not too light a story to tell 
even here—what was the opinion of that great 
self-taught man, Stephenson, respecting com- 
petitive examinations of a number of persons for a 

icular office. Fie said, “I distrust the system 

or this reason—that it seems to me that it will 
tre to an unlimited application of ‘cramming.’ 
Tt will not be a fair testing, as in a good general 
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The Children’s Column. 





¢ THE BRIGHT COAL, | 
AND HOW THE BABY TOUCHED IT. 

THERE Was once a darling little baby, whe ved 
with his father and mother in a rough log-eabin 
in Tennessee. He was a beautiful boy, with 
dark-blue eyes and rosy cheeks. His skin Waa 
very fair, so that the neighbors, whe were dark- 
complexioned Southerners, called him the “ white 
child ;” and all round his head, down on his fat 
shoulders, clustered rings of shining, pale goid 
hair. He was a very merry and affectionate baby, 
and had the most charming way in the world of 
screwing his sweet little rosy mouth all into a 
pucker whenever he wished to kiss his mamma, 
which was many times in a day. ; 

Oh how dearly his mother loved him! How 
hard she worked to keep the room clean and néat, 
that it might be fit for her baby to live in! How 
much comfort she took in the midst of her toil 
and care, in watching her darling, in stopping for 
a. gooment to give him a “ good hug” and a kiss, at 
14st twenty times a day. Above all, what-a 
delight it was to undress him at night, and rock 
him to sleep while she sang a tender lullaby! 

I could write you a whole great bookfal about 
how this mother loved her baby, and what coméort 
she took with him—and yet, when the book was 
written through, I would not have told you half! 

Yet this darling caused his mother great anxi- 
ety : I will tell you in what way. 

The fire was made of large logs, in a great, open 
fire-place, 2nd whenever it was necessary to put 
more wood on, the coals would fall down on the 
stone hearth, making the room very bright for a 
short time. Baby seemed to think the red, glow- 
ing coals very pretty, and as soon as he eould 
erecp, he would start for the fire whenever it was 
stirred. His mother would take him back to the 
other side of the room many times a day; she 
would shake her head at him, and say: “ No, no! 
baby must not touch—fire will burn! Hurt the 
baby!” But the little fellow persisted, and grew 
so troublesome about going to the fire-place that 
at last his mother did not dare leave him one mo- 
ment alone, lest, when she returned, she should 
find that his clothes had taken fire. She could 
not go outside the door to feed the dog or cat, nor 
go @, few steps to the well for water, without car- 
rying her baby on one arm, and this added so 
much to her other work that she was almost 
worn out. 

At last, one day when the mother was placing 
some bright hickory coals under the bake-pan to 
bake some biscuit, one coal fell to the far corner 
of the hearth, some distance from the, fire; the 
baby saw it, una started ; his mother resolved to 
let him do as he would, so did not appear to notice, 
while closely watching him all the time. How 
sorry she felt for her dear baby ; she knew his lit- 
tle tender fingers would be badly burned, and she 
felt almost wicked to allow it; but she knew that 
it was the only way to teach him how the fire 
would burn, and she let him go. The baby crept 
very fast u»t'l he had nearly reached the fire- 
place. chem stepped and looked at his mother, but 
cho did pot ay pear to see himyso he crept on, but 
very siowly, (as if he knew that he was doing 
wrong,) and at last reached out his little hand and 
took up the red-hot coal! , 

Oh, how he cried with pain and terror as he in- 
stantly dropped it! His mother caught him up 
from the floor, cud pressed him to her heart; then 
she dipped his hand in cream, and sprinkled flour 
thickly over it, and wrapped it up in soft raw cot- 
ton, so that it would soon get well. But she did 
not say anything, only, “Did the fire burn the 
baby?” Yet she could not help erying; her 
heart was very sad to think that her dear little 
precious child must be so badly hurt before he 
would mind. At last she sang him to sleep, and 
in a few days the hand was quite well, but baby 
did not forget his lesson; for always, after that, 
when any coals fell down, he would scamper away 
as fast as he could, creep to thg other side of the 
room, and one of the first word he learned to say 
was “ Burn.” E. D. 


— 


\ 





TOO LATE FOR THE BOAT. 


“Simoyx, you must make haste, or you will be 
tceo late for the boat,” said Mrs. Shaw to her son, 
who was preparing to set out for the city, but not 
with as much quickness as scemed desirable. 

“T never was too late,” said Simon, as though 
that were & coi@iusive argument. 

“You will certainly be too late to-day, unless 
the clock is too fast.” 

Simon looked at his watch, and proceeded #ith 
more haste to get ready. He left the house scarce- 
ly bidding his mother good-by. He was not gone 
long. In less than an hour he re-entered the 
house. 

“ Boat left me,” was his remark; and he went 
to his room, perhaps to escape a reproof for having 
neglected thé caution his mother a:d given him. 

Kt was a great disappointment to Simon that he 
did not get on board the boat. He had looked 
forward to the visit he was about to make for 
months. There was a particular reason why he 
wished to reach the place by that day’s boat. He 
had no one to blige but himself. -A little more 
care, and he wouldmot have been left. 

Men often suffer greater disappointments than / 
that connected by the failure to make a visit, in 
conseguence of being too late. A young man was 
onge taken as a clerk in a large manufacturing 
establishment. He was the, son of a doceased 
friend of the proprietor. The proprietor gave him 
his place for his father’s sake. He intended to 
make him in due time a partner in the concern, 
and thus to put him on the high road to fortune. 
He was a prompt man, and required promptness 
on the part of those in his employment. 

The young man’s conduct proved very satisfac- 
tory in many respects. He was thoroughly hon- 
est and truthful and faithful; but he was not 
always prompt. When told that a thing must be 
done by a certain hour, it Was not always done by 
the time. It would never be neglected ; but would 
not be finished till after the time. Sevoral times’ 
the proprietor made appointments with him, and 
each time he was a few minutes after the time. 
Nothing was said to him by way of complaint, but 
his tardiness prevented his having a place in the 
firm. Mr. L. wanted a man that he could depend ¥ 
upon for prompiness as well as fidelity. In this 
sense, many a man has been too late for the boat. 

One of the first habits young persons should 
form Mould be that of doing things at the right 
time. They should establish a character that 
will be a pledge that whenever anything was" 
undertaken, it would be completed at the right 
time. If you make an engagement to meet any 
one at a certain time, be sure and be at the place 
exactly at the time appointed. Do not say, a f2w 
minutes will not make any difference. If you 
engage to do a thing by a certain hour, do nat say 
it will be just as well if it be done half an hour 
afterwards. 

There is a‘certain time during which the mind 
is capable of rapid improvement, and when habits 
are easily formed. That time must be promptly 
used by those who desire mental improvement. 
Many who feel the importance of cultivating 
their minds, and who know that labor is neces- 
sary to their cultivation, are not ready to begin 
in earnest till the best season for improvement 





| the late Lord Macaulay—a letter whic 





has passed. You intend to read # good book. 


ain DEP EXD EMT. 
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examination of intellectual acquirements, but it | Don’t put-it-off. Do it without delay. _ Don’t be; 

will test the immediate pewde Gf vcseiving bs too late for the boat. 3 : ; ta 

* cram’ what the icular examination is to bring There is:a certain time in whieh the soul may 
out; and s0,” ed he, “let me give you ene | be educated for eternity—in which salvation may 

“piece of advice—never judge of. the by the | besecured. It must be done previously to a cer- 
stuffing.” —Bishop of Oxford's Speech. tain time,.or it must remain undone for eternity. - 

a ‘Hence the work should be entered upon promptly, 


‘with the determination to have it done by the ap- 
inted time. But many put it off till it is too 
Tate. They intend to do it; they intead to be- 


4 come Christians, but delay the work of repentance 


till the day of grace is past. They may then put 
forth earnest efforts, but they will be too late. 
Seek ye the Lord while he may be found: call ye 
upon him while he is near. 


Selections. 


CROSSING THE BROOK. 
“Tux king also himself passed over the brook Kidroa.”— 


2 Sam. xv. 23. 
“When Jesus had ee these words, he went forth with 
his disciples over the k Cedron.”—Joun xviii. 1, 











Like him that doth the picture find 
» Of one belov'd, but long unseen, 
And gazes until form and mien 
Live once again before his mind ;— 


So, living on the page of truth, 
Doth many a scene beloved shine, 
And we have hung upon the line, 
And haunts familiar from our youth ; 


And pictured every hill and brook, 
And looked into the sky above, 
Till, as it is with those that love, 

Weseemed to know their very look. 


We seemed ¢@ see the yellow moon, 
To watch ourselves the drifting clouds 
That hurried by, or hung in shrouds, 
Across the burning eastern nooa. 


How many Christian hearts have met 
Between that city and the hill, 
And over Cedron’s mgurnful rill, 
And up the steep of Olit<t! 


How oft that low mount, green and brown, 
To substance and to shape has grown 
Filled in with colors of our own, 

And shadowed from the distant town. 


Over the brock a weeping Xing, 
Behind a weeping host, has passed ; 
A long, shrili wail comes on the blast, 
We hear the quivering olives ring. 


The faithful people go before, 
Lamenting loud their monarch fled ; 
Barefoot he comes, with covered head, 
Feeling another serrow more,— 


The grief that lay all deaf and dumb, 
Behind the grief that sobbed and burned ; 
The father’s injured love, that yearned * 

Still for his rebel Absalom. 


Another King has crossed the flood! 
How many wayward sons had part 
To wound and break that loving heart, 
Whose tears were drops of falling blood! 


And what a pale and weary brow, 
In that dark olive shade bowed down,— 
The-King that never wore a crown, 

For whom the thorns are weaving now ! 


O mount! where David's bitter tears 

Fell on the softly shaded sod, 

Where David's King, and David’s God, 
Strove with a whole wore s weight of fears. 


O wild, dark brook! that heard the cry, 

A people’s mourning on the air, 

That murmured to the thrice-told prayer 
Wrung from a deeper agony ;— 


Bid our tain hearts some shade to \@rrow, 
From that great mystery of grief ; 
Let swelling wave, and drooping leaf, 
Teach us the worth and depth of sorrow. 


Tears were in royal David's eyes, 
Strong tears upon my Savior’s cheek ; 
And shall we shun, with spirit weak, 

All sadder, holier thoughts that rise? 


Musings that mar our lighter strain, 
Of heaven, and hell, and sinners lost, 
And of the priceless price they cost, 
Heart-sorrew, death, and lingering pain ? 


Nay, let us find some dark, sad hour, 
When we may weep and think alone 
Of Christ, and ef the judgment throne, 

Of death, and sins destroyiag power. 


Befits us well the brook of tears, 
Befits us well the olive-shade, 
Who have so rarely, co!dly prayed, 

Have trifled wiih so many fears. 


Who shareth thus his Savior'’s woe, 
Shall come as David came again, 
But to a city where no pain 
Can enter, and no tear can flow. 
—Ceeil 'rances Alexander. 





THE READING OF SERMONS. 


AN interesting discussion tock place at a late 
meeting of the Fiee Presbytery of Edinburgh, on 
the subiewt of reading sermons. The question 
was intrduuced by Dr. Begg, who, in an able 
speech, moved the transmission of an overture to 
the General Assembly, urging that body to adopt 
means in the theological colleges of the Church 
for training students in the habit of delwering 
their sermons without reading. 

Dr. Bega in moving the overture, said that 
nothing had been done in the way of teaching 
thcir siudents the art of preaching, neither in the 
delivery nor the reading of sermons. He did not 
propose legislation as to how mea should preach, 
as there were cases, though but few, in which 
men could preach most effectively by readiag 
sermons. Dr. Chalmers could read a sermon 
much better than he could deliver one without 
reading. In no other department of life did mon 
tead discourses. In the House of Lords—oae of 





| the most fastidious assemblics in the world—in 


the House of Commons, reading, said Dr. Begg, is 
entirely out of the question. Then, again, at the 
bar ihere is no such thing as reading 3 and on a 
public platform any man will immediately dis- 
cover that the audience will very effectually deal 
with him, should he attempt to read a speech. I 
would say, if in all these different departments of 
lifg azen undergo the heavy drudgery of preparing 
addresses to be delivered without reading, far 
more ought the ministers of Christ, who have a 
far higher and nobler object in view, to undergo 
acty amount of drudgery in order to bring them- 
sei\es more into contact with the understandings 
and consciences of their people. I would, in such 
a case as this, actually use the language of the 
apostle, and say, “ They do it for a corruptible 
crown; far more ought we to do it for an ineor- 
ruptible crown.” No one can have read the letter 
which Lord Brougham addressed to the father of 
I think 
should be put into the hands of every one of our 
students—without seeing what an immense labor 
that eminent man underwent, and what im- 
mense labor he advises the young Macanlay to 
undergo, for the purpose of becoming an effective 
speaker without being obliged to read. Not only 
is there no reading of speeches in any other public 
department of human life except the pulpit, but it is 
a most remarksble fact that there is no reading 
except in the Protestant pulpit. No such thing 
exists in the Catholic Church, They know 
human nature far too well to allow any such thi 

to be introduced into their system. As far as 

can discover, our practice of reading sermons was 
first introduced into England at the time when 
persecutions raged—at @ time when mien were 
leble to be charged with saying things that ren- 
dered them in the eye of the law amenable to 
punishment. That being the case, ministers found 
it necessary for self-defense to write down all 
they uttered in the pulpit, with the view ef pre- 
serving the manuscript, and producing it in court, 
should they be challenged with having said what 
they were conscious they did not. I cannot, 
either in the previous history of the Church or 
the world, discover any traces of the introduction 
of this practice of reading sermons until the period 
of the persecutions. And, while speaking on this 
subject,let me ask, what, at the present moment, 
do we find in regard to the other churches? Take 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church, for example, 
which has produced such powerful effects in 
England. the reading of sermons in that denom- 
ination is, I believe, a thing quite unknown. 
Take, also, the other Dissenters of Scotland ; and 
although I believe they have to some extent de- 
generated, yet you will find that, in the days of 





a 


their strength and glory, the 


rule which 
they laid down was, the rule a man should 


preach without reading. 


the Divinit 


merely an address to the understanding, I could 
understand that the reading of it might be as 
effectual as speaking it. A sermon, however, is 
not addressed to the understanding, but to the 
feelings and to the conscience ; and, that being the 
case, it seems to me that, as a general rule, it 
would be a more effectual address if it were spoken 
than it would be if it were read; for in an extem@ 
pore delivered speech the preacher has the whole 
advantage of conveying and quickening his mean- 
ing by means of the influence of the human eye ; 
and he has also the advantage of promoting more 
readily the contact of mind with mind when he 
is looking toward his people, and his people’s look 
is directed toward him. Another thing to be con- 
sidered is, that if a sermon must be spoken, to be 
a good sermon it must be well arranged before- 
hand ; for it is impossible fora man to commit to 
memory what has not been well arranged; and, 
independently of this, it would be found that 
what would suit his own memory would also be 
of great advantage to the memory of his people. 
I once heard a story to the following effect: A 
person was asked whether he remembered what 
the minister had been preaching about, when he 
replied, “It is not ts be thought that I could mind 
the sermon when the minister could not mind it 
himeelf.” Now,I think there is philosophy as 
well as wit in this answer-—London Weekly Re- 
view, Jan. 10, 1863. ba 





BIRDS’ SENSE O¥ DANGER. 


4 

Tue power of judging of actual danger, and the 
free and easy boldness which results from it, are 
by no means uncommon. Many birds seem to 
have a most correct notion of a gun’s range, and, 
while scrupulously careful to keep beyond it, con- 
fine their care to this caution, though the most 
obvious resource would be to fly right away out 
of sight and hearing, which they do not choose to 
do. And they sometimes appear to make even an 
cstentatious use of their power, fairly putting 
their wit and cleverness in antagonism to that of 
man, for the benefit of their fellows. I lately 
read an account, by a naturalist in Brazil, of an 
expedition he made to one of the islands of the 
Amazon to shoot spoonbills, ibises, and other of 
the magnificent grallatorial birds which were 
most abundant there. His design was completely 
baffied, hc wever, by a wretched little sandpiper 
that prececed him, continually uttering his tell- 
tale ery, which aroused all the birds within hear- 
ing. Throughout the day did this individual 
continue its self-imposed duty of sentinel of 
others, effectually preventing the approach of the 
fowler to the game, and yet managing to keep 
out of the range of his gun.—Gosse’s Romance of 
Natural History. - : 





REMINISCENCES OF HADYN. 


Ir was his delight to compose in the open air, 
and the Lichtenthal garden, at the eastesn extrem- 
ity of Eisenstadt, which he rented fro™ an officer 
of the court, still preserves the wooden pavilion 
in which Haydn wrote often and much. 

His manner of composing was to note down his 
more cr less worked-out sketches on single leaves 
of music paper; then, when all stood clear and 
complete before him, on paper and in his head, he 
used to write out the score, which never showed 
many corrections. That rapidity of conception 
and production, which we find so astounding in 
Mozart and Schubert, was wanting to Haydn, who 
was, as he said himself, a slow workman, and who 
took at least a month to write a symphony, and 
busied himself through three while writing a 
mass. Just as little did he possesss of that won- 
drous gift of improvisation at the piano, almost 
“verging on clairvoyance, which was in the power 
of Mozart and Beethoven. Prinster only heard 
him improvise once, when the Prince made acom- 
pany wait a little teo long for him; but it was 
more a free fantacy on reminiscences from his 
own works, aud those of others ; but perhaps the 
cavse of this may have been that his powers as a 
virtuoso Jay rather in violin than piano playing. 

It is worth remarking as a curious fact, and even 
mere as a proof that Haydn in advanced years, 
when even genius begins to long for physical and 
intellectual repose, then needed particular invita- 
tion to composition. When he, nearly seventy 
years oid, was writing“ The Seasons,” ai the insti- 
gation of Van Swieten, to put himself in tha right 
mood for work, he used to hold much intercourse 
with the country people, farmers, and winoe- 
dressers round Eisenstadt, visited them in their 
fields and vineyards, and, greatly to their surprise, 
held long conversations with them. about their 
occupations, harvest prospects, etc. 

And now § @m™.e to speak of one trait in the 
chsracter of id® so often in our day systematically 
misunderstood tone-master ; a peculierity,itseems 
to me, Yat must be comprehended before we can 
fujly ju€ge his works. Imeanhispiety. It must 
have becn intense, sincere, and pure, for on this 
point, as on that of his amiability, every written 
or verbal witness, to which I had access, gave the 
same opinion. This love of God was not merely 
deistical, but of a very posiavely believing 
nature; like his brother in Salzbnyg, Me was a 
devout Catholic, and to him the hearing of the 
mass, the taking of the sacrament, was a spiritual 
necessity ; if, while composing, his flow of musical 
ideas came to a stand still, he would take up his 
rosary; and walk up and down his room praying ; 
then his wandering thoughts came back. When 
he was writing “ The Creation,” he fell on his 
knees+daily, to pray God to give him strength to 
compjete the work; after he had finished any of 
his great masses, which were all, with one or two 
exceptions, written in his old sxe, he used to be 
almost drunk with joy, Prinster told me, and often 
shed teats of delight to think that he had once 
more completed a work to the praise and glory of 
his Creator.—N. Y. Musical World. 
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TWO ANAGRAMS. 


Tne best two anagrams that we remember are 
the following. Only the Latin scholar can fully 
enjoy them. Pilate asked the Savior—What is 
truth? In Latin, 

Quid est veritas ? 
The Savior might have answered, using the same 
letters differently arranged, 
Vir qui adest : 
that is, “ the man before you.” 
good : 





The other is very 


Supremus Pontifex Romanus. 
The Sovereign Pope of Rome. 
The letters of the Latin, differently arranged, 
form this line : 4 
O non sum super petram firus : 
meaning “O, I am not founded on a rock.” 





ANECDOTE OF ALEXANDER L 


Wuen Russia was, in 1812, thrown into con- 
sternation by the invasion of the French, no one 
jn -the Imperial heuschold or council maintained 
a calm and composed spirit, under the daily re- 

rts of fresh disasters, except Prince Galitzin. 

he Emperor remarked this with suprise, and one 
day, while they were alone, asked how it happened. 
The Prince drew forth a small Bible from his 
pecket, and held it toward the Emporor, who 
stretched cut his hand to it, when by accident the 
volume fell to the ground. Being instantly picked 
up by the Prince, it was found to have opened at 
the ninety-first Psalm—“ He that dwelleth in the 
secret place of the Most High shall abide under 
the shadow of the Almighty. I will say of the 
Lord, he is my refuge and my fortress; my God, 
in him will I trust.” : 

“Oh, that your majesty would seek that refuge,” 
replied the Prinee, after his royal master and he 
had read the passage together; and then hastened 
from the presence. The Emperor retained the 
Bible, and doubtless read the psalm to the end. 

Shortly after, a day of supplication and fasting 
was ordered by Alexander ; and the pope, as the 
priests of the Greek Church are called, whose 
turn it was to preach before the court, chose for 
his text the ninety-first Psalm, without having 
been induced thereto by any hint ftom either the 
Emperor or his minister. 

On the afternoon of the fast-day, Alexander 
sent to his private chaplain, desiring him to come 
and read a portion of the Bible to him in his tent. 
The official eame, and he commenced his duty 
with the ninety-first Psalm. 





_ “Hold !” cried the Emperor, rather offended by 
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what he not unnaturally concluded must be. 
| result of collusion, “ who desired you to read that 

particular psalm to me?” - 
— replied the chaplain, with great so]. 
emnity. . 

“ How mean you ?” exclaimed the Emperor. - 

“Taken by surprise,” resumed the chaplain, 
“by your majesty’s command, and feeling the 
high responsibility which would rest on my choices, 
I knelt down a:dtmplored the Almighty to guide 
me in the selection of the Scripture I should read 
in the event of your majesty’s leaving me without 
directions on the subject, and the ninety-first 
Psalrh was brought so powerfully to my mind 
that I could not doubt that was the answer to my 
prayer.” ’ 

The impression made on the Emperor by these 
remarkable coincidences is said to have been deep 
and lasting. 

WALK WITH CHRIST. 

__ “ Tue Christian’s life is in Christ, on Christ, by 
Christ, to Christ, for Christ, and with Christ.” 
“ Walk with Christ, and God will walk with you.” 
—“iIt is not talking of God, but walking with 
God, that marks the Christian.—* True piety 
should not be a thing of fits and starts, but an eveq 
walk with God.”—* Learn not to have one life for 
God, wd another for the world, but let your every 
footstep be a walk with God.”—“ He who walks 
with God is one who observes God in all, looks 
God through all, goes to God with all, trasts Gal 
for all, and loves God above all.”—* Those only 
are right and safe and happy who make God’s 
glory their end, God’s Word their rule, God’g 
Spirit the guide of their affections, and God’s 
providence the guide of their affairs.”—“ Those 
who walk safely and honorably in the Christian 
course are they who walk closely with God in 
secret.”—“ Those who walk most closely with 
God know him ‘est, and those who know him 
best love him most.”—“ We must keep in God’s 
way, that we may be prepared to do God’s work.” 
—Olive’s Thought-Book. 











BREAKING DOWN. 


Tue assertion that we are weaker than our 
forefathers, (says a London paper,) and break 
down sooner, is one of those statements which 
people make or deny according to their preson- 
ceived opinions. Our notions of the last gonera- 
t.on are, of course, taken from the old people whom 
we have known; but this is judging from pieked 
specimens. Men like Lord Palmerston,: Lord 
Lyndhurst, and Lord Campbell, of course, give 
their juniors the impression ihat they belonged to 
a race of giants; but the fallacy is obvious. We 
may reasonably hope that of those who read these 
lines in the vigor of their age,a certain number 
will forget them at least half a ¢entury before 
their death, and will live to excite the wonder of 
another generation at the vigor which distin- 
guishes their cighticth or ninctieth year. It must, 
however, be admitted that the advanee of knowl- 
edge and civilization has in no way a direct tend- 
ency to lower the average vigor of the race. It 
keeps many weakly persons from dying. Sanitary 
reform and the progress of medical skill tend to 
destroy a sort of invisible sieve through which 
people used to be passed, and which, if the human 
race were regarded merely from the cattle- 
breeder’s point of view, was a highly useful insti- 
tution. It is often said that the change in medical 
treatment shows a diminution in strength ; that 
people in the present day cannot stand bleeding, 
which thirty years ago was universal. This is 
one of those assertions which cannot be tested with 
accuracy. 
change is in the practice or in the patients. A 
doctor who was lately developing the ordinary 
view upon the subject to one of his patients, was 
asked how long it was since he had bled any one. 
He replied, “ Upward of ten years.” “Then how 
can you tell,” was the rejoinder, “what would 
have happeied if you had bledthem?” If we look 
to speeific facts, there dows not appear much reason 
to think that the present generation is losing its 
physical vigor. Armies in the field both march 
as well and fight as well as ever. The wste for 
athletic amusements Kas grown into something 
approaching to a passion. The average length of 
life has considerably increased, and though this, 
for the reason given above, is consistent with 
diminution in average vigor, it is prima facie evi- 
dence of the reverse. Above all, the habits of life 
ure far healthier than they ever were. Our labor- 
ing classes are better fed, better housed, better edu- 
cated ; the middle and higher classes take infinitely 
more exercise than they used, and are, in all their 
habits, more sober and temperate. Many diseases 
which used to ruin the constimtion, have been 
greatly tamed, and some have been almost extir- 
pated ; and if these causes do not improve the 
race, it is impossible to say what will. . 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN DANGER. 


THERE are signs about us that the Established 
Church is entering upon a diferent ordeal from 
any she has yet gone through. It is no doctrinal 
crisis, no accession, no row, no succession of 
clericel meetings, no judgment in the eeclesi- 
astical courts. Itis a perfectly noiseless, quiet, 
and practical ordea]. It is simply this—that the 
number of men of education and social position 
who enior into orders is becoming less and less 
every year, and that the void has to be filled up 
by an inferior class, commonly called “ literates,” 
who have not been at the universities. This 
change is now going on rapidly. It is no longer 
confined to the Northern dioceses: it has invaded 
the Midland, and even the Southern. If it con- 
tinues to advancg Jn the ratio of the last three or 
four years, in a Very few yeors’ time university 
men will be the exception in the Church. There 
could not be a state of things more appalling to 
ihe old-fashioned friend of the Establishment. 
Imagine the dignitary of the old school, the fin- 
ished gentleman, the polite scholar, versed in all 
the arts of life, being told that the day would 
come when the great mass of clergy would be 
“ literates ;’ how he would shudder at the 
thought! He would pardon a good deal of Iati- 
tudinarianism, even a good deal of judicious and 
well-bred skepticism; he would excuse even @ 
little enthusiasm in the scion of a good family; 
but one thing he would not to!crate—the absence 
of the usual guarantees and tests of the gentle- 
man. Butso itis. The prospect is now actually 
before us. More than half the ordinations of the 
dioeese of Lichfield, and nearly half those of 
Winchester, this time were of “literates.” 
Things are beginning to look serious. The Es- 
tablished Church depends, perhaps more than 
any other religious body in the world, upon the 
social position of its clergy for its influence. 
Should the clergy as a body, then, lose caste, and 
should the image of that particular combination 
which they at present exhibit of professional ac- 
tivity and earnestness with polish and good edu- 
cation—an image which tells now so powerfully 
upon the national mind—be lost, it is impossible 








a change. 
It is not very difficult to lay one’s finger upon 
the causes of the evil, though at the same time 
the knowledge of them will not add much to our 
consolation. The Church of England, like all 
other institutions, must take its chance.in the 
world to rise or fall in the scale according as the 
progress of events favors or impedes it. At pras- 
ent the state of the case is simply this—that the 
wealth of the country is increasing every day, 
while the property of the Church remains the 
same, so that in the comparison the pecuniary 
attractions of the Church as a profession are be- 
coming less and less everyday. There are so 
many more openings now than there were, so 
many more avenues to success in life. So many 
departments are thrown wide to the public—the 
Indian, the Civil Service, the Army. Trade is 
enlarging its field daily, and opening promising 
prospects to youthful industry and enterprise. 
a young man has a fair heed and moderate perse- 
verance, the chances are that in twenty years’ 
time he will have made a respectable fortune, 
while his brother in the Church thinks himself 
lucky upon a living of £400 a year. Under these 
circumstances, parents hesitate to recommend the 
Church as a profession to their sons. No mat 
has a right to be enthusiastic, or pious, or sublime 
by deputy—not even a father in disposing of 
son. He feels very properly that, though the 
young man has the right to make a self-sacrifieing 
choice for himself, he has no right to press that 
choice upon him, but that he, as ing for 
another, must look upon the whole thing i 4 
. business point of view. Does the young gentle- 
man only an average amount of re- 
ligious zeal, and does the Church offer little 
profit? He feels that he has no business to spoil 
y any act of his own another person's prosp 
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n life, and therefore he does not thrust the cleri- 
eal life upon his son. _He may be a very good 
man, @ very good Christian, a very useful man, a 
irited man in another de ent 
and calling, and may also in the end be twenty, 
thirty, or fifty thousand pounds the richer for it. 
The latter is an advantage which, however indif- ' 
ferent a parent or guardian miay be to it in his 
own, ¢ase, he has no right to set aside in the case 
of anotheg Minor causes have contributed their 
quota to the same result, such as the abolition of 
orders to a great extent as a condition of fellow- 
ships at the universities. ' 

How is this fall of the Church, then, in the 
uniary scale to be met? We are afraid that it 
will be very difficult to meet it. No addition of 
twenty or thirty pounds a year to a certain num- 
ber of livings by a pe of the Queen 

Anne's Bounty Fund, sug by a correspond- 
ent in another column, or even a dozen such 
eleemosynary measures, can meet theevil. They 
would be mere drops in the ocean. The truth is, 
that the Church is, in a pecuniary sense, being 
swamped ; the national wealth is rising higher 
and higher, and overwhelming her in the compar- 
json ; she is up to her neck, and can, as a worldly 
profession, but just breathe. It is true we have 
some five-and-thirty bishoprics, English and 
Irish, Which are very good prizes. But in calcu- 
jating beforehand a young man’s prospects on 
entering into orders, this is mere lottery specula- 
tion ; the chance is too small to affect the balance, 
even though we added to bishoprics as many 
deaneries. The prizes will enter into the calcu- 
lation when.a noble family disposes of its scions, 
because they come sufficiently near the grasp, and 
in this way the prizes of the Church will act in 
the way of attracting to the Church, because they 
will, so far as they go, bring an aristocratic ele- 
ment into the body. But, when a man of ordinary 
rank considers the question of the Church as a 
profersion for his son, he must look to the ordi- 
nary and generally accessible emoluments of that 
profession, and not to its rare and splendid prizes. 
—-London Times. 


_ ____ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

EW BOOKS. 

1. SPEAKING TO THE HEART: Sermons for the 
People. By Taomas Grruniz, D.D. 12mo, 75c. 

‘Since the death of Dr. Chalmers, Scotland has furnished 
90 popular preacher more worthy to wear his mantle than 
the lion-hearted Guthrie, His burning thoughts are impatient 
of long and protracted utterance. They flash out sharp and 
brilliant as the lightning, and strike down all opposition.” — 


Evangelist. 

2. THE THOUGHTS OF GOD. By Rev. J. R. Macpcrr, D.D., 
author of the “‘ Morning and Night Watches,’ etc. 18mo, red 
edges, 50c. 

“The publishers have presented these gems of devout 
thought in a beautiful setting. The volume is altogether such 
a one us wiil please the eye and enrich the mind. It com- 
prehends a series of meditations on the best subjects, and 
executed in the best way.”—Presbyterian. 

3. THE RISEN REDEEMER: The Gospel History from the 
Resurreetion to the Day of Pentecost. By F. W. Kren- 
macEr. I2mo, $1. 

“We hail with intense satisfaction « book whose grand 
aim is to restore the doctrine of Christ’s Resurrection to its 
proper place in the Christian system. In the days of the 
Apostles and early Church it was the cardinal point on 
which faith and all the rest turned, and it therefore held a 
place in the preaching of that day which it has lost in our 
own. The author of these discourses is well known to the 
religious world, and the fervor of his piety, the eloquence of 
his tongue and pen, and the ability with which he discusses 
Gospel truth, are here shown with masterly effect.”—N. Y. 
Observer. 

4. PATRIARCHAL SHADOWS. By Ocravicvs Winstow, 
D.D. lé6mo, 90c. 

“The author is a distinguished Baptist preacher in England. 
His works breathe a decply devotional spirit, and cannot be 
read by the renewed heart without profit. His logic is on 
fire with divine love, and his positions are carried by storm- 
lng the heart.”—Christian Advocate and Journal. 

RECENTLY ISSUED: 
HYMNS OF FAITH AND HOPE, By Dr. Bona 2 vols,, 


edd oo. $2. s 
GOD’s WAY OF PEACE. By Dr. Bonar. 50c. 
VESPER. By Madam Gaspaain. 60¢. 
PRAYING AND WORKING. By Stevenson. 
PARISH PAPERS. By Norman Mactxop, D.D. $125. 
THE LAST DAY OF OUR LORD’S PASSION. By Dr. 


Hanna. $1 25, ie 

THE SYMPATHY OF CHRIST WITH MAN. By WINSLOW. 
0c. 

LIFE OF MAJOR VANDELEOR. By Miss Marsz. 90c. 
am *T WILLS” OF CHRIST. Rev. P. B. Powznr. 
1 25. 

THE NEAR AND HEAVENLY HORIZONS. By GasPagin. 
1 25. 

THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH. By Eminent Clergymen. 
90 


C. 
Da. BROWN ON HEBREWS. 2 vols., $5. 
HYMNS OF THE CHURCH MILITANT, By Miss Wannge. 


$1. 
HEALTH. By Dr. Jouyx Brows. 30c. 
LITTLE CROWNS AND HOW T@ WIN THEM. By Coutizs. 


iC. 
MARGARET WARNER. 60c. 











THE TORN BIBLE, 60c. 
BERTIE LEE. 50c. 
TONY STARR’S LEGACY. 60c. 
SHADOWS ON LIFE’S PATHWAY. A Tale. 


BROAD 
60 


ic. 

DAYBREAK, OR RIGHT STRUGGLING, etc. 60c. 
LITTLE WALTER OF WYALUSING, 30c. 
MOTHER’S LAST WORDS, 40c. 

WAR AND PEACE, ATale, By A. L.0.E. 60c. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 530 Broadway, New York. 





66 (\RDER,” METHOD, SYSTEM—HOW TO 
Cultivate and Develop it on Phrenological Princi- 
ples. A good lesson for young gentlemen and ladies who 


would succeed in life. CULD FEET—Causes, and how to 
keep them warm ; also, to avoid Corns, Bunions, etc. Lit- 
erary Exhaustion—How to keep up vitalit , in Feb. No. 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 10 cents. $1 a year. 
FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 


N°’ READY. 





SONGS 
FOR 
Socran anp Pus.ic. Worsurr, 


Containing Three Hundred of the Best Tunes that have been 
given to the public, and over One Thousand of the Choicest 
Hymns that are known to the Christian Church. The work, 
as a whole, is a fountain of spiritual richness, and pr¢-emi- 
nently adapted to the worship of God in the sanctuary, no 
less then an aid to devotion 1n the social prayer-meeting, o 
st the family altar. Critical examiners pronounce it replete 
with every excellence that pertains to a Hymnand Tune 
Book, and justly entitled to the confidence of the churches 
iu our American Zion. 
Says a Pastor in Indiana : e? 


“Thave looked your new book over with care, It seems 
to me to be decidedly the best collection for Social Worship 
and Prayer-Meetings yet published, and I would like to intro- 
duce it here.” 

Says another, in New Jersey : 


“The Songs are handsomely got up as to style, and the 
tunes and hymns, so far asI have examined, of the first order, 
and the work will prove a raluable acquisition to the cause 
of Social Worship.” 





Price, full bound and gold lettered, $1; in boards, cloth 
backs, 85 cents, with a discount of five per cent. when fifty 
copies are ordered. Copy for examination sent ‘prepaid by 
mail on receipt of price. 





HENRY HOYT, 
oe No. 9 CoRNHILL, Boston. 
FEB4rp OF HEALTH PREMIUMS. 





THE HERALD OF HEALTH has now a larger circulation 
than any similar periodical in the world; but the proprietor 
is determined to add 100,000 to its subscription fist during 
1863. We offer, therefore, the following 
7” a PREMIUMS: 

or ox” subscriber—Water-cure for the million, 25 cents. 
Five—Diphtheria, $1, 2 Phrenological bust, $175. Tax— 
Family Gymnasium and Sexual Pathology, $250. Firrrsx— 
Hydropathic Encyclopedia and Cook-Book, $3 87, or Craig's 
Microscspe with objects, $350. Twenty—Demarest’s Family 
Sewing-Machine, $5, or Patent Clothes-Wringer, $6. Taraty— 
Webster's Pictorial Dictionary, and Hygienic Hand-Book, $8. 
Forry—Metropolitan Washing-Machine, $10, or Anatemical 
and Physiological Plates, $12, or Physiological and Patho- 
logical Charts, $10; Firry—Colton’s Atlas of 180 Maps, $15 
Kidder’s Electrical Machine, (the best in use,) $15. Orn 
Huxprep—Phrenological Paintings and Cabinet, $50; Apple- 
oy New American Cyclopedia, $54; or Sewing-Mac ne, 


R. T. TRALL, M.D., No. 15 Laight street, N. Y. 
Subscriptions received by Fowler & Wells, No. 308 Broad. 
way. One Dollar a year—Tcn Cents a number, 


les HERALD OF HEALTH. 
Rk. T. TRALL, M.D., Editor and Preprietor. 


This is the Best and Cheapest Medical Monthly ever pub- 
lished, and emphatically a wan 


HEALTH JOURNAL FOR THE PEOPLE. 
One Dollar a year—Ten Cents a copy. 


The topics discussed in the January number: The New 
Symaast €s; Debates of the British Scientific Association ; 
Chemistry and Physiology ; Physiological Toxicology; Man 
ind the Gorilla ; The Temperance Cause; Alcoholic Medica- 
ton; What killed Prinee Albert? Why did Mitchel and 
L~ die? Cholera Morbus ; Diarrhea in the Army ; Com- 
The Lond Treatment of Diphtheria; Famine in England; 
dana Mids ¢ Health wee er anism Two Hundred Thou- 

ms tor vaiu ; 
Rum in the Arm ;_ Life on English’ Watec-Oure ; a): 

; Men; Hygienic 
by the Soldiers; The ygi 

variety of entertaining aan ~ 








clans 
eutic Col- 
ve miscel- 


tions also received by 7st the news-agents, Subscrip- 


FOWLER & WELLS, 
ui No, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 
|= NEW S.-8. 
&® SECOND SERIES, ay 


SPEAKER, 
Now Raapy, 


The Third Series (for March 
rs” for each month in the a 
before the “‘ Goxcunt.” 
4 PRICE 30 CENTS, 
HENRY HOYT, 


Feat by Mail, No. 9 Comwarit, Bosgox, 


\ 





“ 
ak- 
year, will be ready in i ate 


PszcHoLocy: OR, ‘THE SCIENCE OF THE 
— on, eaming, Secon 4 Porew a» 
ings, Somnambulism agoosated for, Trance, the “ Power,” 
Losing eirength. etc., in the Ne. PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. (10 cents. $1 a year, 

FO & WELLS, N. Y. 
(CAPITAL MEW BOOKS. 


Issued this Week, 





. 


3 ss 
THE ORPHEUS C. KERR PAPERS. A Second Series of 
these capital humorous articles, 12m: , $l 25. 
Also, a new edition of First Series, $1 25. _ oF 
. ae 
SPREES AND SPLASHES ; or, Droll Recollections of Town 
and Country. By Hzwry Morvorp. Illustrated. A volume 


of Comic Stories and § a cleth, $1; and 
Paper Covers, 75 cents, oe . 


A West 


1m. 
TACTIOS; or, CUPID IN SHOULDER-STRAPS. 
1 cloth, $1; and 


. Point Love Story, capitall id. 12mo, 
Paper Covers, 1B canta a 


Iv. 
NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE, his Play 
Jas. H. Hackers, the celebrated Com 


ani Actors. By 
an. 12mo, cloth, 


v. 
GARRET VAN HORN; or, The Beggar 
very clever Novel. By J, S. Sauzabz. 
ae ME 
THE GREAT CONSUMMATION. Sequel to the “Great 
Tribulation” and ‘Great Preparation.” By Dr. Cumina. 
12mo, cloth, uniform with the other volumes, $1. 


—— 


*,* These books are 861d by all booksellers, and sent by 
mail free, on receipt of price, by 
CARLETON, Publisher, New York, 
Corner Broadway and Lispenard street. 


ETECTING A THIEF.—HOW IT WAS DONE. 

‘‘ The right man in the right place.” Will it “ pay” to 

have your head examined? Testimonyofa physician. Man 
and the Gorida—again,—George Stephenson. The micro- 
scope—how to use it. The new Phbrenological Inkstand, 
etc.,in THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for February. 10 
cents. $1 a year. FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 


HE NEW YORK SUN, 
Published dafly, Sundays excepted, 
ONE CENT PER COPY—SIX CENTS PER WEEK. 
Delivered anywhere in the city or vicinity. 
CIRCULATION OVER 55,000 COPIES. 


When sent by mail, Tangz Dottars rer Yrar; three 
months for $1; six months, $2. The postage within this 
State is only Savzenrr-E1ent Cents A Year—out of the State, 
$1 56 a year. 

D’ye read Tan Sus ?—That one-cent sheet 
Gives all the news.—tIt can’t be beat. 
D’ye advertise ?—Just try the light 

Of 50,000 Suns—exceeding bright ! 


A WEEKLY EDITION 


of Tam New York Son is issued every Tuesday, at two cents 
PER OoPY, $1 per 100, 
SUBSORIPTIONS—PAID IN ADVANOE. 
One copy, 1 year.......75 cts. | Three copies, 1 year.....$2 00 
" 16 months, ....$1 00 | Five copies, SG  .ccce 3 OD 

3x Specimen copies.gratis. Discount of 20 per cent. from 
single rate on each copy over five. 

BS Postage within New York State, onLY THIRTEEN CENTS 
A YEAR—Oout of the State, .WENTY-SIX CENTS. 

Address all letters to 

MOSES S. BEACH, Proprietor of The Sun, 
Cor, Fulton and Nassau sts., N. Y¥. 


IFE AND ITS POWERS.—HALF-DEVELOPED 
people. Greatness of man’s powers. How to augment 
manhood. Aristocracy. Whatkeepsmandown? Hisstrug- 
gle for wth. By Kev. H. W. Beecher, in PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL. Feb. number. Meents. $1a year. 
FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 


HE EARLY PHYSICAL DEGENERACY OF 
, AMERICAN PEOPLE, 
And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and Youth, 
just — Dr. STONE, Physician to the Troy Lung 
and Hygienic Institute. 

A Treatise on the abové subject, the cause of Nervous De- 
bility, Marasmus, and Consumption; Wasting of the Vita 
Flpids ; the mysterious and hidden causes for Palpitaticn 
Impaired Nutrition, and Digestion. 

B@” Fail not to send two red stamps and obtain this) ok 
Address 


on Horseback. A 
12mo, cloth, $1 25. 














DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, and 
Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Throat, and Lungs, No, 
96 Fifth street, Troy, N. Y. 


PBYSIOLOPL— STRUCTURE Of THE HUMAN 
BODY, with the Bones, Muscles, Nerves, Heart, Lungs, 
and Brain; their functions described at length, with 10 en- 
graved illustrations, in Feb. No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR; 
NAL, Only 10 cents, or $1 a year. 
FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 


BOOK. 
INCIDENTS OF THE WAR; 


oR, 
THE ROMANCE AND REALITIES OF SOLDIER-FIFE. 


Large 12mo, of 112 pages. Published in Pamphlet form. 
Retull, 25 cents. 

This Sricy Work is made up of the Romantic IncinpEnts, 
ToRILLING ADVENTURES, NARROW Escapss, and Hggoio Derps 
performed by the brave Soldiers of the Army ani Navy in the 
present War for the Union. Sample copy sent post-paid on 
receipt of retail price, 
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AGENTS WANTED 
in every county of the United States. 


Send for terms. 
Address ASHER & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


6¢ KT OSES”—THEIR SIGNIFICANCE.—ROMAN, 
Grecian, Indian, Negro, Celestial, pug, long, short, 
thick, sharp, aquiline, ‘‘turn-ups,” and Jewish Noses, with 
the “‘wiy and wueretore” of tiese varieties, given in the 
Feb. No. PHRENOLOGICAL, JUURNAL. 10 cents, or $1 a 
year. FOWLER & WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


jour GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 


Ms For sale by all Stationers throughout the United States, 
and to the Trade at the 


MANUFACTURER'S WAREHOUSE, 
No. 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 








OWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 














TONINGTON LINE FOR BOSTON, VIA GRO- 
TON, NEW LONDON, STONINGTON, PROVIDENCE, 
TAUNTON, and NEW BEDFORD.—The splendid steamers 
COMMONWEALTH, J. W. Williams, and PLYMOUTH ROCK, 
J. €. Geer, will leave Pier No 18 N. R., foot of Cortlandt 
street, DAILY, (except Sundays.) at 4 p.m. 
Freights taken as low as by any other line. Office of Com- 
pany, No. 115 West street, corner of Cortlandt street. 


W. M. EDWARDS, Agent. 
New York, Nov. 3, 1862. 


Ke RAILWAY. 


Passenger Trains leave from foot of Chambers street : 

7.00 a.m., EXPRESS, for Buffalo. 

9.00 a.m, M.LK, daily, for Oti&ville. 

12.15 p.m., ACCOMMODATION, daily. 

3.30 p.m., WAY, for Middletown, Newburg, and Warwick. 

5.00 p.m., NIGHT EXPRESS, daily, for Dunkirk, Buffalo. 
Canandaigua, and principal Stations. The Train of Saturday 
runs through to Buffalo, but does not run to Dunkirk. 

6.00 p.m., EMIGRANT, for Dunkirk. 
CHAS. MINOT, Genl. Supt. 

| eaten antenatal 








Iss RUSSELL'S ,, SCHOOL FOR, (xoune | 
adiee, Greenfield, Mass. Spring Summer | 
Teim will commence Feb. 25. For Circulars, oaisees Misa 





Rare ee 
sion of thie Institution, for thovous 


lone a nual Register taining fut! informati be 
ni con orm: ™: 
obtained from Paor. CHARLES DROWNE, Direetor. 


_____ MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 
W* 5. Beappurr's 








NEW PIANO-FORTE ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 427 Broome srrget, corner of Crossy,. 
(one block east of Broadway,) 

NEW YORK. 


The Subscriber respectfully calls the attention of his friends. 
and the public generally to his 


NEW PIANO-FORTE ESTABLISHMENT, 
At No. 427 Bzoomz st., corner of Crospy st., New Your. | 


Having withdrawn his interest, stock, and materials from, 
the old firm of Lighte & Bradburys, and having purchased 
the entire stock of Piano-Fortes and Piano-Ferte Materials 
owned by his brother, E.G. Bradbury, in the same firm, he 
is now prepared to supply the increased demand for his cel- 
ebrated instruments. With the most skillful and experi- 
enced workmen, the best and most thoroughly seasoned ma- 
terlal, and with an abundance of capital, he has takenin 
hand the personal supervision of the whole business of 
manufacturing his instruments, and is enabled to turn out 
Tiano-Fortes of unequaled tone anddurableness. The trade, 
the musical profession, and the musical public generally, are 
invited te call and examine. 


\ 
Every InstRuMENtT FuLt¥ Wa8BRANTED. 


TERMS CASH. A LIBERAL DISCOUNT WiLL. BE 
MADE TO THE TRADE. 


WM. B. BRADBURY, 
No. 427 Broome street, corner of Crosby, 
"” (one block east of Broadway,) 
New York. 
MUSIC! MUSIC!! MUSIC!!! 


BRADBBRY’S NEW 8-8. MUSIC-BOOK, THE GOLDEN 
SHOWER, a Second Volume to the Golden Chain, and just 
the book to follow it, consisting of new, fresh, and attractive 
Music and Hymns. It is very popular. 

Also, THE GOLDEN CHAIN, the most popular S.-S. Music 
ever issued from the press. Price of either, in paper covers, 
20 cents, or $16 per hundred, cash. In boards, $20 per hund- 
red, For sale by booksellers generally. 

P. S.— Send twenty cents for a specimen copy. 


THE CHAIN AND SHOWER BOUND TOGETHER.—There 
have been many inquiries of late for the CHAIN AND SHowsen, 
bound in one volume. We have it now ready, substantially 
bound in board covers, which we can sell to Sabbath-schools 
at 50 cents, or by the hundred copies $40 net cash. 


PILGRIWS SONGS.—THE NEW PRAYER-MEETING 
TUNE-BOOK is now ready, neatly bound in flexible cloth, 
convenient for the pocket. Price 35 cents, or $30 per hund- 
red, net cash. WM. B. BRADBURY, 

No. 427 Broome street, New York. 


—_——— BROTHERS, 
OVERSTRUNG GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


No, 99 PRINCE STREET, 


A few doors yest of BROADWAY, NEW YORK. These Pianos 
have always received THE FIRST PREMIUM wherever they 
have heen exhibited. 
A written guarantee for five years accompantes each Piano. 
These instruments will be sold at prices to suit the times. 
R@ A liberal discount made to clergymen. 


Boskpuay & GRAY’S 


PIANOS, 
MANUFACTURED AT ALBANY, N. Y. 


The best and most durable instrument made, and selling at 
Extremely Low Prices, to suit the times. 


PIANO-FORTES OF ALL SIZES AND STYLES, 
WITH THE PATENT 
INSULATED IRON RIM AND FRAME 
AND 
OVEPSTRUNG BASS, 
Containing Every Real Improvement, 


These instruments are far superior to any other Piano- 
Fortes made, fer durability, purity, and sweetness of tone, 
perfection of elastic touch, and for keeping in tune. 


FULLY WARRANTED FOR 5 YRARS. 

&® Send for Descriptive Circulars, giving prices and eve 
intormation. Satisfaction ported. 4 or eney and y= 
penses refunded. 

Address WM. McCAMMON, Albany, N. Y. 

N. Y. City Warerooms, No. 726 Broadway. 
_ & CO.’S 
IMPROVED 
PATENT MELODEONS, 


ORGAN MELODEONS, 
AND 
SCHOOL ORGANS. 
BS Warzanrep vor Five Yzass. “G8 
30,000 Now in Use. 


Ail the important improvements, such as the BASSO TEN- 
UTO, the GRADUATED SWELL, the DIVIDED SWELL, the 
IMPROVED VALVE, etc., etc., are patented, and can be had 
only on PRINCE & CO.’S instruments. 

SCHOOL ORGANS in Black Walput or Oak cases, contain- 
ng two sets of reeds of great power. For Schools, Halls, 














tinted vceeue sinwndh cuséderseurechend $80 and $100 
Melodeons, in great variety, in Rosewood Cases. 35 to 200 
Pedal-Bass Organ-Melodeans................... $250 and 350 


Mae ILLvstRatap CaraLocurs Sant Fres.“@g 
Address “either 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEO, A. PRINCE & CO., No. 87 Fulton st., N. Y. 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., No. 82 Lake st., Chicago, Ill. 


a 
T BROOKS & CO., 
. 














4 FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 


Nos. 127 ayp 129 FULTON ST., (Corner Sands street,) 
BROOKLYN, 
We use none but the best seasoned Wood, and the finest 


Materials. Our Paiterns are new and elegant in Design, and 
our Workmanship unsurpassed. 


CURTAINS IN EVERY STYLE. 


PURE HAIR MATTRESSES AND SPRING UNDER-BEDS, 


Goods delivered in New York free of charge; also packed 
to any part of the country. 


INSURANCE. 

















EDUCATION. d 
tele: OLD YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
Pittsfield, .» commences its 44th Semi-Annual 
Session April 2. Ina location of great beauty and salubrity, six 
hours from New York, with an attendance recently largely 
increased, it adds to its literary advantages rare facilities for 


Learnt Gymnastic culture. For circulars address Rev. 
C. V. SPEAR, the Principal. 


PENCERIAN COMMERCIAL AND CHIRO- 
hI GRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Oberlin, Ohio, None cheaper ; 
none better. Address S. 8. CALKINS, Principal. 
§ eereeeoee SEMINARY, CASTLETON, VER- 

MONT. 
The Spring Term commences the 19th of February. Terms 
one r — for Board, Tuition in English, Room Rent, 
and Washing. 
Applications for Catalogue, particulars, or Rooms, can be 
mad 2 wo Miss HARRIET N. HASKELL, or 
R. M. WRIGHT, A.M. 


J ype lee emp re WHO HAS HAD EX- 

" oa eet wb pee oy = a. since graiu- 
Ng, ata New and college, in wishes to e ea 

similar situation. Address vik A. B., Fair Haven VL 


JOLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 

ies, Bri FF 

Principal, Miss EMILY NELSON, USS adress the 
Bridgeport, Jan, 26, 1863. 


‘ORT EDWARD INSTITUTE.—SPRING TERM, 

Le Lg Brick buildings. Best sustained Board- 

ing Seminary in the State. $40 for 14 weeks’ board, washing, 

fuel, and common English. Special terms to Latics. Supe- 

rior advantages in Languages, Sciences, and Music. B@”A 

first-class Commercial College, with Bank, Model Store, and 

all the _—< apparatus. Four flourishing Literary Soci- 

eties. zes awarded in —— Compositien, and 
Oratory. Address Rav. JOSEPH E. KING, 

Fort Edward, N. Y. 


Brom HIGHTS SEMINARY, 
OHARLES &. WEST, LL.D., Parvorrat. 
The Spring Term of this Institution will commence on 


Monday, Feb. 2. 
yn, N. Y., Jan. 16, 1863. 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF YOUNG LADIES 
will be received as boarding into a private fam- 

ily, where they may enjoy the pri ges of a home and care- 

falinstruction. Preference given to pupils 

of ten and — ra See, for health and 

Pl = No. 185 Garlion avenue, Brooklyn. 


66° 4 MER. SCHOOL INST.” ESTABLISHED 1855 
fed Washers vl ry 
e 




















G. 8, WOOD & CO. 





, Educational = 
No, 596 Broadway, » ew York. 


N. D. MORGAN, Pres’t. J. LAWRENCE, Vice-Pres’t, 
DIRECTORS. 
N. D. MORGAN, I. J. MERRITT, 
J. LAWRENCE, G. HILTON SCRIBNER, 
. 1. MERWIN, AS. H. HENRY 

WM. H. Foca, JAS. C. ATWA 
J. NELSON TAPPAN, SYDNEY GREEN, 
RICHARD BROWN 8. B. CALDWELL, 
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NO@TH AMERica LIFE INS. COMPANY. 


This Company is prepared to transact business in every 
branch of Life Insurance. 


The sum of $100,000 in United States Stocks has been 
deposited with the Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the Siate of New York, according to law. The 
terms of payment of the Premium are made more easy than 
heretofore. 


All policies issued by this Company are indisputable after 
seven years, for most causes heretofore degmed valid. 

Suicide, dueling; or change of residence or ocoupation, 
error on preliminary application regarding family history.or 


condition of the health of the applicant, do not work any for- 
feiture of the poliey after seven years. 


Thirty days’ grace is allowed in payment of the premium, 
and the pelicy held good during that time. 


.. Policy-holders are members of the corporation, and are 
entitled to vote for Directors, and are eligible for Directors, 


Dividends of surplus are declared annually, and may be 
used in payment of future premium or peid in cash, at the 
option of insured, 


Mutuality in its fallest integrity will be the ruling principle 
in all the transactions of the Company. 


Prospectus and blank applications furnished at the office of 
the Company, and by the agents. ' 


Physicians in attendance at the office daily from 12 to 1. 
Office No. 63 William street, Chamber of Commerce Building, 





Gtcenity 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Daatazs Ruostvz 75 Pan Cavt. or Net Paortrs. 


SECURITY also insures against 
gation on the LAKES, CANALS* end RIVE: 


Inland Navi- 





CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY'S 


TWENTIETH SEMI-ANNUAL CIRCULAR, 


exhibiting the present condition and the progress of this 
Gompaay siace 1656, when it commenced what has been since 
that period known as “The System of Participation,” or the 
plan of annually returning to customers three-fourths of the 
net profits of the business in scrip, bearing interest, and re- 
deemabie in cash, in the order of its issue, so fast as the scrip 
dividends emeeed Half a Million of Dollars. The adoption of 
this plan has resulted in an annual increase of assets as fol- 
lows: 


Jan. 1, 1857, Nz? AssErs................. $610,267 73 
* 1, 1856, W)C pcies cosshade tape 64 

« 4, 1850, © \. wend Radieenhs sme 816,481 68 
® 1, 1800, ae ees oe 915,646 49 
« 4, 1861, 15 qikeeennn vases 995,284 30 
«4, 1862, EE ONES ATE 1,052,116 98 
© 4, 1868, Gross Assers............... 1,171,212 78 
eer 27,578 30 


Of the present assets $500,000 represents the Capital of the 
Company ; $382,906 16 represents the scrip fund set apart, 
and belonging to the customers ; $147,103 85 the unearned 
premiums; and the balance is mainly composed of the 
profits of the last half-year’s business, subject to division 
between the Company and 1ts customers in July next. * 

The effect ef this system is to cause the customers to obtain 
their Insurance at as near cost as is consistent with reliable 
security, with the advantage of having that security in- 
creased with each successful year’s business. 

We have also reserved the important right to issue Policies 
which do not entitle the holder to participate in the profits. 
Such Policies, however, do entitle the holder to all the se- 
curity which the system provides, and will be issued at 
prices as low as experience proves to be adequate to the 
hazard, and therefore'as low as any respectable and perma- 
manent Company can insure. - 

The following statement exhibits the security furnished to 
the customers of this Company : 


ASSETS. 


. $36,182 28 
es. hyo 1,913 88 
Loans on Stocks of Solvent Institutions, 
worth over $218,000 (payable on de- 
OS I PEER Rh 4 Soctapalt 172,353 00 
——— —$210,449 16 
Real Ectate owned by the Company............... 92,000 00 
Loans on Mortgages, first lien on Real Estate 
worth over $1,250,000 


of 7 
Stocks and Bonds owned by the Company........ 196,872 00 
Interest on Loans due and unpaid fall paid, ex- 
cept 693 prior to the issue of this circular,).. 21,883 32 
I EERE EN 4,058 30 


1,350 00 
$1,171,212 78 








LIABILITIES. 
Losses unpaid, and all other liabilities of every 
GOCE 00sec nccccces cececvoces coessssece .. 27,578 30 
DIRECTORS. 
GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 

- A. LOW,...... wadees« Firm of...... A. A. Low & Brothers. 
JOHN ). MAIRS,...... . Ms alenniiitel -.. David Dows & Co. 
8. =. CHITTENDEN,... TF * sethon S. B. Chittenden & Co. 
THOMAS FRA *  ...Thomas Fraser & Brother. 


SER,..... 
T. TIL ESTON, (Pres’t of Phenix Bank,) Spofford,Tileston & Co. 





WM. T. COLEMAN,..... Firm of...... m. T. Coleman & Co. 
WILLIAM H. SWAN,... *  .....G@rinnell, Minturn & Go. 
SHEPPARD GANDY,... 
WILLIAM SCOTT,...... OB) dscns William Scott & Son. 
JAMES A. EDGAR, a © . Riese Booth & Edgar. 
THOMAS SMULI,...... © apne Thomas Smull & Sons, 
CHAS. M. CONNOLLY, * ....Ohas. M. Connolly & Co. 
WILLIAM V. BRADY,.. 
GEORGE W. LANE,.... ¥  ......4..deo. W. Lane & Co. 
J. H. RANSOM,......... * .... Late J. H. Ransom & Co. 
JAMES FREELAND,... o) opal Freeland, Squires & Co. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, " .... Babcock, Brothers & Co. 
HENRY C. BOWEN,.... w esesaa Bowen, Holmes & Co. 
AURELIUS B. HULL,.. R  detee Fahnestock, Hull & Co. 
A. STUDWELL,........- . Digg estapeds A. Studwell & Co. 
oe pe: Ree 
HIRAM BARNEY,..... » * ..Barney, Butler & Parsons. 
LAWREXCE TURNURBE, D:  edhoeueae Moses Taylor & Co. 
GEORGE GRISWOLD... ©" ........ .N. L. & G. Griswold. 
SAMUEL A. SAWYER.. wt peated Sawyer, Wallace & Co. 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN.. S sahara c n, Mellen & Co. 
EDMUND M. YOUNG... , rE Young, Shultz & Co. 
D. H. ARNOLD.......... « ...Pres’t of Mercantile Bank. 
CHARLES LAMSON.... A C. H. Marshall & Co. 
L. H. BRIGHAM........ "  ........+.Brigham & Parsons. 
WELLINGTON CLAPP.. sd seceeeeeee..- Clapp & Kent. 
BRADISH JOHNSON... S ~ senceeean Johnson & Lazarus. 
JOHN CASWELL....... 7, peamemnaie John Caswell & Co. 
DA eRe TELLER... "° ...Galwey, Cassado & Teller. 
D .. spoon -Adams & Hawthorn. 
ae ental Egleston, Battell & Co. 
ROBT. H. McCURBY.... * Late cCurdy, Aldrich & 
Spencer. 
GEO. 8. STEPHENSON.. * ..,.Geo. S. Stephenson & Co, 
GEORGE MOSLFE........ " .........E. Pavenstedt & Co. 
WM. M. RICHARDS...... © sgusns .W. M. Richards & Co, 
JOHN H. EARLE........ * Pres, N.Y. Mut. (Mar.) In. Co, 
HENRY EYRE.......... 
CHARLES H. BOOTH.... Me Oe Booth & Tuttle. 
EDWARD MARTIN...... ©  sutgceccuhnsoaun Cragin & Co. 


H. H. LAMPORT, Sroxerany. 
CYRUS PECK, Ass’r Sno’y. 
Office, No. 102 Broadway, opposite Trinity Church. 


rr OF THE 





MERCANTILE MUTUAL INSURANCE CO., 
No. 35 Wax. Srrver, 


Nzw Yoer, January 13, 1863. 
The following Statement of the affairs of the Company on 
the 31st December, 1862, is submitted in accordance with 
the provisions of the Charter: 
Premiums not marked off December 31, 1861.... 


. on policies issued from December 31, 
1861, to December 31, 1962,...............-.+6+ 1,069,194 23 


$186,929 66 


eee $1,256,123 89 
Premiums marked of as earned December 31, 





Net Earned Premiums.................... 
Marine and Inland Losses during the 
same period (including estimate 
of Losses not adjusted)........... $633,422 58 
Reinsurance, Expenses, and 
Debts, less interest received on in- 
vestments 
Interest paid to Stockholders for 
July dividend, together with In- ’ 
terest on Stock, payable in Janu- 
ary, 1503, and Interest on out- 
standing Scrip, payable in Febru- 


825,839 18 
$158,817 63 
The Company had, on the 3lst of December, 1862, the fol- 


lowing 





ASSETS 

Bonds and Mortgages ................ceeeceeeeee $11,000 60 
United States, State, City, and other Securities... 519,370 00 
Loans on Stocks and other Securities........... 65,440 00 
Cash on handand in Bank....................... 138,011 07 
Cash in hands of Foreign Bankers,.............. 76,862 10 
Bills Reaeivable and Uncollected Premiums,.... 559,673 03 

Salvages, sundry claims due the Company, and 
FOES Oe SPORE Pees een at 65,075 86 
Interest due at above date, and not cellected.... 2,860 00 
$1,438,232 06 


The Board of Trustees have resolved to pay an interest of 
SIX PER CENT. on the outstanding certificates of profits to 
the holders thereof, er their legal representatives, on and 
after Monday, the 9th of February next. 

They have also declared a dividend of SEVEN PER CENT. 
to the Stockholders, payable in Cash, on and after Monday, 
the 9th of February next. 

The Trustees have also declared a dividend of SEVEN- 
TEEN PER CENT. on the net earned premiums for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1862, to be issued in scrip to the 
dealers entitled thereto, on and afier Monday, the 6th of 
April next. 


TRUSTEES. 


HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 
CORNELIUS GRINNELL, 
E. E. MORGAN, 

HER. A. SCHLEICHER, 

WILLIAM BOYD, 

JAS. D. 


JOSEPH WALEER, 
JAMES FREELAND, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T.. FROST, 
WILLIAM WATT, 


HENRY EYRE, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
AARON L. REID, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, BENJ. M. WHITLOCK, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, JOHN 8. WILLIAMS, 

| E. HAYDOCK WHITE, WILLIAM NELSON, Jz., 
N. L: MoCREADY, CHARLES iN, 
DANIEL T. WILLETS, A. WH. 
L. EDGERTON, DOLLNER, 


HAROLD 
PAUL N. SPOFFORD. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 





mtg OF THE ATLANTIC MUTHAL Iy- 
SURANCE COMPANY, ’ 

- Naw Yorx, January 26, 1862. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Company, 
submit the following statement of its affairs on the 3ist De- 
cember, 1862 : 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, from Ist January, 1863, 


to 3ist December, 3662...........--+0+ +--+ +8 $5,116,444 87 
Premiums or Policies not marked off Ist Janu- 

AE hl hap Oe eoceee 3,159,411 0 

Total amount of Marine Premiums..... . 96,275,855 92 


No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks ; 
nor upon Fire Risks disconnected with Ma- 
rine Risks. e 

Premiums marked off from ist January, 1862, to 


Sist December, 1802..................... shoves oe 
Losses paid during the same period .$2,004,012 17 
Returns of Premiums and 

Expenses.........---- $616,693 14 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 

United States and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bank, and other Stocks.................. 2,626,960 56 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise........ 1,446,220 47 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.......... 233,760 00 
Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and 

Mortgages, and other Ldans, sundry notes, re- 

insurance, and other claims due the Company, 

I Gann dcddccse ere ecel Sede ceee sesees 122,388 53 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable........... 2,464,062 86 
NS Sansa tV ough 120 pec ccdewses cose cdeue 237,403 20 

Total Amount of Assets................... $7,130,794 64 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal re- 
presentatives, on and after Tuesday the Third of February 
next. 

After reserving TWO AND A HALF MILLION DOLLARS of : 
profits, the outstanding certificates of the issue of1861 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or theirtegal 
-representatives, on and after Tuesday the Third of February 
next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 
celed. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company, (free of Government Tax,) 
for the year ending 31st December, 1862, for which certificates 
will be issued on and after Tuesday the Seventh of April 
next. 

The prefits of the Company, ascertained from the 

Ist of July, 1842, to the Ist of January, 1862, 

for which certificates were issued, amount to $12,753,730 
Additional from Ist January, 1862, to Ist January, 


BOR. ivinlce sce ‘iQ. ee 
Total profits for 20% years....... $14,493,730 

The C€rtificates previous to 186] have been re- 
deemed by cash...........-...+5+ pidabegh sees 10,278,560 


Net earnings remaining with the Company, on 
Ist January, 1863................ Soceeeb senses 
By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 

A. P. Pillot, 
Leroy M. Wiley, 
Daniel 8. Miller, 


$4,215,170 


John D. Jones, 
Charles Dennis, 
W. H. H. Moore, 


Joseph Gaillard, Jr., 
J. Henry Burgy, 
Cornelius Grinnell, 


Thomas Tileston,  §. T. Nicoll, C. A. Hand, 

Henry Coit, Joshua J. Henry, Watts Sherman, 
Wm. C. Pickersgill, Geo. C. Hobson, E. E. Morgan, 

Lewis Curtis, David Lane, B. J. Howland, 
Charles H. Russell, James Bryce, Benj. Babcock, 
Lowell Holbrook, Wm. Sturgis, Jr., Fletcher Westray, 

P. A. Hargous, Henry K. Bogert, Rob. B. Minturn, Jr., 
Meyer Gans, A. A. Low, Gordon W. Burnham, 
Royal Phelps, William E. Dajige, Frederick Chauncey, 
Caleb Barstow, Dennis lerkins, James Low. 


JOHN D. JONES. President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres. 


— LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


NEW YORK, 
No. 31 Nassau street, opposite the Post-Office. 


Cash Capital and Accumulation.............+..++++ $1,200,000 
Dividends to Policy-Holders.........-....--++-+-++ 
CUnMMES PONE 0 00c ccccccccccccccceccccccccccesoovces 
Dividends paid in the life of the assured. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
Cc. Y. Wrempue, Secretary. 


J. L. Hausry, Assist. Sec’y. 8S. N. Sruszaws, Actuary. 
Prospectus, and all necessary information, may be had at 
the office, or at any of the Agencies in any of the principal 
cities. 


ites. _$——_———_——-- 

FURNACES, STOVES, ETC. _ 

o_o INGRAW’S PATENT WATER-BACK 
COOKING RANGE. 











Neither CHALLENGE nor HUMBUG, but a positive fact. 
WARRANTED the BEST RANGE now in use, because it can 
be regulated by any person, and used in a moment, EITHER 
WITH or WITHOUT WATER. Four sizes, One a Splendid 
Range for a Restaurant, School, or Boarding-Mouse. Five 
hundred References for Baking and Economy in Fuel, 
Please send for Circular. For sale by 











FRENCH YOKE SHIRTS, 
Removed to 

No. 463 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Have on hand 

Tae LARGEst ASSORTMENT OF 


UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 
Made of 
MERINO, LAMBS’ WOOL, 
_ SILK, SHAKER FLANNEL, 
WHITE AXD SCARLET FLANNEL, 
CANTON FLANNEL AND BUCKSKIN. 
Also, just received from Manufactory, a new lot of 
ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 
At Wholesale and Retail, for cash, at less than the usual 
prices, 


_— PRIZE-MEDAL 





SPOOL COTTON, 


on Spools of 200 or 500 yards, 
War'eE, 
BLACK, and 
e COLORED. 
A full assortment of this celebrated Thread for sale 


BY 
WM. HENRY SMITH, Sole Agent, 
Nos. 34 and 36 Vesey street, New York. 














USE KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 
THE CHEAPEST AND MOST HEALTHFUL. 
Only 22 cents per pound. 

TWICE THE STRENGTH OF JAVA, 
WITH ALL ITS FINE FLAVOR. 

(Put up in one-pound packages only.) 

Used extensively by the fashionable boarding-houses up 
town. Recommended by a number of Physicians and Clergy- 
men as the finest Coffee ever introduced. 

TRSTIMONY OF THE EMINEX? 
De. JAMES BOYLE : 

I have critically examined and used KENT’S EAST INDIA 
COFFEE, and find it to be neatrarct and nurgitiovs. I par- 
ticularly recommend it to nervous and dyspeptic persens, 
and for GENERAL FAMILY Uss. ° I regard it,in FLAvor and OTRES 
QUALITIES, SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER COPFEE. 

JAMES BOYLE, M.D., No. 186 Chambers st. 
GENERAL DEPOT, No. 154 READE ST., N. Y. 
Aso sold by 
THOMAS R. ACKLAND, No, 226 Greenwich st. 
BOWDEN & C0., (Wholesale Agents for Long Island,) 
No. 100 Fulton street, Breoklyn, 

At 79% Montgomery st., Jersey City, and by nearly every 
Grocer in the three Cities. 

m= A liberal discount to Grocers. 


ANTED—A PRACTICAL BAKER WHO 
thoroughly understands his business, to take entire 

charge and direction of a steam bakery. Must have suffici- 
ent capital to purchase.one-fourth interest. The advertiser 
will furnish the balance as special capital. Address “ STEAM 


BAKERY,” Box 4,522, New York Post-Office. 

J igs Na find { to prescribe 
P cases ¢t mecessery 

att i ion article of Dunlop’s celebrated 


manufacture put up tn pints, 3 dozen in 2 case, may be had : 
ce ded ecped = ode dénehll $4 50 per 








No. 6 Liberty st., New York. 








No. 539 Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, 

A F ACT WORTH KNOWING. 
J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 

No. 150 Bowsnr, cor. Brooun sr., New Your, 


Have always on hand, Fine Goid and Silver Watches, Rich 
Jewelry, and Diamonds, Sterling Silver Ware, Fine Plated 








J. H, HENBY, Physician. @, HILTON SCRIBNER, Counsel 


C. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 








———— 


red in three minutes. Use 
pL cu n Sold by 
square, 


all Druggists. General Depot, Prine Chathas 
No. shatham 
N.Y. Sent by mail, 25 cents, by R. L. WOLCOTT. 


A TTSTION, LADIES t! 
THE LILLIPUTIAN WEDDING! 


By special arrangement, we will publish on the 10th of Feb- 
+ Pr eee after their marriage, the Card Phote- 
graph 





GEN. TOM THUMB 
AND HIS 
FAIRY BRIDE, 
In razrn Wappine Daass, 


Card Photegraphs of Celebrities, 
y ” peaeiaed & CO. 
P (LateSTEARNS & MARVIN,) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
FRANKLINITE IRON 
FIRE, BURGLAR, AND DAMP-PROOF SAFES, 
VALENTINE & BUTLER’S ALUM PATENT, 
No. 265 BROADWAY, 
New Youu. 








2 

L AND 

IN 4 MILD CLIMATE. 
LAND, 
LAND, 

IN A MILD CLIMATE. 
LAND, 
LAND. 

of Vineland, mild elimste, thirty ules south of Phiteistebin: 

by railroad; rich soil; fine crops to be seen growi 


—s tracts, at from $15 to $20 per acre, pa 
Good business openings ; good oty. 


, twea- 





ty, New Jersey. Letters answered, containing fall 
faformation will be sent free. 
_— DYE COLORS! 
LIST OF COLORS. 
BLACK, SALMON, 
DARK BROWN, SCARLET, 
SNUFF BROWN, DARK DRAB, 
LIGHT BROWN, LIGHT DRAB, 
DARK BLUE, YELLOW, 
LIGHT BLUE, LIGHT YELLOW, 
DARK GREEN, ORANGE, 
LIGHT GREEN, MAGENTA, 
PINE, SOLFERINO, 
PURPLE, FRENCH BLUR, 
SLATE, ROYAL PURPLE, 
CRIMSON, VIOLET. 
FAMILY DYE COLORS, 


For dying Silk, Woolen, and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scarfa, 
Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, Kid: 
Gloves, Children’s Clothing, and all kinds of Wearing Ap- 
parel, with perfect fast colors. 


A SAVING OF EIGHTY PER CENT. 

These Dyes are mixed inthe form of powders concentrated, 
are thoroughly tésted, and put up in neat packages. Fer 
twenty-five cents you can color as many goods as would 
otherwise cost five times that sum. The process is simple, 
and any one can use the Dyes with perfect success. Direc- 
tions inside. 

Manufactured by 

HOWE & STEVENS, 
No. 258 Broadway, Bosten. 
For sale by Druggists and Dealers in every city and towm, 


REALLY VALUABLE MICROSCOPE, ONE 
that a child can use, sent free, by mail, on receipt of 88 
cents, Address 8. WOODWARD, P. 0. Box: 278, I ston. 


qpomEs & BROWN, 
SOLICITORS OF 


CLAIMS AND PATENTS. 


We procure PENSIONS, BOUNTIES, PAY, PRIZE MONSY, 
Officers’ and Contractors’ Accounts, together with all other 
ARMY and NAVY Claims, upon the most reasonable terms. 
Communications by mail promptly answered. We send free 
of charge our Hand-Book, containing laws, instructions, ete, 

Osesens:—= Ne. 2 Park place, New York. 
: No. 476 Seventh st., Washington, D. C. 


A JUST TRIBUTE TO MERIT. 








‘ AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
July 11, 1862, 


DURYEAS’ MAIZENA 


was the only ‘preparation for food from Indian Corn’ that 
received a medal and honorable mention from the Royal 
Commissioners, the competition of all prominent manufae- 
turers of “Corn Starch” and “Prepared Corn Flour” ef 
this and other countries notwithstanding. 
MAIZENA, 

The food and luxury of the age, without a single fault. One 
trial will convince the most skeptical. Makes Puddii 
Cakes, Custards, Blanc Mange, etc., without isinglass, 
few or no eggs, at a cost astonishing the most economical. 
A slight addition to ordinary Wheat Flour greatly improves 
Bread and Cake. It is also excellent for thickening sweet 
sauces, gravies for fish aud ment, soups, etc, ForIce Cream 
nothing con compare with it. A little boiled in milk will 
produce rich Cream for coffee, chocolate, tea, etc. 

Put up in 1 pound packages, witb directions. 

A most delicious artiele of food for children and invalids 
ofall ages. For sale by Grocers and Druggists everywhere, 
MANUFACTURED AT GLEN COVE, LONG ISLAND, 

WHOLESALE DEPOT, No. 166 FULTON ST. 
WILLIAM DURYKA, General Agent, 


PALMER ARM AND LEG. 


MADE ONLY BY THE INVENTOR, 
CLINTON HALL, GROUND FLOOR, ASTOR PLACE, N, ¥, 


=P 





iE 





B. FRANK PALMER, Surgeon Artist to the Government 


supply the unexampled demand of the Army and Nary, has 
greatly increased his facilities at the National Studio. im 
Philadelphia, and opened capacious rooms in New York end 
Boston. The Palmer Limbs will be provided for mutilated 
soldiers of very limited means at prime cost, it being the 
Kaventor’s design to supply all patriotic men who lose limbs 
in the country’s service. 

CAUTION.—No other Person (whether formerly in the Firm 
or in the employ of PALMER & €0.) has now the te 
construct or repair the Paient Limbs for the Company im 
New York. Inquire for or address the Inventor at the new 
office of PALMER & co., on the ground floor. 

RVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, No. 96 WAR- 

ren street. Interest allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. 
on sums from $1 to $500, und 5 per c@nt. on sums over that 
amount. Open daily from 10 a.m. to 2 ».m., also on gt 
Thursday, and Saturday evenings, from 4 to 7 p.u. N, 
Money to loan on bond and mortgage. WALTER W. CONE 
LIN, President ; VANDERBILT L, BUXTON, Secretary. 


VERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER.—LOWE'S 
IMPROVED PRINTING-PRESSES are the Best, Che 
est, most Durable Portable Card and Job Presses ever mi 
and have been awarded Silver Medals. Many are saving 
making money by using one. A comfortable livi 





is so simple a of twelve can do common and fancy priat- 
ing with ease. Cards, Bill-Heads, Labels, Circulars, etc., cam 
be printed ata trifingexpense. Price of Presses: No. 1, $7 ; 
No. 2, $123 No. 3, $18; No. 4,924. Printing Offices, inclu 
Press: No. 1, $12; No. 2, $22; No. 3, $82; No. 4 5 

for a Circular to tire LOWE PRESS COMPANY, No. 13 Water 
street, Boston AGENTS WANTED, with or without Capital, 


q 5 A MONTH! I WANT TO HIRE AGENTS 
in every county at $75 a month, expenses pald, te 
sell my new cheap Femily Sewing-Machincs. 
Addrese S. MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 


6 A MONTH! WE WANT on AT 
$60 a month, expenses paid, to sell our verlast- 
ing Pencils, Oriental Besncte, ona thirteen other new, useful, 
and curious articles, Fifteen circulars sent free. 
Address SHAW & CLARE, Bid¢ ieford, Maine. — 


v= DEUSEN’S KOMESTERON. 

As an infallible renovator of decayed and wasted — 
and for changing that which is gray to its first one . c 
natural quality, itis not surpassed by any compound. y ing 
a vegetable infusion, it acts on the bulbs and fibers o' 
hair, aiding nature in that process necessary to create anew 
and beautiful growth of i For sale by Druggists gener- 

obtained em 0 
eer 4 WATROUS, General Agen 
No. 95 Chambers street, New YOrk. 
yEADER! IF ¥t ENT, OR 
SADER! IF YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT, 
Potes the best (Two-threaded) Sewing-Machine ever 
manufaciured, send to ISAAC HALE, JR. & CO, Newbury- 
Mass., for a descriptive circular of terms, etc. They pay a 
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General Retws. 


THE WAR. 





Turn is no important catastrophe or crisis in this 
-week’s war news. The week verges closely toward 
something important, however. A powerful attack 


-on-Charleston seems close at hand. 
THE ATTACK ON CHARLESTON. 


Charleston, we suppose. It may be some other 
place, but the indications are numerous that Charics- 
ton is meant. The great fleet is gathered at Hilton 
Head. A great army is at hand to co-operate with 
it... The*preparations have been leisurely and ample. 

On the Ist, Lieut. Worden, by way of a little 
—— experiment, took his gun-boat, the 

ontauk, up within good range of a rebel battery 


near Savannah, made a bow by dipping his flag, and 
sat still, as much as to say, “ Blaze away, my 
friends, I’d like to see how much I can stand.” So 
the gentlemen on shore blazed away in good earnest, 
and hit the Montauk some 45 times, tye balls hopping 
harmlessly off the turret and deck, Or smashing to 
pieces against her. 


The reported scattering of our blockading fleet off 


Charleston turns out to have been no great matter, 
and as it turned out an unsuccessful rebel enterprise. 
The Princess Royal, an English steamer with a cargo 
of enormous value, peng it is said, all the ma- 
chinery for a steam ram, military supplies, etc., was 
expected to run the blockade. As she came creep- 
ing along by the northern channel near the land, she 
was by the little U. 8S. cruiser Blake, which 
her; so the main rebel purpose was pre- 
vented. Two rams meanwhile came out of Charles- 
ton to oceupy the attention of the fleet, and thus let 
the Princess Royal in. By the help of fgg, they sur- 
prised the Mercedita, Capt. Stellwagen, and disabled 
her engine, and smashed a hole in her side, so that 
she had to surrender, and her officers and crew were 
paroled. The rams then attacked the Keystone 
State and partly disabled her machinery too, but she 
ran off with one wheel and got away. So the rams 
went back. 
LOUISIANA AND NEW ORLEANS. 

We have already chronicled one expedition under 
Gen. Weitzel to the Bayou Teche, southwest of New 
Orleans on the Gulf coast, which resulted in beating 
the rebels, who ran away up the bayou with their 
irdn-clad, the Cotton, formerly a Mississippi River 
steamer. Weitzel has made a second push at the 
same force, beat and scattered them again, and they 
blew up their steamer. So that hornet’s nest is 
smoked out. f 

—There is great danger of large loss to the planters 
of lower Louisiana from the crevasses in the Missis- 
sippi levees, made sometimes by guerrillas or negroes, 
semetimes caused by neglect. 

—Gen. Banks has overthrown all his previous good 
reputation by his management at New Orleans. To 
his disgrace he has been permitting slave-catching 
to begin again, and all manner of rebel villainies to 
show their heads. Nor does he thus far accomplish 
anything of military importance. Even his publica- 
tion of the Fmancipation Proclamation seems to 
have been perfunctory and heartless. 

—Gen. Butler was never removed from New 
Orleans at all, but was merely outranked by Banks 
when he came, on which Butler resigned. He ought 
to be at once replaced ; but whether it will be done, 
is altogether uncertain. 

VICKSBURG. 

The Union forces under Grant and Mc@lernand 
have taken possession of the tongue of land opposite 
Vicksburg, and a large force, we believe under the, 
command of that energetic officer Col. Bissell, who 
eut the New Madrid canal, is engaged in cutting a 
new canal to divert the river away from Vicksburg, 
the old one having turned out an entire failure. 

We have a report that the ram Queen of the West 
has been playing a bold and unpleasant trick upon 
the rebels, by running the gauntlet of the rebel bat- 
terles at Vicksburg. A hundred guns, it is said, 
opened on her as she went by, but she received no 
harm, and having once passed, went on down the 
river, burning and destroying right and left as she 
went. 

PRYOR BEATEN ON TUE BLACKWATER. 


Roger A. Pryor came over the Blackwater toward 
Suffolk on Jan. 29. A force was sent out against him 
by Gen. Peck, under Gen. Corcoran, which found 
them in position about nine miles from Suffolk, 
attacked them, and after a five hours’ fight drove 
them away, but without getting any particular 
advantage. 

THE ALABAMA AND OVIETO. 

These two rebel privateers are at sea somewhere, 
but we have no indication where. They are about 
equally likely to be in the Gulf of Mexico, the West 
Indies, the Atlantic, or on their way to the Indian 
Ocean and the Asiatic waters. 


GOV. STANLY ATTEMPTS TO PERSECUTE. 


Chaplain Mellen of the 24th Mass. Reg. had been 
stating his views about the “protections” which 
Stanly has been giving to rebels, in a manner which 
amounted to aiding them steadily and efficiently. On 
learning this, the ill-tempered Governor undertook to 
make Mr. Mellen retract, and failing in this, court- 
martialed him. The court acquitted the chaplain, 
however. 


ANOTHER SMALL MAN ARRESTED. 


A Mr. Boileau, responsible editor of The P hiladel- 
phia Evening Journal, was the other day arrested 
and imprisoned by order of Gen. Schenck, commanding 
at Baltimore, for a treasonable article commending 
Jeff Davis’s message. It is pretty clearly conjectured 
that somebody else wrote the article, however, as he 
made a most loyal apology and declaration to get out 
of jail, and has since been put out of the paper for 
signing it. Why does not the Government arrest 
some big traitor, like Brooks of 7’he Huxpress for 
instance? It is cowardly to seize these petty 
people. 

NEGRORS UNEASY IN MISSISSIPPI. 

The Southern Republic of Columbus, Miss., says 
the slaves thereabouts are growing independent, run- 
ning about at all hours, and running away, in the 
most high-handed manner. 


SEWARD’S STRANGE PROCEEDINGS. 

Mr. Seward, who believes that intriguing is the 
way to negotiate, is unearthed from an obscure and 
(apparently) unauthorized negotiation with the rebels 
last summer. The discovery was made, not by any 
truthfulness in the Secretary, but circuitously, on 
the receipt in Washington of a volume of French 
public documents, with Mercier’s correspondence 
with his chief at home, Thouvenel. It seems that 
Seward took measures to help Mercier go to Rich- 
mond, sent messages of amity to his well-known 
personal friends, the rebel ex-U. 8S. Senators, and 
bold Mercier to profess amicable sentiments on 
tehalf of the North. 

PRIZES. 

The steamer Aurora on the 10th January captured 
the English blockade-breaking steamer Rising Dawn, 
with salt, matches, soap, coffee, and gunnybags, from 
Nassau; the Ottawa on the 2lst took the Hetiwan, 
with 9 bales cotton, running out of Charleston; the 
steamer Huntress, now called the Tropic, from 
Charleston, with cotton, caught fire on the 8th Jan., 
in trying to run the blockade, and was burned. 

— Pocahontas took the English iron steamer 
Antona, 400 tuns, with a whole battery of brass field- 
pieces, quinine, opium, tea, shoes, etc., all of great 
value. 


—Thus our navy is still doing active and efficient 


and lucrative service. 
NEGRO SOLDIERS AGAIN. 


Col. Higginson, of the Ist 8S. C. Volunteers, with 
462 of his regiment, left Beaufort on three steamers, 
Jan. 23, and made an expedition down the coast and 
up the St. Mary’s, from which he returned about Feb. 
1, after a varied and adventurous series of fights and 
achievements, in which the negroes have proved 
themselves soldiers of the very highest grade of 
and coolness. We shall endeavor to print 
next week all or part of Col. Higginson’s graphic 


bravery 


report. 
AFFAIRS ELSEWHERE. 


Hooker is energetically reorganizing, restoring the 
= ont divisions, instead of that of 
_— divisions.” There is not yet any possibility 

his advancing. It is possible that both his army 
ithe rebel one in front of him have been much 
diminished by sending troops to points where hostili- 


old plan of co 
ri) 

and 
ties are more active. 


another advance. 


appears to be still preparing for 
At any rate, we hear of no 
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THE SHIP CANAL BILL. 


This wakes the slumbering old contest of In- 
ternal aed In a debate on the + > the 
House, on the 7th, a very sharp arose ween 
Mr. Olin of N. Y. and Mr. F. A. Conkling of N. Y., of 
the Naval ttee, the former calling some quite 
hard names, not at the latter, but at a statement he 
made. This is a very sly sort of valor. The bill is 
now dead, having been rejected by the 
House on the 9th. 


MORMONISM SHOWN UP. 


. Judge Cradlebaugh, delegate from Nevada, printed 
in place of rates | @ speech which should have 
been spoken in the House on the 7th, on the state of 
things in Utah. It is a strong exhibit of the immor- 
ality and necessary and dangerous disloyalty of that 
heathen eemmonwealth, and an argument against 
admitting it into the Union. In these sentiments of 
Judge Cradlebaugh, it is probable that all good men 
will agree. Would a state of Pagans be admitted? 
BANKRUPT BILL. 

There is now no reasonable prospect that a general 
bankrupt bill will be at this session. The bill 
before the House, which was in charge of Mr. Roscoe 
Conkling of N. Y., was rejected on the 3d by a 
majority of seven for a motion to table the reconsid- 
eration of the bill. 


EMANCIPATION. 

Nearly the whole of Saturday, the 7th, was occu- 
pied by the Senate in bitter talks by secessionist 
senators against the Missouri Emancipation bill, and 
the Senate adjourned at midnight without reaching a 
vote. Theebill gives $20,000,000 to pay for slaves 
freed, and allows a year for the purpose. The oppo- 
sition, besides the pretenses that these were insufti- 
cient, talked “ Constitution” and the other stock pro- 
slavery talk. 


PERSONAL. 

The Senate on the 6th expelled the traitor Geo. E. 
Badger from their body, and appointed Prof. Agassiz 
in his place: a praiseworthy exchange. 

OPPOSITION MOVEMENTS. 

Senator McDougall contrived on the 3d to debate 
his resolutions about the French in Mexico. He. 
made a violent speech, ostensibly to assert the read- 
iness of this country to go to war with France, really 
to further embarrass the country in its trouble, and 
cheer the rebels by spreading expectations that a 
war with France will be undertaken. McDougall 
having made his speech, however, and being briefly 
answered by Mr. Sumner, the resolutions were 
silenced by a vote of 34 against 9 oppositionists and 
secessionists to table them. 


THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 


This decorously disloyal paper receives snub after 
snub, despite the ardent patronage of the Secretary 
of State and secessionist good wishes. It has 
already. been repeatedly disappointed on one $35,000 
job; has been somewhat advertised for being edited 
by Wellings, a disloyalist, yet a Goverment clerk ; 
and is being investigated for secret unfair pay from 
the State Department; and on the 5th the House 
passed a Senate bill with a provision withdrawing 
The Titelligencer subscription for the Second Con- 
troller’s office, and substituting “one city newspa- 
per,” which will probably be Forney’s Chronicle. 
MR. SEWARD TO BE INVESTIGATED. 

The Senate, on Mr. Grimes’s motion, on the 9th, 
asked the President to tell them all about Mr. 
Seward’s arrangement last summer to send Mercier, 
the French Minister, to Richmond, and what repre- 
sentations Mercier was authorized to make by this 
Government or by Mr. Seward. This inquiry is cal- 
culated to reveal some very singular assumptions of 
responsibility by Mr. Seward. 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH FRANCE. 

The Senate on the 10th asked the President to tell 
them about any negotiations with France on media- 
tion or other peace measures. It is by no means 
impessible that this request, if answered at all, will 
bring out more of Mr, Seward’s intrigues. 


REPRESENTATIVES FROM REBEL, STATES. ! 

The case of Messrs. Flanders and Hahn, represen- 
tatives from Louisiana, chosen under a proclamation 
of Military-Governor Shepley, was debated in the 
House on the 10th, with an apparent leaning toward 
rejecting them. The case will be a precedent, and 
it is thought dangerous to depart so far from the civil 
and legal modes of election. 


BANKS EXPEDITION TRANSPORTS. 
‘Senator Grimes has made a full report on the 
chartering, etc., of transports for the Banks Expedi- 


tion. It reveals an unexpected and enormous amount 
of swindling and inefficiency. 








Commercial and Financial. 


GOLD SPECULATORS. 


MORE LAWS WANTED. 


Surrosr a mercantile firm in New York should 
suspend payment, and instead of trying to liquidate 
their honest debts, should use their assets in various 
speculations in Wall streetand elsewhere. We think 
that lawyers, pelice ofiicers, and sheriffs would be 
placed on the track of such men, at short notice. Now, 
the banks in this city have all suspended payméht, 
No gold or silver can be had from their vaults ; and yet 
some of these institutions are now selling their coin at 
a high rate of premium, instead of using it in redeem- 
ing their own notes. The question is, fs that legiti- 
mate banking; and would it be proper for any 
business firm in New York thus to manage its 
affairs? We think not, and are glad that Congress 
and our state Legislature are taking steps to stop such 
transactions. We hope a stringent law will be pass- 
ed at Albany, forbidding any bank which has sus- 
pended specie payment—or refuses to redeem its 
notes in coin on prescntation—to use its capital or 
assets in helping the gold speculators. Let us have 
a law which shall provide— e 

1st. That no bank which has suspended specie 
payment shall, under the penalty of forfeiting its 
charter, sell, part with, or dispose of a dollar of its 
coin, in any manner whatsoever, either directly or 
indirectly, except in redeeming its own notes or in 
paying off its depositors. 

2d. That no such institution shall, under the same 
penalty, use its currency, its assets, or its credit, in 
the purchase of gold at a premium, except to pay its 
legitimate liabilities. 

8d. That no such institution, under the same pen- 

alty, are loan a dollar of its currency or other assets 
upon gold or silver as collateral security. 
Ath. That no trust company or other corpora- 
tion, or any of their officers, shall be permitted to 
buy or sell gold or silver at a premium, or receive 
the same on deposit above par, or, under any cir- 
cumstances, make loans on the same as collateral 
security. 

5th. That any president, cashier, or other officer 
of any corporation, who shall be guilty of violating 
any of the foregoing enactments, shall pay a penalty 
of one thousand dollars for each offense. 

So much the state should do immediately. Let 
Congress also block the wheels of the gold speculators 
and their abettors among the banks, by passing a 
stringent law taxing every purchase and sale of gold 
above par as follows: one per cent. if said gold is 
bought or sold at a premium, of not over ten per cent. ; 
two per cent. if over ten and not over twenty; three 
per cent. if over twenty and not over thirty; four 
per cent. if over thirty and not over forty ; and five 
per cent. on all transactions in gold or silver bought 
er sold at a premium of fifty per cent. or over. We 
want all the revenue we can get, and we know of no 











better way than to begin with our gold speculators. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN 
THE EAST AND WEST. 


Ir is perfectly natural that the secessionists in thé 
North should seize the oceasion of our political 
troubles to foment geographical divisions, and alarm 
the loyal portions of the country by the threat that 
unless peace is speedily restored by submission to 
the rebels, the free states bordering the Mississippi 
will cast their lot with the South, from the importance 
of that river as an outlet for their products to market. 

A very brief examination into the geographic and 
commercial relations of the West will speedily dispel 
the show of plausibility in this threat, and relieve the 
public mind of all apprehension in reference to the 
interfiption of the present commercial as well as 
political relations between the Eastern and North- 
western states. We can hardly realize how completely 
the obvious geographical features of the country have 
been neutralized by agencies which enable a vessel 
laden with produce to ascend with the same ease that 
it descends a stream, rendering the direction of its cur- 
rent a matter of utter indifference; and by works 
which thread the intricate windings of vast barriers 
of mountains, or penetrate or scale them with an 
ease that renders them no obstacle whatever to the 
cheap and expeditious movement of products possess- 
ing the lowest value in reference to their bulk. Since 
we have hit upon the method of nature, it is hardly 
more difficult for man to place a locomotive on the 
tops of lofty mountains, than it is for the Divine 
Architect to raise the waters of the ocean, to be pre- 
cipitated upon their summits in the form of the gentle 
and all-germinating rain. 

The first settlers of the interior were compelled, in 
the absence of artificial highways, to take the natural 
water-courses as their routes to market. The deep 
and unctuous soil of the great producing districts are 
so ill-adapted to ordinary roads—and so increase the 
cost of transportation over them—that a few hundred 
miles measured the utmost extent over which the 
most valuable products of the soil could be forwarded 
tomarket. The cost of sending a tun of flour from 
Buffalo to"New York, before the opening of the Erie 
Canal, was $100. This fact will give a good idea of 
the commercial isolation between the East and the 
West anterior to the construction of the public works 
which now constitute such firm and lasting bounds 
between the two. 

The Eastern states are the seats of commerce and 
manufactures for the whole country. In many sec- 
tions, only a small portion of their population are 
occupied in the culture of the soil. The Western, on 
the other hand, are devoted to agriculture, for the 
reason that, with a market for their product, labor 
employed on this is more profitable than on any other 
branch of industry. The relationship between the 
East and West, consequently, is founded in nature— 
in mutual dependence. It does not exist between 
any other portions of the country—not between the 
states bordering the upper and lower Mississippi, 
because they produce only to a limited extent what 
each consume. The great staple of the South is raw 
cotton, which has to be transported to the Eastern 
states or Europe, to be woven into fabrics. The 
Southern states consume relatively only a small 
fraction of the food grown in the Northwestern. The 
food of the slave is grown upon the soil he tills. So 
is that of the “ poor white trash” of the South. The 
two constitute nine-tenths of the totel population of 
the cotton-growing states. It is the remaining tenth 1 
only that consume largely articles imported both from 
the East and the West. 

The commercial relations of the West have always 
been with the East, no matter through what routes they 
were maintained. No sooner was the great interior 
settled, than it was felt to be an intolerable burden 
that all the produce grown in it should be compelled 
to be sent to market either by way of the Mississippi— 
with it heats, so destructive to most kinds of produce 
and merchandise, and its malarious climate, so fatal 
to human life—or by way of the St. Lawrence, with 
the climate of the Arctic circle, and with its cutlots 
closed by ice for six months in the year. Almost 
every pioneer, consequently, became the .explorer of 
some direct possible route by which to reach with 
the products of his new home the markets he left 
behind. The thoughts of Washington, when he first 
crossed the mountains to the waters of the Ohio, 
were absorbed quite as much with the possi- 
bility of finding a route for a canal (the only im- 
proved highway then known) through them, as with 
the discharge of the prescribed duties of his perilous 
mission. The subject which then so engrossed his 
mind, and which, for his whole life, was never long 
absent from his thoughts, has been the all-absorbing 
one of our people, for more than a generation. 

The construction of the Erie Canal first relieved 
the West from the bondage to its natural outlets—the 
Mississippi and St. Lawrence. Its success raised up 
rivals in almost every Atlantic state, while kindred 
works carried navigable water-lines from the harbor 
of New York to numerous points on the waters of 
the Ohio, as well,as the Wabash and Illinois rivers. 
The people of the West had hardly entertained a 
thought of improving their relations with the Missis- 
sippi, nor expended a dollar for such purpose, It 
was only toward the East that they reached out their 
eager hands. But their canals had scarcely beea 
completed, when the great marvel of human crea- 
tion—the railway—appeared to their aid. Canals 
were possible upon only a few routes, Nature had 
been sparing in granting the conditions under which 
these could be constructed. But the railroad was 
everywhere practicable. Every Eastern state of 
importance immediately commenced its trunk line to 
the West; every section of the West its local work. 
So great has been the extent to whieh they have been 
carried, that almost every farmer in the West is in 
easy distance of a station; and trunk lines have 
become so numerous that no difficulty is now expe- 
rienced in placing through them, cheaply and expe- 
ditiously, the entire product of the West in Eastern 
markets. 

We have not yet the returns of the amount of 
Western produce transported East during the past 
year. We adopt those for 1860 for the sake of com- 
paring them with those by way of the Mississippi for 
that year, a period of profound political quiet, and of 
great commercial prosperity at the South. The 
amount of Western produce delivered at tide-water 
that year by the Erie Canal, New York Central, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, and Baltimore & Qhio Railroads, was 
2,498,171 tuns. Of the articles of which this vast 
tunnage was composed, 1,907,563 tuns were vegeta- 
ble food, and were delivered through the Erie Canal, 
New York & Erie and Central Railroads. The value 
of this tunnage was $95,378,150. The same routes 
delivered 487,759 tuns of animal food, valued at 
$87,551,800. If we add to the above aggregates the 
tunnage coming East over the Pennsylvania and 
Baltimore & Ohio routes, the total value of Western 
produce reaching market over the five, that year, was 
fully $200,000,000. 

Against this movement on. the Eastern routes, 
there were received at New Orleans, in 1860, by way 
of the Mississippi River, according to the returns in 
the New Orleans Price Current, the standard commer- 
cial journal of that city, 965,860 barrels of flour, 

13,116 sacks of wheat, 1,722,037 sacks of corn, 
659,550 bushels of oats, 216,523 barrels and 1,874 
hogsheads of pork, 88,922 barrels of lard, 44,934 bar- 
rels and tierces of beef, and 82,819 casks and hogs- 
heads of bacon. Reducing the fiour to bushels, the 
total number of bushels of grain received at New 
Orleans was 5,687,899, against 71,884,143 received 
at tide-water over the New York lines, or at least 
85,000,000 bushels over all the five great Eastern 
outlets. The tuns of animal*food received at New 
Orleans in 1860, was 95,700, against 437,759 by the 
New York routes, or, adding the tunnage of animal 
food brought by the Pennsylvania and Baltimore 
& Ohio railroads, against probably 525,000 tans on 
the five Eastern outlets of the great valley. 

The exports of the above articles from New 
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The value of exports of breadstuffs, from New 
Orleans, for 1860, beyond the Gulf of Mexico, did not 
exceed $600,000 ; the value of provisions exported 
did not exceed this amount; the aggregate value of 
the two articles to European and Eastera ports did 
not exceed $1,200,000. In fact, the Mississippi had 
almost entirely ceaged, long before the breaking out 
of the rebellion, to be the outlet for the products of 
the great food-growing districts of the interior, which 
embrace the entire belt of the free states, including 
Missouri ; the artificial routes had completely super- 
seded the natural ones. The same process would have 
gone on till the entire export trade of the great valley 
had come to be monopolized by Eastern routes to 
Eastern markets. The Western states have no more 
dependence upon the Southern than upon Mexico or 
Central America; and nothing can be more prepos- 
terous than the assertion that to gratify pro-slavery 
demagogues they will undo, to their certain ruin, that 
which has cost them so much to achieve, and which 
is the corner-stone of all their prosperity and great- 
ness. 

These are simply facts ; and we challenge the whole 
litter of secessionists, in and out of Congress, from 
Vallandigham down to Fernando Wood, to deny them. 
' The veice of the pocket is trumpet-toned, and more 
influential than that of any politician. 


Davis & Co., you can’t deceive the West in this way. 
Try again ! , 





MONEY MARKET. 


Tue chief feature of the market during the past 
week has been the decline in the premium on gold, 
which on Monday fell to 155%. This decline is, how- 
ever, held by speculators to be only temporary. 
Some sales were made during the week at 153% 
but from this lowest point the market advanced. 
As the premium on gold fell, the rates of foreign ex- 
change fell also, while Government stocks rose, other 
stocks declining. Sterling 60-day bills sell at 178a174 
per cent. ; bankers’ signatures and francs, 3.27 %a3.2 
per dollar. 

Money is less easy to obtain by loan or discount. 
The deposits are running down—the bank loan ac- 
count being stationary. The bank returns show a 
dimunition of specie to the extent of $859,000. The 
returns are, loans $170,892,161, specie $38,243,839, 
circulation $8,780,154, and deposits $166,342,777. 

The amount of specie exported last week was 
$915,755, making $5,540,329 since Jan. 1, against 
$4,079,082 same time last year. The specie in bank 
is greater now than in February, 1862, by $10,000,000. 
On February 8, 1862, the banks held $28,196,666, and 
February 7, this year, $88,243,889. 

The imports and exports at this port are large. 
Our shipments of produce to the West Indies are 
greater in consequence of the usual exports from 
New Orleans being stopped. 

The imports last week were in value $3,789,976, 
and exports $8,381,973 ; and since January 1, imports 
$21,002,774, exports of produce $16,751,312. 

Money rates are rather higher. The cammon rate 
is now’7 per cent. to first-class borrowers on call, and 
second-class have to pay commissions {or loans on 
stock collaterals, with a very large margin. First- 
class paper is scarce. Long dates are neglected. 
Good indorsed notes, four months and under, are 
mostly 7 per cent. ; longer dates 8710 per cent. 

Stocks are lessa¢tive. There is considerable more 
firmness in Governmenis. U. 8S. sixes, 1881, ad- 
vanced to 98% regular, and 94% coupons. Other 
stocks are weaker—the money market being less 
favorable for carrying stocks by borrowed funds, and 
in the uncertainty yet prevailing respecting the com- 
ing financial measure of Congress, is likely to continue 
so. Some speculators have bought at the decline, in 
the certainty they feel in regard to further recovery 
of stocks ; and there is more firmness at the open- 
ing of the current week. 

The course of prices of all articles of merchandise 
is upward, though less so of cereal produce. Even 
real estate is advancing, and landlords are raising 
their rents in all desirable locations. Wages must 
rise in due course, or numerous strikeg among work- 
men will take place. The profits of industry must be 
maintained to enable the taxes to be met. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue excitement noticed in our last has moderated. 
There is less activity, accompanied however by great 
firmness, if not buoyancy in the prices of every de- 
scription of cotten goods. There is more activity in 
woolens, and the leading jobbers have been making 
large purchases. Prints are steady, but with some 
diminution of demand for dark color, light colors 
being preferred for the spring trade. Brown and 
bleached shirtings and sheetings are hot in very 
abundant supply, and are firmly held al the recent 
advance in prices. Drills are higher as well as 
Canton flannels. Linen goods continue to advance 
steadily. A very large advance has been realized in 
woolen goods, and stocks are much reduced. The 
rw supplies of fancy cassimeres are readily taken 
up. Delaines have advanced considerably, and 
spring goods are in good demand at the advance. 
Doeskins have been purchased freely by the large 
jobbers. Cloakings are higher, with a good demand 
for spring qualities. Shawls are in good assortment. 
Flannels are less active, but higher in price. For- 
eign woolens are in good demand. German cloths 
have been bought up at $2 and under, and other for- 
eign woolens are much sought for. British goods 
generally are legs active, but dress goods of medium 
and low prices sell quickly on arrival. Saxony dress 
gocds seem to be the most attractive goods. Dress 
silks are steady—blacks af $1 25 to $1 30; desirable 
styles are getting scarce. Ribbons are inactive, but 
elicit some inquiry for future trade. French worst- 
eds are less active, but are very firm. The impor- 
tations of worsteds this week have been very large. 
Importers do not sell on long time, and many insist 
on cash, in view of possible changes in the currrency 
before any notes could mature. 

The auction sales have not yet opened. The 
course of prices for all fabrics is steadily upward, 
and holders ofestock find their goods rising in value 
on their hands, and therefore do not press sales, and 
command their own ferms. 











REVIEW OF THE MARKETS. 

Fiovr.—The features of our market for Western and State 
Flour the past week have presented a marked contrast to 
those of the preceding week ; the rapid decline in gold and 
foreign exchange, and the unsatisfactory news from Europe, 
have checked the demand for export, for investment, and for 
consumption, and prices up to to-day declined 20@30c. per 
bbl., and even at the concession there was little inclination 
to purchase beyond present wants, as there is so much 
uncertainty in regard to future course of gold, The present 
high prices are unwarranted, and are the result of specula. 
tion and apprehension for the future. Our exports have been 
large the past week ; to Europe they exceed 55,000 bbls., but 
the ensuing weck they are likely to considerably less. 
The business of the week has proved about half that of the 
preceding week, but we have to note a reduction in our 
stock of 46,000 bbls. Our present supply is moderate, if the 
foreign demand continues, but is ample in the absence of this 
demand. The reduction in the low grades is large, but the 
supply in the interior waiting the resumption of Lake navi- 
gationis large, and should foreign markets improve, we may 
anticipate a brisk spring trade. Trade brands declined 20@ 
25c. per bbi. up to last evening, and to-day they are firmer, 
and in fair request. The demand for the West Indies and 
South America has proved light, owing to the fear of the 
rebel steamers Florida and Alabama. Canadian Flour has 
declined with Western brands of like quality, and has sold 
slowly, and is not plenty at the clese. Southern Flour has 
declined 25@35c. per bbl., and has not sold readily ; the low 
grades are quite heavy and unsettled at the close. The sales 
of the week are 78,600 bbls., and the receipts 32,800 bbls. 

Provistons.—Our Pork market has moved in sympathy 
with gold; prices have declined about 50c. ® bbl. on oli 
Mess, and 25c. on new do. and on Prime Mess. The active 
demand for future delivery, so noticeable last week, has 
since subsided, andgthe tendency is to lower rates. Old 
Mess closes quiet at $14 £0@$14 6214 ; new do., $16 25 @$16 
50; and new Prime, $13 50. Prime Mess has been neglected, 
and is 75c. lower in sympathy with exchange. Beef has 
ruled firm, and is in brisk demand for the trade and the West 
Indies. In Tierce Beef a fair business has been done, but at 
lower figures, and the market closes heavy, with a liberal 
supply of ordinary in yard. Beef Hams have sold largely, 
and at full prices. Bacon has been freely offered, and, not. 
withstanding the unsatisfactory news from Europe and mate- 
rial decline in exchange and gold, the falling off in prices has 
been light, although the market. closes quite heavy. The 
transactions have been confined chiefly to that on the spot, 
and we find ihe steck here is light. Cut Meats have been in 
fair demand, but, with large arrivals, prices have declined, 
and favor the buyer at the close. Lard has been in active 
request, in part for March and April delivery, and prices have 
been well maintained, as compared with our last, but lower 
since Friday last, closing heavy. Butter is without change 
to note, but the demand has greatly abated, owing to the de- 
cline in gold and exchange. Cheese has been influencei by 
the same causes, and is dull and rather heavy at the close. 

Ricz.—East India has ruled very firm since our last, and 
there was some business done. 

Svgar.—There has been only a moderate business trans- 
acted in Raw Sugars up to yesterday, (Monday,) when a 
better inquiry sprang up at a slight im Refined 
Sugars have been in fair request at fair prices. 

Woor—Has continued in good demand, and prices have 
advanced, ‘but the market is less active at the close, and 
there is less buoyancy manifested, owing to the decline in 
| gold and Sales of 400,000 hs. Domestic Fleece at 


406,916 | 75@823sc. ; 350,000 Bs. California at 32@50c., mostly at 


37 @50c. for fair to fine ungraded ; 55,000 s. Pulled at 65 @73c, 
for super and extra; 155,000 bs. Unwashed Valparaiso, 500 
bales Cape, 800 do. Mestiza, 50 do. Mexican, 500 ballots Peru- 





vian, on terms not disclosed, but known to be at an advance, 
Bice gs 
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_ Castor Oil in bls 


‘Rais. bch.&lyrs 395 a@ 4 25 


’ 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


ASHES—Dvrr: 10 ® ct. ad'Manilla, @®..— 13 «— — 
Pot ist srt 1008 — : 8 62 ae "160 00 175 00 
— «64 Amer. 1 a 
Ist sort. 875 « 9-00"| 270 00 
CANDLES. :4¢®B. |HIDES—Dorr: 10 ® ct adval. 
Sperm, ve —35 a—— |R.G.&B. A 
Do.pt 4 e—— @B.— 30 «33 
Do.do.J’d& M’y— 45 a—— |Do.do.gt.s.C.—— a— — 
Adam’tine,City— 20 ¢e— 22 asunss = 29 a— 30 
*tine,Star— 19 a— 20 (San Juan...... — 27%a— 28 
AL—Dutr @$1 % we. Savanilla, et¢.— a— 21 
Liv.Orr’l ®ch’n 7 00 «8 00 » Skd— 19 a— 2 
sees eee = @825 |Maranh.ox,etc— 21 a— 22 
ctou.........— — =r —— a— 28% 
Anth’e#2,0008 7 50 « 8 50 > WEL s opis duel — 2 a— 27 
COCOA—Durr: 3c. @ B. Vera Cruz..... —27 a2 
Marac’ointd b— — South..... -_-— ~-— 
Seaver’ ta be— 17%a— 18 Calcutta Buff. 2 2 
—_—— -—— . Kips a2 
St. Dom’o in bi— — a—— |Do.dry-salted. 125 @ 150 
Durr: 5c. @ b. lack,dry..... 125 4135 
Java,white@B— 36 a— 37% Green, Sa West— 10 a— 10% 
Bahia......... none. ty Slaughter — 10 a— 11% 
Brazil......... — a— HONEY—Dorr: 4 @ ct. ad 
Laguayra...... — 32 a— 35 
Maracaibo.....— 32 a— 33 (Cuba, @ ... 113 6115 
St. Dom’o, cash— 28 a— 29 . —— e— 00 


(in 
COPPER — (Kuprur) — Dury :|H' PS Dorr: 15c. Sd. 


Bolts and Braziers’, 25 @ 

Pig, Bar, and Sheathing, 2 | 1861........—15 a—18 
ct. a 1862........- —20 a— 28 
Sheath’g, new, (suits) HORNS—Dorr: 10 ® ct.adval. 

PD......... _-— a Ox. B. A. & R. 
Sheathing, old.— — a—33 | G.&C....... 500 a—— 
age ggg — a— 30 |INDIGO—Dortr: Pres, 
Pig, Chile.....— — a—— (Bengal, @ B.. 200 a2 50 
Mss sconccse —— a—45 (|Madras........ 110 41325 
DOMESTIC GOODS— Manilla. 100 a1 25 
Sht’n bn @yd..— 27 a— 35 |Caraccas...... —_—-— a— 
Shirtings, blid..— 32 a— 33 (Guatemala....205 a 235 
bs -Ldo—— a—— |fRON—Bars, $15; R. R., $12; 
Shet’gs br. 4-4.— 40 a— — Boiler Plate, Band, Hoop,and 
"" br. 5-5.— 43 a— — Slit, $20; Pig, % @® tun; 
" bil. 4-4.— 42 a— 50 Sheet, 2c. ® DB. 
" bi. 5-4.— 45 a— 52 (Pig, English & 
Calicoes, blue. nom. Scotch, Btun 38 00 a— — 
Calicoes, fancy— 23 a— 24 (Pig, Am....... 35 00 a— — 
r. Drills...... — 29 a— 31 (Bar, Eng. ref’d— — a82 50 
Kent. Jeans...— 22 a— 27 (Bar. Eng. com.7500 a— — 
Satinets....... — 55 a—95 |Sheet Russia Ist 
Canton Flan’ls Br 26 a— 35 qual. @b...— — a— — 
“6 6 B a— 31 |Sheet,En.&Am— 5%a— 6% 
Osnaburgs..... — 32%3a— 37 |LEAD—Duryr: Pig, $1 50 8 100 
Denims........ = a— 40 s.; Pipe and Sheet, $2 25 
, eres — 35 a— 47x 100 Ds, 
Cot. Yn. Prints— 20 a— 25.8 |G I ism: dene 50 a— — 
Ginghems..... —— a— |Spanish ....... 925 a9 50 
DRUGS AND DYES— . ae —— a—10 


| 
Alcohol @ gal. 125 a131 (Sheet and Pipe—— a— 11 


Aloes, @ b....— — ta— 26 |LEATHER—(Sole)—Durr: 30 
AloesSocatrine— 60 a— 75 ct. ad val. 

pS ee — 3%u— 3%|Oak (S) Lt. BR— 31 a— 33 
Ant’y,reg.cash— 15 a— 15%|Oak, middle...— 33 a— 35 
Argols, refined— — a— 50 /|Oak, heavy....— 32 a— 34 
Arsenic, powr.— 3 a—— ak, dry oi— 31 a— 33 
Assefatida.....— 40 a—75 |Oak, Ohio.....— 31 a— 33 
Balsam Capiva— — a—70 |Oak,Sou.Light—- — a— — 
Balsam Tolu... 1 20 a—— /|Oak, crop.....— a— 40 
Balsam Peru.. 300 a—— |Hemlock, light— 27 a— 28% 
Berries Pers...— 10 a—12 |Hemlock, mid.— 29%a— 31 
Berries Turk..— — a— — 


Heml’k, heavy— 29%a— 31 
Hemlock, dam— 2% a— 26 
LIME—Dourr: 10 ® ct. ad val. 


Bi-Carb. Soda.— 6%a— 7 
Borax, refined.— 2843a— 30 


Brimstone rl...— — a— 3%{}Rockland, com— 85 a— — 
Brimstone flor.— — a— 4|Lump.... .... 100 a— — 
Brimst’ne@tun57 50 «6000 |LUMBER—Durr: 29 ® ct. 
Camph’rcr@bh— — a— — adval. Productof N. Amer, 
Camphor ref... 105 a— — Colonies rauz. Wholesale 
Cantharides... 1 2744a— — Prices. 

Car. Ammonia.— — a— 21 mber, W. P.@ 


Cardamons.... 275 a3 50 jot 
imber,oak0c.f—- — a— — 

Timber,Geo. YP 
(by car)@c.ft— — a 
Yard Selling Prices, 


- 220 a2 25 
Castor Oil, E.1. 2 20 a 2 25 
Chamomile, Fl.— 30 











Chlorate Pota.— 50 a— 52 (Eastern Spruce 
Cochineal Hs.. 100 a1 05 &Pinebyc’gol4 00 al5 00 
CopperasAm.. 200 a—— (Shingles, @bch— — a— — 
Crem Tar @ ®.— 55 a— 56 |DoShayed@bdl 
Cubebs E. I....— 50 ae —_-— a— 
Cuteh......... — T%a— 7%'Do. Saw M—-— @e-— 
Epsom Salts...— 3 a—— (|Do. Ced.2ft. Ist 
amboge...... —— a—55.| qual. @M...—— a— — 
@ mArabic s’rts— a— 23%5.Do, ress,3ft— — a—— 
G@’mArabic pk’d— 24 a— 36 |Laths, E. @M. 150 a— — 
Gum Benzoin..— — a— 60 |Siav’s i wer C0 ai60 00 
Gum Myth, E.L— 10 a— 25 " W.Ohbd.65 00 2125 00 
Gum Myrh, Ty. — 40 a—— | " W.O.bb1.40 00 90 00 
Gum Trag, st..— 20 a— 40 (Heading W.0.— — a100 00 
Gum Trag,fi...— 90 a1 20 |MOLASS ES—Dorr: 24 ®ct.ad 
Hyd. Pota En. val. 
and Fr....... 300 a—— \N.Orl.@g.new— 46 a— 56 
IpecacuanhaBr— — a3 Porto Kico....— 38 a— 46 
MN dh okeewed —-— al Cuba Muscov..— 22 a— 40 
Lac Dye....... — 25 e—70 (Trinidad, Cuba— 26 a— 45 
Licorice Paste— 19 40 |Card,etc.sweet— 30° a— 3214 
Madder Dutch.— 14 a— 14%6|NAILS—Dorr: Cut1,Wrought 
Madder Fr.....— — a— 12%| 2, Horse Shoe 3c. @ Db. 
Manna small t,4a6d @D.— 4%a— 5 
flake ....... _ a— 65 ‘Clinch......... — 5%a— 6 
Manna _iarge NAVAL STORES—Durr: Spts 
_ See —70 a— 75 Turpentine, 10@@ gal. Other 
= blAlep— 35 a— 37 ' kinds, 20 ® ct.‘ad val. 
Oil Bergamot.. 375 @ 450 |TurpentineSftN 
Oli Cassia..... 350 a3 60 Co’ty, 280 B— — a— — 
Oil Lemon..... 300 a3 50 (TurpWilm’gton— — a—— 
Oil Peppermint— — a3 25 (Tar, @ bbi..... all 00 
1 Orange 200 a—— /|Pitch..........— — al7 00 
Opium Turkey.— — a9 50 |Rosin,com.old.20 00 a— — 
OxalicAcid@D— 34 a— 35 |Do. wh 280 ® "25 00 26 00 
Phosphorus...— 90 a—— (Spirits Turp... 325 a— — 
Pruss. Potach..— 30 a— 31 |OILS—Durv: Palm 10, Olive 10, 
Quicksilver....— — a— 70 ee ne fish- 
Rhubarb Chi... 1 873ga 2 00 eries,) and Whale or other 
Saleratus, h— 10 a— — Fish, (foreign,) 20c ®@ctad val 
Sal Ammoniac.— 16 a— 17 |Olive,i2bb &bx 4 873¢a 6 00 
Sal Soda...... 2 a275 (Olive, inc.@gal 165 a1 70 
Sarsa’rilla Hon— 27 a— 29 |Palm, @ ®....— 10%a— 11 
Sarsa’rilla Mex— 12 a— 14 |Linseed,em#@g 145 ail 47 
Senna, ...-— a—H4 |Linseed West’n 137 ail 40 
Senna, Alex... 16 a— 18 |Whale......... — 92%a— 95 
Shellac........ —8 c—9 | " Ref.Winter 105 a— — 
SodaAsh 80@ct 3 37a 356 | " Ref.Spring—-— a— — 
i Ag llaes 20 a— 21 Sperm. crude. 177 a1 80 
h. Quin... 310 a3 15 | "© W.U0'bl’ch 205 a— — 
T c Acid. .— a— 87 (Red, city d’til’d— 61 a— 62 
Verdigris......— 45 a—— |LardOil,S.4W.— 85 a— 92% 
Vitriol Blue...— 13 a—— Kerosene, ~1 4745a— 50 
FEATHERS—Dory: 30 ® ct. | PetroleumCr’d’— 24 a— 25 
L. Geese, @®.— 48a—50 | " Refd— 38 a— 45 


Tennessee — —a—— (OIL-CAKE—Dorr: 20 @ ct ad 
FISH— Dury: Mackerel, $2; val. 
Herrings, $1; Salmon, $3. Thinob.c®tun47 50 453 00 
Other Pickled, $1 50 @ bbl. PROVISIONS—Durr: Cheese, 
Other Fish, Pickled,Smoked,| 4c. @ .; Beef and Pork, 
or Dried,insmallerp’ckages,| 1c. ; Hams, Bacon, & Lard, 
50c. ® 100 B. Product of 2c. PY. 
British N. A. Colonies,|BeefMs.op®bl11 00 al3 00 
FREE. » © City..—— 
Dry Cod @cwt. 5 25 a5 62%, " Mess, cxtral3 00 


| 
| 
—— a375 | 





Scale..... 2 62%a 3 00 " prime,Ctry 450 a 5 50 
Pickled Cod. " Prime,City— — a— — 
Mack. No.1,1.17 00 al7 50 "  Ms®tce22 00 a23 50 
Mack Nol,sm’lll0 50 all 00 |Pork, Ms ®@bbl.14 50 al4 6225 
Mack. No.2,M. 7 62344 8 00 " Prime....13 50 =—— 
Mack. No.3,M.1 600 a6 25 "  Mess.15 75 al7 00 
Mackerel, No.3 475 a5 00 » # Clear.15 56 «157 
Salm’n PicNor.— — a— — |Lard OPinb®D— 10%a— 11% 
Sal. Pic. @ tce.20 00 a22 00 |Hams, Salt....— 7¥a— 7% 
Shad, Ct., No.1, Shoulders, Salt— 5%4a— 5% 

hf. bbl....— — a7 50 |Beef Hams in “ 
Shad, Ct.,No.2— — a7 00 pickle, @ bb1.13 00 a6 50 
Herring, Pick’d 350 @525 |Beef,Smok@D— 9a— 10 
Herr’g, Sc @ bx— 28 a— 30 (|Butter, Oran.co— 28 a— 30 
Herring, No. 1.— 23 a— 25 " St. fairtopp— 21 a— 27 
FLAX—Dorr: 15 @ ct.adval.| "Ohio...... —15 a— 22 
American, @B—— a—— |Cheese...... — 9 a— 4 
FLOUR AND MEAL—Dory :|RICE—Durr: lc. @ B., Paddy 

10 @ ct. ; 50c. B 100 Ds. 

a 50 a6 50 |East India, ord. 
State Superfine 6 60 a 6 80 tofair@ b..— 7xa— 8 
State, ex. br... 700 a7 25 |Carolina, good 
West, mix’d,do 6 70 a6 80 to prime. — 9%a— 10 
Mich.& In.st.do 7 00 @ 725 |SALT—Dourtr: Sacks 10c ® 100 
Ohio Superfine 7 60 a7 65 ®., Bulk 12c @ 100 D. 
Ohio ex. bds... 765 a7 70 !Turk’s Is. @ bu— 33 a— 35 
Geneseedo....— — a@— — L’pool Gr®s'ck 132 a140 
Canada Sup... 7 20 a7 50 Marshalls. 200 a— — 
Canada ex..... 7 60 a9 00 "  Ashton’s— — a 2 50 
Brancywine...8 75 a950 |SEEDS—Durv: Linseed, l6e., 
Georgetown... 750 a9 50 Hemp and Rape, 10c R busb 
PetersburgCity— — a— — of 52%. Others, Prez. 
Rich, County..— — a—— |Clover, @B...— 10%a— 11% 
Alexandria....— — a— — (Timothy, ®@ bu. 275 a3 00 
Balt.Howard st 740 al0 40 |Flax,Am.rough 3 00 a 3 25 
Rye Flour..... 350 2590 |SHOT—Durr: 1%c. BD. 
Corn Meal..... 400 a4 410 |Dr’p&Bk(c)@B— — a— ll 

" Brandywine 495 a— — ‘Bu kcomp(dc)— — a— 11» 

" " nch22 00 422250 |\SOAP—Dury: 30 ® ct. .ad 
FRUIT—Dory: Dried, 5c.;) val. 

Almonds, 4a5c., shelled and |Castile....... Db a—-— 


; other Nuts, 2c. ;, SPELTER (Zann)—Dorr: In 
| nae aH “ Sardines 30, Pigs, Bars, and Plates, $1 ® 
Grapes 20, —_—, in By mW. met L gpnpenggr’ -. 

, and Bran .| Plates 6mos...— — a— 
Rae Be pick 8 ‘one SPICES—Dvrr : 3a25c. ® D. 
Cur’nts Ztc @R— 4%a— 15 
40 a— — ace 
Nutmegs, No.1.— 85 
Pepper, Sumat.— 27%a— 28 
a = a— = 
" §Shelled...— 27 a— 30 oves (C)....- — a— 3 
FURS AND SKINS — Futs'SUGA Doty: 2%a3c ® b. 
dressed or undressed, on|New Orleans..— 104a— 13 
Skins, 10 @ ct ad val ; Skins Cuba Muscova.— 9%a— 11K 





t. Porto Rico....— 104a— 12% 
pont pout > 2 00 a2 50 rene, Se + ian a 
wy —-— - vana, B. &Y.— a— 
‘a — o-— Weeis.......— lomo toh 
" Western... 100 @125 Loaf........... — 4%a— 15 
Otter, North, pr 400 a 450 Crushed....... — 4%a— — 
“ Western. 300 2350 (A.do.......... — 1333a— 14 
Red Fox, North 1 4. 7% \Yellow........ ms sse— 2. 
" com— 60 a—75 *TALLOW—Dorr: lc. ® 
" Went'n.com_— 75 @100 (sm. .BR— llxa— 12 
Mink, Northern 3 50 a400 |TEAS—Dorr: 25 8 ct.8 
mS) EG — eg BIE. 
Gost, Gurecoa.— S7Ke— 40 ly Hyson.mix'd— 50 a 1 08 
hy a ae 52 a— 57% Hyson “a — = ~ * 
Deer. — -—- a—— (Twankay...... —_ 
wT Fiorida..— — a—— |Ning & Oolong— 67 @ 1 00 
IN—Dutr : 10a20c. \Powchong..... —35 a— 38 
Wheat,wG@bu 185 2195 | a ange — 4 a— 65 
" "Cnew 1 84 al 96 — Ri oa — 48 a— 80 
" Ohio...... 18 42195 } elon gh 3 Opty 
feast ASS S151 | Sheets io'W ct ad vate 
Bicceee a ee ct. 
bd...) 148 @ 164 |Banca,cash®B— 48 a— 50 
cl R et | ee 
r lowa.. a s —— on 
Rye, N -108 2110 | I. C. ch.14 25 al4 50 
Cr" outh, wi— 00 ¢— 93 ES OS Sn. ed 
ani a— | fe db 
" " yellow— 98 @100 | val. 
. A mm a — a— ‘a. Sax. F’e@B— 73 a— 82% 
oe na " Se Ty eK oie 70 a— 75 
sncegh ta a } er’no— 65 a— 68 
Oete Canada. 72 ag Nei Pulled o-oo coe 
—- le e a— 
, — oe 2 is peace © o- 8 
« a— 'Perur. ash..— a— 
Pets, ble abu 1 05 @110 (Valp. Unwash.— 22 a— 2% 
rk weal to es £9 
See SiS cee eg 
wows ve —-— 6 ° oosee™ Z 
, 650 @675 (African Unw...— a— 
NRinbls@100B— 80 a— 90 _ Lg 38 a— “ 
Russia, cl@tun— — o—— | Sheets, 15 ® ct. ad val. li 
Russia, outshot— — e— — b sheets cama —-— ai13 








“BEECHER MONUMENT. ia 
Dr. PF ge vererés ~ 4 Evils of Intem- 
's TEMPE 1ANCE ApvocaTsT, Feb- 


perance, fe placed ca Mhould see it; for “by it he, 
Sante Sane eer 
Ray. JOHN MARSH, No. 5 Park Bank. 


(OmGREGATIONAL SINGING. 






HENRY WARD BEECHER’S PLYMOUTH COL- 
LECTION OF HYMNS AND TUNES. 


Price $1 50. 
. THREE SIZES, 
HYMNS SEPARATE, Prices, 75c., $1, and $1 25. 


The great value of this Collection is proved by its 
popularity. ‘‘ The Book contains everybody’s ain at 
everybody’s favorite Tune.” 

Churches supplied at $1 25 per copy. 

Single copies for examination, same price. 

Address the Publishers, 


. 
BARNES & BURR, 
Nos. 51 and 53 John street, 
Naw York. 
BARNES & BURR also publish Rev. C. 8S. ROBINSON'g 
“SONGS OF THE CHURCH,” a Hymn and Tune [Book de. 
signed for Church Worship, and already introduced into 
quite a number of Presbyterian and Congregational Churches, 
Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler says, ‘I consider Mr. Robinson’s 
Songs of the Church by far the best Hymn and Tune Book I 
have ever seen.” 
Price $1 50. Churches supplied for first introduction at 
$1 25 per copy. 





HE LIFE OF OUR LORD 


UPON THE EARTH. Considered in its Historical, Chrono- 
logical, and Geographical Relations. By Rev. S. J. An- 
DREWS. 1 vol., post 8vo, 650 pages, price $2 25, 


“The most sober, scholarly, reverential, and trustw: rthy 
work of the sort which has —- been laid before the ublic, 
Geographical and topographical and chronclogioal ulsi- 
tions occur at every point where the determination of the 
narrative calls for them. It is, indeed, a treasure-house of 
Ss on all such disputed points ; and from its clear 
and methodical arrangement it is easy of reference, and will 
be a permanent and valuable assistant to every devout stu- 
dent of the Holy Gospels.”—Church Journal. 

“It exhibits an extent of information, a patience in the 
investigation of the most peapeenee and difficult questions, 


and a calmness and candor of judgment, with an indivi - 
ity of view, that are very rare. Ministers, theological staaaats, 


Sabbath-school teachers, and private Christians, will stud 
it with profit.”—Hartford Courtnt. y d 

“The volume has so impressed us with the author’s learn- 
ing, intelligence, and strict candor and honesty, that we put 
it upon our my | shelves with the inwrought conviction 
that it will be a safe guide on any point with regard to the 
‘Life of our Lord upon the Earth,’ on which we may need 
light and information.”—N, ¥. Commercial. 

RS Copres sent by mail post-paid on receipt of $2 25. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
Cc. SCRIBNER, 
124 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 


— MINISTER’S LIBRARY. 


No. 





THE NATIONAL PREACHER. 


The attention of MINISTERS and CHURCHES is invited 
to this valuable and standard work, embracing a longer series 
of able and richer discourses than can be found in any other 
language or country. 

1. Thirty-six years or volumes of THE NATIONAL 
PREACHER are now complete and neatly bound. 

2. The number of sermons in the seriés is between nine 
hundred and one thousend. 

3. They are among the best written discourses of yearly 
five hundred of the ablest ministers and preachers in the 
United States in the past forty years. 

4. They embrace a greater variety of subjects of a pratical 
and pungent character than can be found elsewhere. 

5. They embrace revival sermons, and are from the pens of 
SIX evangelical denominations. 

6. They form a good library for the pastor’s study, and 
ought to be in every Church library. 

7. A copious topical and general Index, fijling more than 
30 pages, adds great value to the work. 

8. The 36 volumes of the work are neatly bound, lettered, 
and numbered, and may be had and sent by express to any 
part of the country at 75 cents a year or volume. 

9. The new series from 1858 is double the original size of 
the work, and each volume is embellished with a portrait. 

10. The volumes of 1858 to 1862, neatly bound, one-or all of 
them, will be sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of $1 25 
for each volume. 

Orders solicited. Address 


W. H. BIDWELL, 
No. 5 Beekman street, N. Y. 





| cumerieeeneen WOOD'S BOTANIES. 
CLASS-BOOK OF BOTANY; 
AND 
OBJECT LESSONS IN BOTANY, 
Published by 
BARNES & BURR, Nos. 51 and 53 Jonn Srreer, N. Y. 





CLAS8-BOOK OF BOTANY ; being Outlines of the Struc- 
ture, Philosophy, and Classification of Plants, with a 
Flora of the United States and Canada. By ALrnoxso 
Woop, A.M., Principal of Female Academy, Brooklyn. 
8v0, pp. 832, price $2 50. 


NOTICES OF THE WORK. 

“Tam delighted with Prof. Wood’s new Botany ; we have 
now used it in a class of thirty-five, and find it all we could 
desire as a text-book ; simple and clear in its descriptions, 
full in its illustrations, style condensed, requiring alone 
attention, and yet all the principles of the science so fully 
developed, that as the student advances he finds new plea- 
sure in the form and fashion of every organ, as means ad- 
apted to a particular end ; and then the fine tables of analysis 
so facilitate the labor in tracing the plant to its species, that 
but dittle time is consumed in that process. e heartily 
thank the author for his long years of patient indefatigable 
toil, which has given to the youth of our country so compre- 
hensive a work on the vegetable kingdom.”—From Mrs. M. 
Pore, Teacher of Natural Science in Ohio Female College. 


**T have introduced Prof. Wood’s new class-book of Botany, 
and am much pleased with it; in fact, it is my ideal for a 
class-book of Botany, for classes in an academy like this. 
In the condensation you have succeeded admiraly ; the 
illustrations are excellent, giving a very clear idea of the 
different parts of the plant, and of the meaning of the techni- 
calterms. The flora is very full, and I think has been much 
improved by the addition of the exotics. The analytical 
tables are the most perfect I have ever seen.”—Witttam A. 
AntHOoNy, Jeacher of Natural Science Providence Conference 
Seminary, East Greenwich, R. I. 





** CHARLOTTSVILLE, N. Y., Jan., 1861. 

“My — of your work may be summed up in a few 
words. I deem it the best work of its kind extant. I have 
siudied and think am familiar with all American works ; 
and for preciseness of description, I think yours the prefera- 
ble one. Your ‘Key’ is very ingenious, and is the only in- 
telligible one I know of adapted to the wants of students.”—E, 
C. Hows, Prof. Nat. Sci., New York Conference Seminary. 





Barnes & Bure have in Press, and will publish on the 10th 
of March, ‘‘ Wood’s Object Lessons in Botany,” designed for 
Beginners, Price $1 25. 


Qe CLOTHES-W RINGER. 





PRICES, 
No. 1. Lange FAMILY WRINGER.. .$10 00 With Cogs 
" 9.* Meprom " " 7 00 Warranted. 
* 
" x 7 " " 
23g Mepium 6 00 Without Cogs. 
" 3. Swann " " 5 00 Not Warranted. 
" 8. Lanes HOTEL " 14 00 
ou LAUNDRY "(tora | With Cogs." 
© 36. Baneo f ow 16 00 Warranted. 
" 22, LARGE " ad steam ) 30 00) 


* No, 2 is the size generally used in private families. 


 ] 
THE ONLY WRINGER WITH THE PATENT COG: 
WHEEL REGULATOR, 


No Wringer can be durable without Cog-Wheels. 
CANVASSERS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN! 


Persons residing where no canvasser is appointed, by re- 
mitting the price to us, shall receive the Wringer by express, 
prepaid. 

R, C. BROWNING, Agent, 


No. 345 Breadway, New York. 
OUSTACHES AND WHISKERS IN 42 DAYS. 
Hunting, Fishing, and many other fet secrets ; all 
in the “‘ Boox or Wonpzrs.” 8,000 sold. ed. Price onl 
20c. 8 for $1. Mailed free by HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. 


ORIENTAL BATHS. 


BLECTRO-MAGNETIC AND MEDICATED VAPOR BATHS, 
No. 8 Fourrn avz., New Yous, near the Cooper Union. 


Asal or a means of cleanliness, potting als the 
true ORIENTAL or GRADUATED VAPOR B Th They 
equalize the circulation, allay nervous irritability, give elas- 
ticity and vivacity, remove cutaneous eruptions and other 
blemishes, render the skin soft and pliant, and impart @ 
Freshness and Beauty which no cosmetic in 


8 'y to the Ci 
the world will do. : 
Dr. Bell says: ‘‘ Were the Vapor Bath to be used, to the 
entire exclusion of Oils, Powders, Washes, 
we should have more smooth faces, better 











fad 


( euralgia, and 
Kidney Affections, Dropsical Tendencies. ie, Dys- 


symptoms, in 
ey 4 hal 
oe ons, 
emale ’ 
the safest and best remot, re 
We have 
icians in this City 
attendants in both departin ts. < . * 
ents. 
Open daily fiom 7 a.m. 1 p.m. Sundays 8 fo.t8 paths, 


Applications of Electricity, independent 
€ ut all hours, Galvanic Batteries fur suteon. 
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tices, .. Send . GEO. F. HAWKES, No. 
aceau #t, NY The best Fountain Pen in the world. 
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REV. BENJAMIN CLARK 


STEPHEN H. T 


BY REV. 


Tue departure of a minister 
known in the whole Americar 
eminent in all the highest ex 
Christian ministry, deserves a v 
tion. To record his birth, his 
death, in the mere series of their ¢ 

.‘peems a poor outline of such 
‘Born in Roxbury, Mass., on the 
!798, dying in Brooklyn, New " 
of February, 1863, he had pass: 
sixty-five full years of life. Ord 
ber, 1822, to the-ministry of C] 
estant Episcopa! Church, he had 
years and three months of hi 
honored work. Settled for sever 
village church in Quincy, Mass 
as a city missionary in New Y 
thirty years as the rector of St 
Brooklyn, he had, in a varied 1 
range, accomplished the actin 
ministry with unusual acceptan 

Walking, from the hour of 
the Holy Ghost, in ‘all the co 
ordinances of the Lord, it mi; 
blameless—he had been an 
affection and respect to all tl 
who knew him. Possessed 
mind and heart, in a beautife 
harmony, educated in refineme 
his social relations, actuated 
purest benevolence, and rul 
kindness of temper in all the r 
he was always, and in all society 
and cherished. Ilis mind al 
though not distinguished by 
ments, or uncommon reach and 
or exhausting investigation ix 
displays in public utterance ¢ 
sation, were nevertheless nev 
respectable, amply compensatil 
and sincere, filled with truth di 
and faithfully spoken, and ther 
some or unwelcome. 

His Christian relations and 
all the followers of Christ w 
most transparent truth and ge 
loved earnestly all who loved 
loved as earnestly in return. 
cold, uninterested, or indifferer 
tionate temper and habits, sp 
led him to an intercourse of ki 
perfectly natural, never forced 
germane to his whole chara 
with his whole life, that it w 
pleasing, and attractive: is 
ing, always alive and active, 
intercourse which, while it 
searching, was never offensi 
his counsels ard his reproofs 
and his conselations, he wa: 
that he never offended, and s 
and sincere that he rarely fai 
tion, or to impress and awake 
roca#ing emotions. 

Ais youth was passed in 
arly engagements of school : 
cantile employment. He w 
congregation of Trinity chu 
singular ministry of Dr. Gard 
est, perhaps the very largest, 
of Boston. He was one of 
men, of the same general ag 
who at about the same peri 
that church, and afterwards 
the ministry of Christ. The 
religious teaching, and, to a | 
religious example. The Ur 
dox Congregationalists, and 
made up then the chief relig 
ton. The other Christian 
since risen so numerously, ¥ 
but beginning. The wealt 
might say perhaps, the int 
Boston, were wholly clai 
bodies, in degrees not vel 
influence of Trinity church 
ministry or in its society, i 
eal sense, religious. Yet, b 
were strangely converted ; 

It was the wonderful sec: 

Ghost. Therevwere many 

of those departed, were the I 

late of Boston, Rev. B. C. ‘ 

York, and the subject of t 

have looked back upon the: 
through all my succeedin; 

but with no other principle 

in the Savior’s words, “E\ 

seemed good in thy sight.” 

Here Benjamin Cutler ° 
Holy Ghost, and brought 1 

o Christ. He at’ once felt 
of the Gospel, and consecr 
the work in a scheme of s] 
entered Brown University : 

for its religious assoc: 

While there, he was blessed 

ene of the most remarkable 

have ever had in this co 

It was extended throughe 

Rhode Island—a shower of 

the spirit—and large multi 

the Savior’s feet. I was 

ministry in Bristol, R. L., 

tions in the new field of o 

tions were intimate and 

blessed animating of his 

anticipated work. His mi 

and his habits of indus 

Bishop Griswold receive 

immediately after his bein 

istry commenced at Qui 
preceded him. It was, 
ministry extremely effect 

The church was an ar 

established by the Englis 

the Gospel. The congr 
nants of the old church 
extmet. But, under Mr. 

- others united themselve 
was seon largely increase 
ship in the town was a 
coldest stamp. Aecordii 
serious minds who lov: 
longed fer its ministrat 
Episcopal church. The 
jlarged under Mr. Cutle 

. similar ministry been pe 
ety would probably have 
increasing one. The Go 
proclaimed, always drav 


